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THE  EARLIEST  NEW  ENGLAND  CODE 

OF  LAWS,  1641. 

The  Massachusetts  Body  of  Liberties  was  adopted  in  1641,  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Its  principal 
author  was  fcjjuhaniel  Ward,  minister  at  Ipswich,  who,  according  to 
Winthrop,  had  been  l)red  to  the  law.  It  had  been  revised  by  the 
General  Court  at  an  earlier  meeting,  next  considered  by  the  freemen  of 
the  several  towns,  again  revised  and  voted  by  the  General  Court. 
It  remained  in  manuscript  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost  until  about 
■fifty  years  ago  when  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray  discovered  a  copy  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  From  which  it  was  printed  by  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  in  their  Collections,  3d  series,  Vol.  VIII.  Mr.  Gray 
proved  beyona  reasonable  doubt  that  this  and  not  John  Cotton's  earlier 
printed  code,  Moses  his  Judicial 's,  was  the  code  which  the  General  Court 
adopted  in  1641.  In  1889  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore  printed  this  manu- 
script in  facsimile,  with  a  printed  text  on  the  opposite  page,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  reprint  of  the  Colonial  Laws  of  'Massachusetts  Bay ',1660.  In 
1890  he  recast  this  introduction  and  printed  it  with  some  additional 
material  as  A  Bibliographical  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  from  1630  to  1686.  From  the  facsimile  in  the  latter  publication 
the  present  text  is  printed.  In  1646  a  committee  including  Winthrop, 
Dudley  and  Bellingham  drew  up  a  defence  of  the  legislation  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  which  they  compared  the  Body  of  Liberties  with  Magna 
Charta.  This  is  reprinted  here  from  Hutchinson's  Collections  of  Papers* 
edition  of  1769.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Gray's 
article  noted  above,  from  Mr.  Whitmore's  invaluable  Bibliographical 
Sketch, %x\&  from  Justin  Winsor's  America,  III.,  350.  See  also  Channing 
and  Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History,  §§  116-118. 
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I. 

A  Coppie  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Massachusets 

Colonie  in  New  England 

The  free  fruition  of  such  liberties  Immunities  and  priv- 
eledges  as  humanitie,  Civilitie,  and  Christianitie  call  for  as 

dijft  \c\  PVPry  man  in  hig  plarg  anH  prnpnrtinn  ;  without  im- 
peachment and  Infringement  hath  ever  bene  and  ever  will 
be  the  tranquillitie  and  Stabilitie  of  Churches  and  Common- 
wealths. And  the  deniall  or  deprivall  thereof,  the  disturb- 
ance if  not  the  ruine  of  both. 

We  hould  it  therefore  our  dutie  and  safetie  whilst  we  are 
about  the  further  establishing  of  this  Government  to  collect 
and  expresse  all  such  freedomes  as  for  present  we  foresee 
may  concerne  us,  and  our  posteritie  after  us,  And  to  ratify 
them  with  our  sollemne  consent. 

Wee  doe  therefore  this  day  religiously  and  unanimously 
decree  and  confirme  these  following  Rites,  liberties,  and 
priveledges  concerneing  our  Churches,  and  Civill  State  to  be 
respectively  impartiallie  and  inviolably  enjoyed  and  observed 
throughout  our  Jurisdiction  for  ever. 

1.  No  mans  life  shall  be  taken  away,  no  mans  honour  or 
good  name  shall  be  stayned,  no  mans  person  shall  be 
arested,  restrayned,  banished,  dismembred,  nor  any  waves 
punished,  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children, 
no  mans  goods  or  estaite  shall  be  taken  away  from  him,  nor 
any  way  indammaged  under  Coulor  of  law,  or  Countenance 
of  Authoritie,  unlesse  it  be  by  vertue  or  equitie  of  some 
expresse  law  of  the  Country  waranting  the  same,  established 
by  a  generall  Court  and  sufficiently  published,  or  in  case  of 
the  defect  of  a  law  in  any  particular  case  by  the  word  of 
god.  And  in  Capitall  cases,  or  in  cases  concerning  dismem- 
bring  or  banishment,  according  to  that  word  to  be  judged  by 
the  Generall  Court. 

2.  Every  person  within  this  Jurisdiction,  whether  Inhab- 
itant or  forreiner  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice  and  law,  that 
is  generall  for  the  plantation,  which  we  constitute  and 
execute  one  towards  another,  without  partialitie  or  delay. 
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3.  No  man  shall  be  urged  to  take  any  oath  or  subscribe 
any  articles,  covenants  or  remonstrance,  of  a  publique  and 
Civill  nature,  but  such  as  the  Generall  Court  hath  considered, 
allowed,  and  required. 

4.  No  man  shall  be  punished  for  not  appearing  at  or  be- 
fore any  Civill  Assembly,  Court,  Councell,  Magistrate,  or  of- 
ficer, nor  for  the  omission  of  any  office  or  service,  if  he  shall 
be  necessarily  hindred,  by  any  apparent  Act  or  providence 
of  god,  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  avoid.  Provided 
that  this  law  shall  not  prejudice  any  person  of  his  just  cost 
or  damage  in  any  civill  action. 

5.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  any  publique  worke  or 
service  unlesse  the  presse  be  grounded  upon  some  act  of  the 
generall  Court,  and  have  reasonable  allowance  therefore. 

6.  No  man  shall  be  pressed  in  person  to  any  office,  worke, 
warres,  or  other  publique  service,  that  is  necessarily  and  suf- 
fitiently  exempted  by  any  naturall  or  personall  impediment, 
as  by  want  of  yeares,  greatnes  of  age,  defect  of  minde,  fayl- 
ing  of  sences,  or  impotencie  of  Lymbes. 

7.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  goe  out  of  the  limits  of 
this  plantation  upon  any  offensive  warres  which  this  Com- 
monwealth or~any  of  our  freinds  or  confederats  shall  volen- 
tarily  undertake.  But  onely  upon  such  vindictive  and  defen- 
sive warres  in  our  owne  behalfe,  or  the  behalfe  of  our  freinds, 
and  confederats  as  shall  be  enterprized  by  the  Counsell  and 
consent  of  a  Court  generall,  or  by  Authority  derived  from 
the  same. 

8.  No  mans  Cattell  or  goods  of  what  kinde  soever  shall  be 
pressed  or  taken  for  any  publique  use  or  service,  unlesse  it 
be  by  warrant  grounded  upon  some  act  of  the  generall  Court, 
nor  without  such  reasonable  prices  and  hire  as  the  ordinarie 
rates  of  the  Countrie  do  afford.  And  if  his  Cattle  or  goods 
shall  perish  or  suffer  damage  in  such  service,  the  owner  shall 
be  suffitiently  recompenced 

9.  No  monopolies  shall  be  granted  or  allowed  amongst 
us,  but  of  such  new  Inventions  that  are  profitable  to  the 
Countrie,  and  that  for  a  short  time. 
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10.  All  our  lands  and  heritages  shall  be  free  from  all 
fines  and  licences  upon  Alienations,  and  from  all  hariorts, 
wardships,  Liveries,  Primerseisens,  yeare  day  and  wast,  Es- 
cheates,  and  forfeitures,  upon  the  deaths  of  parents,  or  An- 
cestors, be  they  natural],  casuall,  or  Juditiall. 

• 

11.  All  persons  which  are  of  the  age  of  21  yeares,  and  of 
right  understanding  and  meamories,  whether  excommunicate 
or  condemned  shall  have  full  power  and  libertie  to  make 
there  wills  and  testaments,  and  other  lawfull  alienations  of 
theire  lands  and  estates. 

12.  Every  man  whether  Inhabitant  or  fforreiner,  free  or 
not  free  shall  have*  libertie  to  come  to  any  publique  Court, 
Councell,  or  Towne  meeting,  and  either  by  speech  or  writeing 
to  move  any  lawfull,  seasonable,  and  materiall  question,  or  to 
present  any  necessary  motion,  complaint,  petition,  Bill  or  in- 
formation, whereof  that  meeting  hath  proper  cognizance,  so  it 
be  done  in  convenient  time,  due  order,  and  respective  man- 
ner. 

No  man  shall  be  rated  here  for  any  estaite  or  revenue  he 
hath  in  England,  or  in  any  forreine  partes  till  it  be  trans- 
ported hither. 

Any  Conveyance  or  Alienation  of  land  or  other  estaite 
what  so  ever,  made  by  any  woman  that  is  married,  any  childe 
under  age,  Ideott,  or  distracted  person,  shall  be  good,  if  it 
be  passed  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  a  generall  Court. 

15.  All  Covenous  or  fraudulent  Alienations  or  Convey- 
ances of  lands,  tenements,  or  any  hereditaments,  shall  be  of 
no  validitie  to  defeate  any  man  from  due  debts  or  legacies,  or 
from  any  just  title,  clame  or  possession,  of  that  which  is  so 
fraudulently  conveyed. 

16.  Every  Inhabitant  that  is  an  howse  holder  shall  have 
Tite  fishing  and  fowling  in  any  great  ponds  and  Bayes, 
Coves  and  Rivers,  so  farre  as  the  seaeb^es  and  flowes  within 
the  presincts  of  the  towne  where  they  dwell,  unlesse  the  free 
men  of  the  same  Towne  or  the  Generall  Court  have  other- 
wise appropriated  ^them,  provided  that  this  shall  not  be 
extended  to  give  leave  to  any  man  to  come  upon  others 
proprietie  without  there  leave. 
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17.  Every,  man  of  or  within  this  Jurisdiction  shall  have 
free  libertie  not  with  standing  any  Civil!  power  to  remove 
both  himselfe,  and  his  familie  at  their  pleasure  out  of  the 
same,  provided  there  be  no  legall  impediment  to  the  contrarie. 

Rites  Rules  and  Liberties  concerning  Juditiall  Pro- 
ceedings. 

18.  No  mans  person  shall  be  restrained  or  imprisoned 
by  any  Authority  what  so  ever,  before  the  law  hath  sentenced 
him  thereto,  If  he  can  put  in  sufficient  securitie,  bayle,  or 
mainprise,  for  his  appearance,  and  good  behaviour  in  the 
meane  time,  unlesse  it  be  in  Crimes  Capitall,  and  Contempts 
in  open  Court,  and  in  such  cases  where  some  expresse  act  of 
Court  doth  allow  it. 

19.  If  in  a  generall  Court  any  miscariage  shall  be 
amongst  the  Assistants  when  they  are  by  themselves  that 
may  deserve  an  Admonition  or  fine  under  20  sh  it  shall 
be  examined  and  sentenced  amongst  themselves,  If  amongst 
the  Deputies  when  they  are  by  themselves,  It  shall  be 
examined  and  sentenced  amongst  themselves,  If  it  be  when 
the  whole  Court  is  togeather,  it  shall  be  judged  by  the  whole 
Court,  and  not  severalHe  as  before. 

20/  If  any  which  are  to  sit  as  Judges  in  any  other  Court 
shall  de meane  themselves  offensively  in  the  Court,  the  rest 
of  the  Judges  present  shall  have  power  to  censure  him  for  it, 
if  the  cause  be  of  a  high  nature  it  shall  be  presented  to  and 
censured  at  the  ne^ct  superior  Court 

21.  In  all  cases  where  the  first  summons  are  not  served 
six  dayes  before  the  Court,  and  the  cause  breifly  specified  in 
the  warrant,  where  appearance  is  to  be  made  by  the  partie 
summoned,  it  shall  be  at  his  libertie  whether  he  will  appeare 
or  no,  except  all  cases  that  are  to  be  handled  in  Courts 
suddainly  called,  upon  extra  ordinary  occasions,  In  all  cases 
where  there  appeared  present  and  urgent  cause  Any  Assistant 
or  officer  apomted  sbal  have  power  to  make  out  Aitaich* 
ments  for  the  first  summons. 
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22.  No  man  in  any  suit  or  action  against  an  other  shall 
falsely  pretend  great  debts  or  damages  to  vex  his  Adversary, 
if  it  shall  appeare  any  doth  so,  The  Court  shall  have  power 
to  set  a  reasonable  fine  on  his  head 

23.  No  man  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  for  detaining  any 
Debt  from  any  Crediter  above  eight  pounds  in  the  hundred 
for  one  yeare,  And  not  above  that  rate  proportionable  for  all 
somes  what  so  ever,  neither  shall  this  be  a  coulour  or  coun- 
tenance to  allow  any  usurie  amongst  us  contrarie  to  the  law 
of  god. 

24.  In  all  Trespasses  or  damages  done  to  any  man  or 
men,  If  it  can  be  proved  to  be  done  by  the  meere  default  of 
him  or  them  to  whome  the  trespasse  is  done,  It  shall  be 
judged  no  trespasse,  nor  any  damage  given  for  it. 

25.  No  Summons  pleading  Judgement,  or  any  kinde  of 
proceeding  in  Court  or  course  of  Justice  shall  be  abated, 
arested,  or  reversed,  upon  any  kinde  of  cercumstantiall  errors 
or  mistakes,  If  the  person  and  cause  be  rightly  understood 
and  intended  by  the  Court. 

26.  Every  man  that  findeth  himselfe  unfit  to  plead  his 
owne  cause  in  any  Court,  shall  have  Libertie  to  imploy  any 
man  against  whom  the  Court  doth  not  except,  to  helpe  him, 
Provided  he  give  him  noe  fee,  or  reward  for  his  paines.  This 
shall  not  exempt  the  partie  himselfe  from  Answering  such 
Questions  in  person  as  the  Court  shall  thinke  meete  to  de- 
mand of  him. 

27.  If  any  plantife  shall  give  into  any  Court  a  declara- 
tion of  his  cause  in  writeing,  The  defendant  shall  also  have 
libertie  and  time  to  give  in  his  answer  in  writeing,  And  so  in 
all  further  proceedings  betwene  partie  and  partie,  Soiit  doth 
not  further  hinder  the  dispach  of  Justice  then  the  Court  shall 
be  willing  unto. 

28.  The  plantife  in  all  Actions  brought  in  any  Court 
shall  have  libertie  to  withdraw  his  Action,  or  to  be  nonsuited 
before  the  Jurie  hath  given  in  their  verdict,  in  which  case  he 
shall  alwaies  pay  full  cost  and  chardges  to  the  defendant,  and 
may  afterwards  renew  his  suite  at  an  other  Court  if  he  please. 
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29.  In  all  Actions  at  law  it  shall  be  the  libertie  of  the 
plantife  and  defendant  by  mutual  consent  to  choose  whether 
they  will  be  tryed  by  the  Bench  or  by  a  Jurie,  unlesse  it  be 
where  the  law  upon  just  reason  hath  otherwise  determined. 
The  like  libertie  shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  in  Criminall 
cases. 

30.  It  shall  be  in  the  libertie  both  of  plantife  and  defen- 
dant, and  likewise  every  delinquent  (to  be  judged  by  a  Jurie) 
to  challenge  any  of  the  Jurors.  And  if  his  challenge  be 
found  just  and  reasonable  by  the  Bench,  or  the  rest  of  the 
Jurie,  as  the  challenger  shall  choose  it  shall  be  allowed  him, 
and  tales  de  cercumstantibus  impaneled  in  their  room. 

31.  In  all  cases  where  evidence  is  so  obscure  or  defective 
.that- the  Jurie  cannot  clearely  and  safely  give  a  positive  ver- 
dict, whether  it  be  a  grand  or  petit  Jurie,  It  shall  have  liber- 
tie to  give  a  non  Liquit,  or  a  'spetiall  verdict,  in  which  last, 
that  is  in  a  spetiall  verdict,  the  Judgement  of  the  cause 
shall  be  left  to  the  Court,  And  all  Jurors  shall  have  libertie  in 
matters  of  fact  if  they  cannot  finde  the  maine  issue,  yet  to 
finde  and  present  in  their  verdict  so  much  as  they  can,  If  the 
Bench  and  Jurors  shall  so  differ  at  any  time  about  their  ver- 
dict that  either  of  them  can  not  proceed  with  peace  of  con- 
science the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  Generall  Court,  who 
shall  take  the  question  from  both  and  determine  it. 

32.  Every  man  shall  have  libertie  to  replevy  his  Cattell 
or  goods  impounded,  distreined,  seised,  or  extended,  unlesse 
it  be  upon  execution  after  Judgement,  and  in  paiment  of 
fines.  Provided  he  puts  in  good  securitie  to  prosecute  his 
replevin,  And  to  satisfie  such  demands  as  his  Adversary 
shall  recover  against  him  in  Law. 

33.  No  mans  person  shall  be  Arrested,  or  imprisoned 
upon  execution  or  judgment  for  any  debt  or  fine,  If  the  law 
can  finde  competent  meanes  of  satisfaction  otherwise  from 
his  estaite,  And  if  not  his  person  may  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned where  he  shall  be  kept  at  his  owne  charge,  not  the 
plantife's  till  satisfaction  be  made  :  unlesse  the  Court  that 
had  cognizance  of  the  cause  or  some  superior  Court  shall 
otherwise  provide. 
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34.  If  any  man  shall  be  proved  and  Judged  a  commen 
Barrator  vexing  others  with  unjust  frequent  and  endtesse 
suites,  It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  Courts  both  to  denie  him 
the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  Barratry. 

35.  No  mans  Come  nor  hay  that  is  in  the  feild  or  upon 
the  Cart,  nor  his  garden  stuffe,  nor  any  thing  subject  to 
present  decay,  shall  be  taken  in  any  distresse,  unles  he  that 
takes  it  doth  presently  bestow  it  where  it  may  not  be  im- 
besled  nor  suffer  spoile  or  decay,  or  give  securitie  to  satisfie 
the  worth  thereof  if  it  comes  to  any  harme. 

36.  It  shall  be  in  the  libertie  of  every  man  cast  con- 
demned or  sentenced  in  any  cause  in  any  Inferior  Court,  to 
make  their  Appeale  to  the  Court  of  Assistants,  provided  they 
tender  their  appeale  and  put  in  securitie  to  prosecute  it 
before  the  Court  be  ended  wherein  they  were  condemned, 
And  within  six  dayes  next  ensuing  put  in  good  securitie 
before  some  Assistant  to  satisfie  what  his  Adversarie  shall 
recover  against  him ;  And  if  the  cause  be  of  a  Criminall 
nature,  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  appearance,  And  everie 
man  shall  have  libertie  to  complaine  to  the  Generall  Court 
of  any  Injustice  done  him  in  any  Court  of  Assistants  or 
other 

37.  In  all  cases  where  it  appeares  to  the  Court  that  the 
plantife  hath  wilingly  and  witingly  done  wronge  to  the  de- 
fendant in  commenceing  and  prosecuting  any  action  or  com- 
plaint against  him,  They  shall  have  power  to  impose  upon 
him  a  proportionable  fine  to  the  use  of  the  defendant,  or 
accused  person,  for  his  false  complaint  or  clamor. 

38.  Everie  man  shall  have  libertie  to  Record  in  the 
publique  Rolles  of  any  Court  any  Testimony  given  upon  oath 
in  the  same  Court,  or  before  two  Assistants,  or  any  Decde 
or  evidence  legally  confirmed  there  to  remaine  in  perpetuant 
rei  metnoriam,  that  is  for  perpetuall  memorial!  or  evidence 
upon  occasion. 

39.  In  all  Actions  both  reall  and  personal!  betweene 
partie  and  partie,  the  Court  shall  have  power  to  respite 
execution  for«a  convenient  time,  when  in  their  prudence  they 
see  just  cause  so  to  doe. 
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40.  No  Conveyance,  Deede,  or  promise  what  so  ever  shall 
t>e  of  validitie,  If  it  be  gotten  by  Illegal  violence,  imprison- 
ment, threatenings,  or  any  kinde  of  forcible  compulsion 
•called  Dures. 

41.  Everie  man  that  is  to  Answere  for  any  Criminall 
•cause,  whether  he  be  in  prison  or  under  bayle,  his  cause 
•shall  be  heard  and  determined  at  the  next  Court  that  hath 
proper  Cognizance  thereof,  And  may  be  done  without  prej- 
udice of  Justice. 

42.  No  man  shall  be  twise  sentenced  by  Civill  Justice 
for  one  and  the  same  Crime,  offence,  or  Trespasse. 

43.  No  man  shall  be  beaten  with  above  40  stripes,  nor  v 
rshall  any  true  gentleman,  nor  any  man  equall  to  a  gentleman   ] 
be  punished  with  whipping,  unles  his  crime  be  very  shame- 
full,  and  his  course  of  life  vitious  and  profligate. 

44.  No  man  condemned  to  dye  shall  be  put  to  death 
-within  fower  dayes  next  after  his  condemnation,  unles  the 
•Court  see  spetiall  cause  to  the  contrary,  or  in  case  of 
martiall  law,  nor  shall  the  body  of  any  man  so  put  to  death 
be  unburied  12  howers,  unlesse  it  be  in  case  of  Anatomic 

45.  No  man  shall  be  forced  by  Torture  to  confesse  any 
■Crime  against  himselfe  nor  any  other  unlesse  it  be  in  some 
Capitall  case  where  he  is  first  fullie  convicted  by  cleare  and 
^uffitient  evidence  to  be  guilty,  After  which  if  the  cause  be 
of  that  nature,  That  it  is  very  apparent  there  be  other  con- 
-.spiratours,  or  confederates  with  him,  Then  he  may  be  tortured, 
yet  not  with  such  Tortures  as  be  Barbarous  and  inhumane. 

46.  For  bodilie  punishments  we  allow  amongst  us  none 
that  are  inhumane  Barbarous  or  cruell 

47.  No  man  shall  be  put  to  death  without  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  or  that  which  is  equivalent  there  unto. 

48.  Every  Inhabitant  of  the  Counrtie  shall  have  free 
libertie  to  search  and  veewe  any  Rooles,  Records,  or  Reges- 
ters  of  any  Court  or  office  except  the  Councell,  And  to  have 
a  transcript  or  exemplification  thereof  written  examined, 
and  signed  by  the  hand  of  the  officer  of  the  office  paying  the 
appointed  fees  therefore. 
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49.  No  free  man  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  upon  Juries 
above  two  Courts  in  a  yeare,  except  grand  Jurie  men,  who> 
shall  hould  two  Courts  together  at  the  least. 

50.  All  Jurors  shall  be  chosen  continuallie  by  the  free- 
men of  the  Towne  where  they  dwell. 

51.  All  Associates  selected  at  any  time  to  Assist  the 
Assistants  in  Inferior  Courts,  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Townes  belonging  to  that  Court,  by  orderly  agreement 
amonge  themselves. 

52.  Children,  Idiots,  Distracted  persons,  and  all  that  are 
strangers,  or  new  commers  to  our  plantation,  shall  have  such 
allowances  and  dispensations  in  any  cause  whether  Criminall 
or  other  as  religion  and  reason  require. 

53.  The  age  of  discretion  for  passing  away  of  lands  or 
such  kinde  of  herediments,  or  for  giveing  of  votes,  verdicts  or 
Sentence  in  any  Civill  Courts  or  causes,  shall  be  one  and 
twentie  yeares. 

54.  When  so  ever  anything  is  to  be  put  to  vote,  any  sen- 
tence to  be  pronounced,  or  any  other  matter  to  be  proposed, 
or  read  in  any  Court  or  Assembly,  If  the  president  or  moderator 
thereof  shall  refuse  to  performe  it,  the  Major  parte  of  the 
members  of  that  Court  or  Assembly  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  any  other  meete  man  of  them  to  do  it,  And  if  there 
be  just  cause  to  punish  him  that  should  and  would  not. 

55.  In  all  suites  or  Actions  in  any  Court,  The  plantife 
shall  have  libertie  to  make  all  the  titles  and  claims  to  that  he 
sues  for  he  can.  And  the  Defendant  shall  have  libertie  to 
plead  all  the  pleas  he  can  in  answere  to  them,  and  the  Court 
shall  judge  according  to  the  intire  evidence  of  all. 

56.  If  any  man  shall  behave  himselfe  offensively  at  any 
Towne  meeting,  the  rest  of  the  freemen  then  present,  shalL 
have  power  to  sentence  him  for  his  offence,  So  be  it  the 
mulct  or  penaltie  exceede  not  twentie  shilings. 

57.  When  so  ever  any  person  shall  come  to  any  very  sud- 
daine  untimely  and  unnaturall  death,  Some  Assistant,  or  the 
Constables  of  that  Towne  shall  forthwith  sumon  a  Jury  of 
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twelve  free  men  to  inquire  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  their 
death,  and  shall  present  a  true  verdict  thereof  to  some  neere 
Assistant,  or  the  next  Court  to  be  helde  for  that  Towne  upon 
their  oath. 

-Liberties  more  peculiarlie  concerning  the  free  men. 

58.  Civill  Authorie  hath  power  and  libertie  to  see  the 
peace,  ordinances  and  Rules  of  Christ  observed  in  every 
church  according  to  his  word,  so  it  be  done  in  a  Civill  and 
not  in  an  Ecclesiastical  way. 

59.  Civill  Authoritie  hath  power  and  libertie  to  deale 
with  any  Church  member  in  away  of  Civill  Justice,  notwith- 
standing any  Church  relation,  office,  or  interest. 

60.  No  church  censure  shall  degrade  or  depose  any 
man  from  any  Civill  dignitie,  office,  or  Authoritie  he  shall 
have  in  the  Commonwealth. 

61.  No  Magestrate,  Juror,  Officer,  or  other  man  shall  be 
bound  to  informe  present  or  reveale  any  private  crim  or  of- 
fence, wherein  there  is  no  perill  or  danger  to  this  plantation 
or  any  member  thereof,  when  any  necessarietye  of  conscience 
binds  him  to  secresie  grounded  upon  the  word  of  god,  unlesse 
it  be  in  case  of  testimony  lawfully  required. 

62.  Any  Shire  or  Towne  shall  have  libertie  to  choose 
their  Deputies  whom  and  where  they  please  for  the  General 
Court,  So  be  it  they  be  free  men,  and  have  taken  there 
oath  of  fealtie,  and  Inhabiting  in  this  Jurisdiction. 

63.  No  Governor,  Deputie  Governor,  Assistant  Associate, 
or  grand  Jury  man  at  any  Court,  nor  any  Deputie  for  the 
Generall  Court,  shall  at  any  time  beare  his  owne  chardges  at 
any  Court,  but  their  necessary  expehces  shall  be  defrayed 
either  by  the  Towne,  or  Shire  on  whose  service  they  are,  or 
by  the  Country  in  generall. 

64.  Everie  Action  betweene  partie  and  partie,  and  pro- 
ceedings against  delinquents  in  Criminall  causes  shall  be 
briefly  and  destinctly  entered  in  the  Rolles  of  every  Court  by 
the  Recorder  thereof.  That  such  actions  be  not  afterwards 
brought  againe  to  the  vexation  of  any  man. 
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65.  No  custome  or  prescription  shall  ever  prevaile 
amongst  us  in  any  morall  cause,  our  meaneing  is  maintaine 
anythinge  that  can  be  proved  to  bee  morrallie  sinfull  by  the 
word  of  god. 

66.  The  Freemen  of  every  Towneship  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  by  laws  and  constitutions  as  may  concerne 
the  well  fare  of  their  Towne,  provided  they  be  not  of  a  Crimi- 
nall,  but  onely  of  a  prudentiall  nature,  And  that  their  penal- 
ties exceede  not  20  sh.  for  one  offence.  And  that  they  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  publique  laws  and  orders  of  the  Countrie. 
And  if  any  Inhabitant  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  observe 
them,  they  shall  have  power  to  levy  the  appointed  penalties 
by  distresse. 

67.  It  is  the  constant  libertie  of  the  free  men  of  this 
plantation  to  choose  yearly  at  the  Court  of  Election  out  of  the 
freemen  all  the  Generall  officers  of  this  Jurisdiction.  If  they 
please  to  dischardge  them  at  the  day  of  Election  by  way  of 
vote.  They  may  do  it  without  shewing  cause.  But  if  at 
any  other  generall  Court,  we  hould  it  due  justice,  that  the 
reasons  thereof  be  alleadged  and  proved.  By  Generall  offi- 
cers we  meane,  our  Governor,  Deputie  Governor,  Assistants, 
Treasurer,  Generall  of  our  warres.  And  our  Admiral  1  at  Sea, 
and  such  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  of  the  like  generall  nature. 

68.  It  is  the  libertie  of  the  freemen  to  choose  such  depu- 
ties for  the  Generall  Court  out  of  themselves,  either  in  their 
owne  Townes  or  elsewhere  as  they  judge  fitest,  And  because 
we  cannot  foresee  what  varietie  and  weight  of  occasions  may 
fall  into  future  consideration,  And  what  counsells  we  may 
stand  in  neede  of,  we  decree.  That  the  Deputies  (to  attend 
the  Generall  Court  in  the  behalfe  of  the  Countrie)  shall  not 
any  time  be  stated  or  in  acted,  but  from  Court  to  Court,  or  af 
the  most  but  for  one  yeare.  that  the  Countrie  may  have  an 
Annuall  libertie  to  do  in  that  case  what  is  most  behoofefuli 
for  the  best  welfaire  thereof. 

69.  No  Generall  Court  shall  be  desolved  or  adjourned 
without  the  consent  of  the  Major  parte  thereof. 

70.  All  Freemen  called  to  give  any  advise,  vote,  verdict, 
or  sentence  in  any  Court,  Counsell,  or  Civill  Assembly,  shall 
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have  full  freedome  to  doe  it  according  to  their  true  Judge- 
ments and  Consciences,  So  it  be  done  orderly  and  inofen- 
sively  for  the  manner. 

71.  The  Governor  shall  have  a  casting  voice  whensoever 
an  Equi  vote  shall  fall  out  in  the  Court  of  Assistants,  or 
generall  assembly,  So  shall  the  presedent  or  moderator  have 
in  all  Civill  Courts  or  Assemblies. 

72.  The  Governor  and  Deputie  Governor  Joyntly  con- 
senting or  any  three  Assistants  concurring  in  consent  shall 
have  power  out  of  Court  to  reprive  a  condemned  malefac- 
tour,  till  the  next  quarter  or  generall  Court.  The  generall 
Court  onely  shall  have  power  to  pardon  a  condemned  male- 
factor. 

73.  The  Generall  Court  hath  libertie  and  Authorise  to 
send  out  any  member  of  this  Comanwealth  of  what  qual- 
itie,  condition  or  office  whatsoever  into  forreine  parts  about 
any  publique  message  or  Negotiation.  Provided  the  partie 
sent  be  acquainted  with  the  affaire  he  goeth  about,  and  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  service. 

74.  The  freemen  of  every  Towne  or  Towneship,  shall 
have  full  power  to  choose  yearly  or  for  lesse  time  out  of 
themselves  a  convenient  number  of  fitt  men  to  order  the 
planting  or  prudential]  occasions  of  that  Towne,  according 
to  Instructions  given  them  in  writeing,  Provided  nothing  be 
done  by  them  contrary  to  the  publique  laws  and  orders  of  the 
Countrie,  provided  also  the  number  of  such  select  persons 
be  not  above  nine. 

75*  It  is  and  shall  be  the  libertie  of  any  member  or 
members  of  any  Court,  Councell  or  Civill  Assembly  in  cases 
of  makeing  or  executing  any  order  or  law,  that  properlie 
concerne  religion,  or  any  cause  capitall,  or  warres,  or  Sub- 
scription to  any  publique  Articles  or  Remonstrance,  in  case 
they  cannot  in  Judgement  and  conscience  consent  to  that 
way  the  Major  vote  or  suffrage  goes,  to  make  their  contra 
Remonstrance  or  protestation  in  speech  or  writeing,  and  upon 
request  to  have  their  dissent  recorded  in  the  Rolles  of  that 
Court.  So  it  be  done  Christianlie  and  respectively  for  the 
manner.  And  their  dissent  onely  be  entered  without  the 
reasons  thereof,  for  the  avoiding  of  tediousness. 
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76.  When  so  ever  any  Jurie  of  trialis  or  Jurours  are  not 
cleare  in  their  Judgements  or  consciences  consemeing  any 
cause  wherein  they  are  to  give  their  verdict,  They  shall  have 
libertie  in  open  Court  to  advise  with  any  man  they  thinke 
fitt  to  resolve  or  direct  them,  before  they  give  in  their  verdict. 

77.  In  all  cases  wherein  any  freeman  is  to  give  his  vote, 
be  it  in  point  of  Election,  makeing  constitutions  and  orders, 
or  passing  sentence  in  any  case  of  Judicature  or  the  like,  if 
he  cannot  see  reason  to  give  it  positively  one  way  or  an 
other,  he  shall  have  libertie  to  be  silent,  and  not  pressed  to 
a  determined  vote. 

78.  The  Generall  or  publique  Treasure  or  any  parte 
thereof  shall  never  be  exspended  but  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Generall  Court,  nor  any  Shire  Treasure,  but  by^the  ap- 
pointment of  the  freemen  thereof,  nor  any  Towne  Treasurie 
but  by  the  freemen  of  that  Towneship. 

Liberties   of  Woemen 

79.  If  any  man  at  his  death  shall  not  leave  his  wife  a 
competent  portion  of  his  estaite,  upon  just  complaint  made 
to  the  Generall  Court  she  shall  be  relieved. 

80.  Everie  marryed  woeman  shall  be  free  from  bodilie 
correction  or  stripes  by  her  husband,  unlesse  it  be  in  his 
owne  defence  upon  her  assalt.  If  there  be  any  just  cause 
of  correction  complaint  shall  be  made  to  Authoritie  as- 
sembled in  some  Court,  from  which  onely  she  shall  receive 
it. 

Liberties   of  Children 

81.  When  parents  dye  intestate,  the  Elder  sonne  shall 
have  a  doble  portion  of  his  whole  estate  reall  and  personally 
unlesse  the  Generall  Court  upon  just  cause  alleadged  shall 
Judge  otherwise. 

82.  When  parents  dye  intestate,  haveing  noe  heires  males 
of  their  bodies  their  Daughters  shall  inherit  as  Co-partners, 
unles  the  Generall  Court  upon  just  reason  shall  judge  other- 
wise. 
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83.  If  any  parents  shall  wilfullie  and  unreasonably  deny 
any  chrlde  timely  or  convenient  mariage,  or  shall  exercise 
any  unnatural!  severitie  towards  them,  Such  childeren  shall 
.have  free  libertie  to  complaine  to  Authoritie  for  redresse. 

84.  No  Orphan  dureing  their  minoritie  which  was  not 
•committed  to  tuition  or  service  by  the  parents  in  their  life 
time,  shall  afterwards  be  absolutely  disposed  of  by  any 
lrindred,  freind,  Executor,  Towneship,  or  Church,  nor  by 
themselves  without  the  consent  of  some  Court,  wherein  two 
Assistants  at  least  shall  be  present. 


Liberties  of  Servants 

85.  If  any  servants  shall  flee  from  the  Tiranny  and 
■crueltie  of  their  masters  to  the  howse  of  any  freeman  of  the 
same  Towne,  they  shall  be  there  protected  and  susteyned 
till  due  order  be  taken  for  their  relife.  Provided  due  notice 
thereof  be  speedily  given  to  their  maisters  from  whom  they 
iled.  And  the  next  Assistant  or  Constable  where  the  partie 
ilying  is  harboured. 

86.  No  servant  shall  be  put  of  for  above  a  yeare  to  any 
-other  neither  in  the  life  time  of  their  maister  nor  after  their 
•death  by  their  Executors  or  Administrators  unlesse  it  be  by 
•consent  of  Authoritie  assembled  in  some  Court,  or  two  As- 
sistants. 

87.  If  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his  man 
•servant,  or  maid  servant,  or  otherwise  mayme  or  much  dis- 
figure him,  unlesse  it  be  by  meere  casualtie,  he  shall  let 
them  goe  free  from  his  service.  And  shall  have  such  further 
recompense  as  the  Court  shall  allow  him. 

88.  Servants  that  have  served  deligentlie  and  faithfully  to 
the  benefltt  of  their  maisters  seaven  yeares,  shall  not  be  sent 
away  emptie.  And  if  any  have  bene  unfaithfull,  negligent  or 
-unprofitable  in  their  service,  notwithstanding  the  good  usage 
of  their  maisters,  they  shall  not.be  dismissed  till  they  have 
made  satisfaction  according  to  the  Judgement  of  Authoritie. 
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Liberties  of  Forreiners  and  Strangers 


89.  If  any  people  of  other  Nations  professing  the  true 
Christian  Religion  shall  flee  to  us  from  the  Tiranny  or  op- 
pression of  their  persecutors,  or  from  famyne,  warres,  or  the 
like  necessary  and  compulsarie  cause,  They  shall  be  enter- 
tayned  and  succoured  amongst  us,  according  to  that  power 
and  prudence  god  shall  give  us. 

90.  If  any  ships  or  other  vessels,  be  it  freind  or  enemy,, 
shall  suffer  shipwrack  upon  our  Coast,  there  shall  be  no  vio- 
lence or  wrong  offered  to  their  persons  or  goods.  But  their 
persons  shall  be  harboured,  and  relieved,  and  their  goods  pre- 
served in  safety  till  Authoritie  may  be  certified  thereof,  and 
shall  take  further  order  therein. 

91.  There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slaverie  villinage  or 
Captivitie  amongst  us,  unles  it  be  lawfull  Captives  taken  in 
just  warres,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  selle  themselves 
or  are  sold  to  us.  And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and 
Christian  usages  which  the  law  of  god  established  in  Israeli 
concerning  such  persons  doeth  morally  require.  This- 
exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  Judged  thereto  by 
Authoritie. 

Off  the  Bruite  Creature 

92.  No  man  shall  exercise  any  Tirranny  or  Crueltie 
towards  any  bruite  Creature  which  are  usuallie  kept  for 
mans  use. 

93.  If  any  man  shall  have  occasion  to  leade  or  drive 
Cattel  from  place  to  place  that  is  far  off,  So  that  they  be 
weary,  or  hungry,  or  fall  sick,  or  lambe,  It  shall  be  lawful  to- 
rest  or  refresh  them,  for  a  competent  time,  in  any  open 
place  that  is  not  Corne,  meadow,  or  inclosed  for  some  pecul- 
iar use. 

94.   Capitall  Laws 
z. 

Dut.  13. 6.  10  If  any  man  after  legall  conviction  shall  have 

Dut.  17. 2.  6         or  worship  any  other  god,  but  the    lord  god* 
Ex.  22.  20  he  shaii  be  pUt  t0  death. 
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2. 

Ex.  22. 18.  If  any  man  or  woeman  be  a  witch,  (that  is 

Lev.  20.  27.         hath  or  consulteth    with    a  familiar  spirit,. 
Dut.  18.  k>.  They  shall  be  put  to  death. 

3- 

If  any  person  shall  Blaspheme  the  name  of 

god,   the  father,  Sonne  or  Holie  ghost,  with 

Lev.  24. 15. 16    direct,  expresse,  presumptuous  or  high  handed 

blasphemie,   or  shall  curse  god  in  the  like 
manner,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

If  any  person  committ  any  wilful  murther,. 

E    21  12  which  is  man  slaughter,  committed  upon  pre- 

Numb.  35. 13.       mediated   mallice,  hatred,  or  Crueltie,  not  in 

14.  30.  31.         a  mans  necessarie  and  just  defence,  nor  by 

meere  casualtie  against   his  will,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death. 

5. 
N     b  "^  any  Person  slayeth  an  other  suddainely 

Lev.  24.  17.  *     *  in  his  anger  or  Crueltie  of  passion,  he  shall  be 

put  to  death. 

6. 

If  any  person  shall  slay  an  other  through: 
Ex.  21. 14.  guile,  either  by  poysoning  or  other  such  divel- 

ish  practice,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

[  §  §  7—9  omitted.] 

10. 

Ex.  21. 16.  H  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankinde,  he 

shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

11. 
D  V  If  any  man  rise  up  by  false  witnes,  wittingly 

Uj8.  19.  an<*  °f  purpose  to  take  away  any  man's  life,  he 

shall  be  put  to  death. 

12. 

If  any  man  shall  conspire  and  attempt  any  invasion,  insur- 
rection, or  publique  rebellion  against  our  commonwealth,  or 
shall  indeavour  to  surprize  any  Towne  or  Townes,  fort  or 
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forts  therein,  or  shall  treacherously  and  perfedtouslie  attempt 
the  alteration  and  subversion  of  our  frame  of  politie  or  Gov- 
ernment fundamentallie,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

95.      A  DECLARATION  OF  THE  LIBERTIES  THE  LORD  JESUS 
HATH  GIVEN  TO-  THE  CHURCHES. . 

1.  All  the  people  of  god  within  this  Jurisdiction  who  are  not 
in  a  church  way,  and  be  orthodox  in  Judgement,  and  not  scan- 
dalous in  life,  shall  have  full  libertie  to  gather  themselves 
into  a  Church  Estaite.  Provided  they  doe  it  in  a  Christian 
way,  with  due  observation  of  the  rules  of  Christ  revealed  in 
his  word. 

2.  Every  Church  hath  full  libertie  to  exercise  all  the 
ordinances  of  god,  according  to  the  rules  of  Scripture. 

3.  Every  Church  hath  free  libertie  of  Election  and  ordi- 
nation of  all  their  officers  from  time  to  time,  provided  they 
be  able,  pious  and  orthodox. 

4.  Every  Church  hath  free  libertie  of  Admission,  Recom- 
mendation, Dismission,  and  Expulsion,  or  deposall  of  their 
officers,  and  members,  upon  due  cause,  with  free  exercise  of 
the  Discipline  and  Censures  of  Christ  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  word. 

5.  No  Injunctions  are  to  be  put  upon  any  Church,  Church 
Officers  or  member  in  point  of  Doctrine,  worship  or  Disci- 
pline, whether  for  substance  or  cercumstance  besides  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  lord. 

6.  Every  Church  of  Christ  hath  freedome  to  celebrate 
•dayes  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  of  thanksgiveing  according 
to  the  word  of  god 

7.  The  Elders  of  Churches  have  free  libertie  to  meete 
monthly,  Quarterly,  or  otherwise,  in  convenient  numbers  and 
places,  for  conferences,  and  consultations  about  Christian  and 
Church  questions  and  occasions. 

8.  All  Churches  have  libertie  to  deale  with  any  of  their 
members  in  a  church  way  that  are  in  the.  hand  of  Justice. 
So  it  be  not  to  retard  or  hinder  the  course  thereof. 
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9.  Every  Church  hath  libertie  to  deale  with  any  mages- 
trate,  Deputieof  Court  or  other  officer  what  soe  ever  that  is  a 
member  in  a  church  way  in  case  of  apparent  and  just  offence 
given  in  their  places,  so  it  be  done  with  due  observance 
and  respect. 

10.  Wee  allowd  private  meetings  for  edification  in 
religion  amongst  Christians  of  all  sortes  of  people.  So  it  be 
without  just  offence  both  for  number,  time,  place,  and  other 
cercumstances. 

11.  For  the  preventing  and  removeing  of  errour  and 
offence  that  may  grow  and  spread  in  any  of  the  Churches  in 
this  Jurisdiction.  And  for  the  preserve! ng  of  trueith  and 
peace  in  the  several  churches  within  themselves,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  exercise  of  brotherly  communion,  amongst 
all  the  churches  in  the  Countrie,  It  is  allowed  and  ratified,  by 
the  Authoritie  of  this  General!  Court  as  a  lawfull  libertie  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ.  That  once  in  every  month  of  the 
yeare  (when  the  season  will  beare  it)  It  shall  be  lawfull  for 
the  minesters  and  Elders,  of  the  Churches  neere  adjoyneing 
together,  with  any  other  of  the  breetheren  with  the  consent  of 
the  churches  to  assemble  by  course  in  each  severall  Church 
one  after  an  other.  To  the  intent  after  the  preaching  of  the 
-word  by  such  a  minister  as  shall  be  requested  thereto  by  the 
Elders  of  the  church  where  the  Assembly  is  held,  The  rest  of 
the  day  may  be  spent  in  publique  Christian  Conference 
about  the  discussing  and  resolveing  of  any  such  doubts  and 
•cases  of  conscience  concerning  matter  of  doctrine  or  worship 
or  government  of  the  church  as  shall  be  propounded  by  any 
of  the  Breetheren  of  that  church,  with  leave  also  to  any  other 
Brother  to  propound  his  objections  or  answeres  for  further 
satisfaction  according  to  the  word  of  god.  Provided  that  the 
whole  action  be  guided  and  moderated  by  the  Elders  of  the 
Church  where  the  Assemblie  is  helde,  or  by  such  others  as 
they  shall  appoint.  And  that  no  thing  be  concluded  and  im- 
posed by  way  of  Authoritie  from  one  or  more  Churches  upon 
an  other,  but  onely  by  way  of  Brotherly  conference  and  con- 
sultations. That  the  trueth  may  be  searched  out  to  the  satis- 
fying of  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  god  according 
to  his  worde.  And  because  such  an  Assembly  and  the 
w>rke  their  of  can  not  be  duely  attended  to  if  other  lectures  be 
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held  in  the  same  weeke.  It  is  therefore  agreed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Churches.  That  in  that  weeke  when  such  an 
Assembly  is  held.  All  the  lectures  in  all  the  neighbouring 
Churches  for  that  weeke  shall  be  forborne.  That  so  the  pub- 
lique  service  of  Christ  in  this  more  solemne  Assembly  may 
be  transacted  with  greater  deligence  and  attention. 

96.  How  so  ever  these  above  specified  rites,  freedomesr 
Immunities,  Authorities  and  priveledges,  both  Civill  and 
Ecclesiasticall  are  expressed  onely  under  the  name  and  title 
of  Liberties,  and  not  in  the  exact  forme  of  Laws,  or  Statutes,, 
yet  we  do  with  one  consent  fullie  Authorise,  and  earnestly 
intreate  all  that  are  and  shall  be  in  Authofitie  to  consider 
them  as  laws,  and  not  to  faile  to  inflict  condigne  and  propor- 
tionable punishments  upon  every  man  impartiallie,  that  shalL 
infringe  or  violate  any  of  them. 

97.  Wee  likewise  give  full  power  and  libertie  to  any  per- 
son that  shall  at  any  time  be  denyed  or  deprived  of  any  of 
them,  to  commence  and  prosecute  their  suite,  Complaint,  or 
action  against  any  man  that  shall  so  doe,  in  any  Court  that 
hath  proper  Cognizance  or  judicature  thereof. 

98.  Lastly  because  our  dutie  and  desire  is  to  do  nothing 
suddainlie  which  fundamentally  concerne  us,  we  decree  that 
these  rites  and  liberties  shall  be  Audably  read  and  deliber- 
ately weighed  at  every  Generall  Court  that  shall  be  held,, 
within  three  yeares  next  Insueing,  And  such  of  them  as  shall 
not  be  altered  or  repealed  they  shall  stand  so  ratified,  That 
no  man  shall  infringe  them  without  due  punishment. 

And  if  any  Generall  Court  within  these  next  thre  yeares 
shall  faile  or  forget  to  reade  and  consider  them  as  above- 
said.  The  Governor  and  Deputie  Governor  for  the  time 
being,  and  every  Assistant  present  at  such  Courts  shall  for- 
feite  20  sh.  a  man,  and  everie  Deputie  10  sh.  a  man  for  each 
neglect,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  their  proper  estate,  and 
not  by  the  Country  or  the  Townes  which  choose  them* 
And  when  so  ever  there  shall  arise  any  question  in  any  Court 
amonge  the  Assistants  and  Associates  thereof  about  the  ex- 
planation of  these  Rites  and  liberties,  The  Generall  Court 
onely  shall  have  power  to  interprett  them. — From  Win.  H» 
Whitmore's  Bibliographical  Essay,  Boston,  1890,  pp.  32-68. 
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II. 

Fundamentalls  of  the  Massachusetts  Compared 

with  Magna  Charta. 


Magna  Charta, 

I.     The  Church  shall  en- 
joy all  her  liberties. 


2.  No  man  shall  be  con- 
demned but  by  lawful  tryall : 
Justice  shall  not  be  sould, 
deferred  nor  denyed  to  any 
man.  All  mens  liberties  and 
free  customes  shall  be  re- 
served.. 


Fundamentalls  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, 

1.  All  persons  orthodoxe 
in  judgment  and  not  scanda- 
lous in  life,  may  gather  into 
a  church  estate  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  gospell  of 
Jesus     Christ.      Liberty,    i. 

Such  may  choose  and  or- 
daine  theire  owne  officers, 
and  exercise  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ,  without 
any  injunction  in  doctrine, 
worship  or  discipline.  Lib- 
erty, 2  and  38. 

2.  No  mans  life,  honor* 
liberty,  wife,  children,  goods 
or  estate  shall  be  taken 
away,  punished,  or  endam- 
aged, under  colour  of  lawe, 
or  countenance  of  authoritie, 
but  by  an  expresse  lawe  of 
the  generall  court,  or  in  de- 
fect of  such  lawe,  by  the 
word  of  God,  etc.     Liberty,  1. 

Every  person  within  this 
jurisdiction,  etc.,  shall  enjoy 
the  same  justice  and  lawe, 
etc.,  without  partiality  or 
delay.     Liberty,  2. 

All  lands  and  hereditaments 
shall  be  free  from  all  fines, 
forfeitures,  etc.     Liberty,  10. 
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Magna  Charta. 


3.  All  cities  and  townes 
shall  have  theire  liberties 
and  free  customes. 


4.  There  shall  be  one 
measure  of  corne  and  wine 
throughout  the  kingdome. 


5.  Courts  of  judicature 
shall  be  kepte  in  a  place  cer- 
taine. 


6.  Difficult  cases  shall  be 
determined  by  the  justices 
of  the  bench,  which  was  then 
the  highest  court  of  judica- 
ture. 


7.  No  amerciament  shall 
be,  but  for  reasonable  cause, 
and  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  offence;  saveing 
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setts. 

Every  man  may  remove 
himselfe  and  his  f amilie,-  etc., 
if  there  be  no  legal  impedi- 
ment.    Liberty,  17. 

3.  The  freemen  of  every 
towne  may  dispose  of  theire 
towne  lands,  etc.,  and  may 
make  such  orders  as  may  be 
for  the  well  ordering  of  their 
townes,  etc.,  and  may  choose 
their  constables  and  other 
officers.     (1)  mo  1635. 

4.  One  measure  is  ap- 
pointed through  the  country, 
according  to  the  Kings 
standard.  (3)  1631  and 
1638. 

5.  Courts  of  judicature 
shall  be  kept  at  Boston  for 
Suffolk,  at  Cambridge  for 
Middlesex,  at  Salem  and 
Ipswich  for  Essex,  etc.,  upon 
certaine     dayes  yearly.     (1) 

1635- 

6.  Difficult  cases  are 
finally  determinable  in  the 
court  of  assistants,  or  in  the 
general  court  by  appeale  or 
petition,  or  by  reference 
from  the  inferiour  court* 
Liberty,  31  and  36. 

7.  Upon  unjust  suites 
the  plaintiff  shall  be  fined 
proportionable  to  his  offence. 
Liberty,  37. 
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Magna  Charta. 

to  a  freeman  his  freehould, 
and  to  a  merchant  his  mer- 
chandize ;  and  no  such 
amerciament  to  be  assessed 
but  by  the  oaths  of  good  and 
lawful  men  of  the  vicenage. 


8.     No    wager     of    lawe 
shall  be  allowed  without  wit- 


nesses. 


9.     Merchants  shall  have 
safe  conducts. 


Fundamentalls  of  the    Massachu- 
setts. 

No  mans  goods  shall  be 
taken  away,  but  by  a  due 
course  of  justice.  Liberty,. 
i.  In  criminal  causes  it 
shall  be  at  the  liberty  of  the 
accused  partie,  to  be  tryed 
by  the  bench  or  by  a  jury. 
Liberty,  23. 

We  doe  not  fine  or  sentence 
any  man,  but  upon  sufficient 
testimonie  upon  oath,  or 
confession.     Custome. 

8.  Wager- of  lawe  is  not 
allowed,  but  according  to 
this  lawe,  and  according  to 
Exod.  22.  8. 

9.  Letters  testimonial  are 
granted  to  merchants,  when 
there  is  occasion.     Custome. 


The    Common     Lawes     of   Eng- 
land. 

I.  The  supreame  authori- 
se is  in  the  high  court  of 
parliament. 


2.  In  the  parliament  the 
people  are  present  by  theire 
deputies,  the  knights  and 
burgesses  of  the  house  of 
commons,  that  nothing  can 
passe  without  theire  allow- 
ance. 


Fundamentalls  of  the    Massachu* 
setts. 

1.  The  highest  authoritie 
here  is  in  the  general  court, 
both  by  our  charter,  and  by 
our  owne  positive  lawes.  (3) 
1634,  etc. 

2.  In  our  general  court 
the  people  are  present  by 
theire  deputies,  so  as  nothing 
can  passe  without  theire  al- 
lowance.    Charter,    and   (1) 

1635. 
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3.  These  deputies  are  chos- 
<en  for  all  the  people,  but  not 
l>y  all  the  people  ;  but  only  by 
certaine  freehoulders  and 
free  burgers,  in  shires  and 
-corporations. 

4.  Both  parts  of  this 
-court,  viz.  the  aristocraticall 
and  democraticall  part  make 
but  one  court ;  yet  each  of 
them  sitt  and  consult  and 
act  apart,  and  each  hath  a 
like  negative  power. 


5.  The  acts  of  this  court 
bind  all  the  people,  as  well 
forraigne  as  free  borne  ;  as 
well  such  as  have  no  libertie 
in  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  as  the  free- 
houlders, etc.  who  choose 
them. 

6.  .  The  fundamentall 
frame  of  Englands  politie 
in  the  subordinate  exercise 
thereof,  is  either  in  courts  of 
justice  or  out  of  court. 

7.  In  courts  of  judica- 
ture, all  causes  both  civill 
and  criminall  are  determin- 
able either  by  the  judges  or 
jury,  or  by  the  judges  alone 
in  some  cases,  as  upon   de- 


3.  Our  deputies  are 
chosen  for  all  the  people, 
but  not  by  all  the  people, 
but  only  by  the  companie  of 
freemen  according  to  our 
charter. 

4.  The  governor  and  as- 
sistants being  the  aristocrat- 
icall, and  the  deputies 
the  democraticall  part,  yet 
make  but  one  court,  though 
they  sitt  and  act  apart,  and 
either  of  them  hath  a  like 
negative  power.  Charter, 
and  (1)  1635. 

5.  The  acts  of  this  gener- 
all  court  do  bind  all  within 
this  jurisdiction,  as  well  no- 
freemen  who  have  no  vote  in 
election  of  the  members  of  the 
court,  as  the  free  men  who 
doe  choose  them.  By  the 
charter. 

6.  This  government  in 
the  subordinate  exercise 
thereof  is  either  in  court  of 
judicature  or  out  of  court. 
By  the  charter  and  many 
positive  lawes. 

7.  In  our  court  of  judi- 
cature all  causes  civill  and 
criminall  are  determinable, 
either  by  the  judges  and 
jury,  or  by  the  judges  alone, 
etc.    as    in    England.     This 
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murrer  in  law,  confession, 
overt  act,  or  not  tentMng 
traverse,  etc.,  or  in  other 
cases,  as  appointed  by 
speciall  statute. 

8,  Out  of  court  the 
standing  councell  doe  order 
all  affairs  of  state  in  the  va- 
cancie  of  the  parliament. 


9.  The  justices  of  peace 
have  power  out  of  court  to 
preserve  the  peace,  etc. 


is  both  by  eustome  and  by- 
divers  lawes  established  ac- 
cording to  our  charter,  as 
Liberty,  29,  etc. 


8.  In  the  vacancie  of 
the  generall  court,  the  gov- 
ernor and  assistants  are  the 
standing  councell  to  take 
order  in  all  such  "[affaires. 
By  the  charter  and  (8)  1644. 

9.  The  governor  and  as- 
sistants have  power  out  of 
court  to  preserve  the  peace, 
etc.  By  the  charter  and 
custome,  and  divers  special! 
lawes. 


10.  The  ordinary  minis- 
terial! officers  are  sheriffs, 
constables,  marshalls*  bai- 
lieffs,  clarkes,  etc. 

IIr  The  ordinary  pro* 
cesse  are  summons,  attach- 
ments, distresses^  etc* 


12.  In  all  criminal!  cases 
where  no  certain*  penalty  is 
prescribed  by  law,  the  judges 
have  power  to  impose  ar- 
bitrary fines  or  penalties, 
according  to  the  nature  and 
merit  of  the  offences. 


10.  Our  ministeriall  of- 
ficers are  marshalls,  con- 
stables, clerks,  etc.  By  the 
charter. 

11.  Our  ordinary  pro- 
cesse  are  summons,  attach* 
ments,  distresses,  etc.  By 
charter. 

12.  In  all  criminal!  of- 
fences, where  the  law  hath 
prescribed  no  certaine  pen- 
altie,  the  judges  have  power 
to  inflict  penalties,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  Gods 
word.  Liberty  1,  and  by 
charter,  etc. 
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13.  Notorious  and  greate 
felonies,    as    treason,     mur- 

ther,  witchcraft, etc. 

are  punished  capitally,  but 
simple  theft  and  some  other 
felonies  are  not  punished 
with  death,  if  the  offender 
can  reade  in  scripture. 

14.  Adultery  is  referred 
to  the  canon  or  spirituall 
lawe. 


15.  All  publick  charges 
are  borne  by  the  publick  rev- 
enue or  treasury. 


16.  Where  the  publick 
treasury  will  not  suffice,  all 
necessary  charges  are  sup- 
plied by  subsidies,  etc. 
granted  by  parliament. 

17.  These  subsidies  are 
intended  to  be  equally  im- 
posed upon  all  places  and 
persons,  yet  in  some  cases 
they  prove  very  unequal,  yet 
they  are  collected,  and  such 
as  refuse  are  distreined. 


18.     The  parliament  is  not 


bound    to 


give 


account   to 
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13.  Treason,       murther, 

witchcraft, and 

other  notorious  crimes,  are 
punished  with  death :  But 
theft,  etc.  is  not  so  punished, 
because  we  reade  otherwise 
in  the  scripture.  Capitalls, 
etc. 

14.  Adultery  is  punished 
according  to  the  canon  of 
the  spirituall  lawe,  viz.  the 
scripture.     Capitalls,  etc. 

15.  All  publicke  charges 
are  defrayed  out  of  the  pub- 
lick stocke.  Custome,  and 
Liberty,  63. 

16.  When  we  have  no 
publick  stocke,  we  supply  our 
necessary  public  charges  by 
assessment  raised  by  the 
generall  court. 

17.  The  generall  court 
intends  an  equall  assessment 
upon  every  towne  and  per- 
son, and  indeavours  it,  by 
the  best  meanes  they  can 
invent  (yet  in  some  cases 
there  falls  out  inequalitie) 
this  is  levyed  by  distresse  of 
such  as  are  able,  and  yet 
refuse  to  pay.  Custome  and 
order  of  court. 

18.  The  generall  court  is 
not   bound   to  give  account 
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any  of   the  improvement   of 
these  subsidies. 


19.  It  is  a  fundamentall 
lawe  that  a  man  is  not  to  be 
imprisoned  if  he  tender  suf- 
ficient bayle,  etc.  except  in 
some  cases  capitall,  and 
some  other  speciall  cases. 


20.  The  full  age  of  man 
or  woman  for  passing  lands 
is  twenty  one  yeares. 

21.  A  marryed  woman 
cannot  dispose  of  any  lands 
or  other  estate  without  her 
husband,  nor  can  sue  or  be 
sued  without  him. 

22.  In  civill  actions  a 
man  may  appeare  and  an- 
swer by  his  attorney. 


of  the  expence  of  these  as- 
sessments ;  yet  they  doe 
sometimes  for  all  mens  satis- 
faction. 

19.  No  mans  person 
shall  be  restrained  or  im- 
prisoned, etc.  before  the 
lawe  hath  sentenced  him 
thereto,  if  he  can  put  in  suffi- 
cient baile,  etc.  except  in 
crimes  capitall,  etc.  Lib- 
erty, 18. 

20.  The  full  age,  for 
passing  lands,  giveing  votes 
etc.  is  twenty-one  years, 
Liberty,  53. 

21.  Married  women  can- 
not dispose  of  any  estate, 
etc.  nor  can  sue  or  be  sued, 
without  the  husband.  Cus- 
tome,  and  Liberty,  14. 

22.  In  civill  actions  a 
man  may  appeare  and  an- 
swer by  his  attorney.  Cus- 
tome. 


I.  The  eldest  sonne  is 
preferred  before  the  younger 
in  the  ancestors  inheritance. 


2.     Daughters      are     co- 
parceners in  the  inheritance. 


1,  The  eldest  sonne  is 
preferred  before  the  younger 
in  the  ancestors  inheritance. 
Liberty,  81. 

2.  Daughters  shall  in- 
herit as  coparceners.  Lib- 
erty, 82. 
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3.  Prescription  is  not  al- 
lowed in  cases  morally  and 
legally  civill. 


4.  Civill  authoritie.  hath 
power  over  any  officer  or 
member  of  the  church  in  all 
cases  civill  and  criminall. 

5.  No  man  is  to  be 
twice  punished  for  the  same 
offence. 


6.  No  oath  or  covenant 
of  a  publick  nature  can  be 
put  upon  the  subject  but  by 
act  of  parliament. 


7.     Publick    records     are 
open  to  every  subject. 


3.  No  custome  or  pre- 
scription shall  ever  prevaile, 
etc.  to  maintain  anything 
morally     sinnfull.      Liberty, 

4.  Civill  authority  may 
deale  with  any  church  mem- 
ber or  officer,  in  a  way  of 
civill  justice.     Liberty,  59. 

5.  No  man  shall  be  twice 
sentenced  by  civill  justice, 
for  the  same  offence.  Lib- 
erty, 42. 

6.  No  man  shall  be 
urged  to  take  any  oath,  or 
subscribe  any  articles,  cov- 
enant, or  remonstrance  of  a 
publick  and  civill  nature, 
but  such  as  the  general! 
court  hath  considered,  al- 
lowed and  required.  Lib- 
erty, 3- 


7.     Publick 
open    to     ail 
Liberty,  48. 


records  are 
inhabitants. 
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December,  1861 — March,   1865. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  A  wee;.. tit  //.'.''..,.■  /•  /''/-(No.  18)  hn\-c 
been  reprinted  in  full  Lincoln's  !«r-:  T-'.'.Mj'.'.r  .»:!.':  the  Me.--»a;;c  of 
July  4.  i86r.  The  extracts  beiow  »h.»w  im.v  tar  lv  raided  out  the 
principles  set  forth  in  those  two  -.'.rial  Jccm.isi  m{<.  'i'i,.-»<»'  i»or?i  -n^o!"  the 
later  annual  message-*  ami  other  >!  st«-  pa;  ei<  :.  u-.-  b«  >-r  >t  *■  <?• «!,  \\l;<  h 
hear  on  the  questions  of  th<  <mVP  v\j»*  and  t1><  -t,-.;n<  o«"  t.u  I" :•"•  »n.  The 
numerous  and  important  pap»  1-.  on  -diveiy  ar.  te\ve;-r  ;:«-  the  s't'deet 
conies  in  incidentally)  rc«i(rm!  foi  a  future  number. 

The  contemporary  ofnvni  t«  *-i  <  ef  the  'ioeirmiu*  are  usually  io  he 
found  in  the  Co?ie~ression:l  f/.'e'Y  and  in  the  denote  Ereenfive  Poeu/ueuts 
and  House  Executive  Doeunteu.'s.  Th.y  aie  reprinted  in  tin  newspapers 
of  the   time,  in    the   Amenmu   Annuo',    f'v-J.>/(o'iti  and    in    many  other 
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places.  They  will  appear  in  James  D.  Richardson's  Compilation  of  the 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.  The  texts  here  used  are  all 
taken  from  the  more  authoritative  publication,  John  G.  Nicolay  and 
John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works. 

The  historical  background  of  the  period  may  be  learned  from  the 
numerous  biographies  of  Lincoln,  especially  those  by  Nicolay  and 
Hay,  Carl  Schurz,  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Herndon,  H.  T.  Ray- 
mond, and  J.  N.  Arnold ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  Gideon  Welles, 
Hugh  McCullough,  L.  E.  Chittenden,  Frank  Carpenter,  Noah  Brooks, 
A.  K.  McClure,  and  John  Sherman.  The  principal  histories  of  the 
period  are:  J.  F.  Rhodes,  United  States  since'  1850,  III.;  J.  C.  Ropes, 
Story  of  the  Civil  War  ;  J.  W.  Draper,  Civil  War  ;  Horace  Greeley, 
American  Conflict ;  James  G.  Blaine,  Twenty  Years  of  Congress ;  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Confederate  Government.  Briefer  accounts  in  Edward 
Channing,  The  United  States,  1765-1865,  Ch.  x.;  Woodrow  Gibson,. 
Division  and  Reunion,  Ch.  ix. ;  Alexander  Johnston,  American  Politics, 
Ch.  xx. ;  Goldwin  Smith,  United  States,  Ch.  xx. 

The  bibliography  of  the  period  is  summarized  in  W.  E.  Foster,  Refer- 
ences to  Presidential  Administrations,  45-49;  and  in  Channing  and  -Hart, 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History,  §  §  208-214. 

1— 1861,  Dec.  3.    Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 
In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles  we  have 
cause  of  great  gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and 
most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  the  times  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
has  been  attended  with  profound  solicitude,  chiefly  turning 
upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during 
the  whole  year,  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and 
destroy  the  Union.  A  nation  which  endures  factious  domes- 
tic division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad  ;  and  one  party, 
if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always 
able  to  resist  the  counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  un- 
generous ambition,  although  measures  adopted  under  such 
influences  seldom  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and  injurious  to 
those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered 
the  ruin  of  our  country  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort 
which  they  have  invoked  abroad,  have  received  less  patron- 
age and  encouragement  than  they  probably  expected.     If  it 
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were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed  to 
assume,  that  foreign  nations  in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral, 
social,  and  treaty  obligations,  would  act  solely  and  selfishly 
for  the  most  speedy  restoration  of  commerce,  including, 
especially,  the  acquisition  of  cotton,  those  nations  appear  as 
yet  not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object  more  directly 
or  clearly  through  the  destruction  than  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign 
nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am 
quite  sure  a  sound  argument  could  be  made  to  show  them 
that  they  can  reach  their  aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aid- 
ing to  crush  this  rebellion  than  by  giving  encouragement  to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting 
foreign  nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated, 
is  the  embarrassment  of  commerce.  Those  nations,  how- 
ever, not  improbably  saw  from  the  first  that  it  was  the  Union 
which  made  as  well  our  foreign  as  our  domestic  commerce. 
They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort  for 
disunion  produces  the  existing  difficulty  ;  and  that  one  strong 
nation  promises  more  durable  peace  and  a  more  extensive, 
valuable,  and  reliable  commerce  than  can  the  same  nation 
broken  in  hostile  fragments. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Ten- 
nessee and  western  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with 
Kentucky  and  other  faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad. 
I  therefore  recommend  as  a  military  measure  that  Congress 
provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. Kentucky,  no  doubt,  will  cooperate,  and,  through  her 
Legislature,  make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line. 
The  northern  terminus  must  connect  with  some  existing 
railroad ;  and  whether  the  route  shall  be  from  Lexington  or 
Nicholasville  to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some 
still  different  line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Kentucky  and 
the  General  Government  cooperating,  the  work  can  be  com- 
pleted in  a  very  short  time ;  and  when  done  it  will  be  not 
only  of  vast  present  usefulness,  but  also  a  valuable  permanent 
improvement,  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere  longer 
in  withholding  our  recognition  of  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it 
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Unwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate  a  novel  policy  in  regard 
to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress,  I  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for 
maintaining  a  charge* d'affaires  near  each  of  those  new  states. 
It  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advan- 
tages might  be  secured  by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted 
with  signal  success.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  the  large  means  demanded 
by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the  national  loan  has 
been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes  whose  con- 
fidence in  their  country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's 
deliverance  from  present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  government  the  whole  of  their 
limited  acquisitions.  This  fact  imposes  peculiar  obligations 
to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in  action. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of 
troops  tendered  greatly  exceeds  the  force  which  Congress 
authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field. 

Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction  and 
purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been 
created  and  brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  com- 
menced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger 
than  ever  before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put 
afloat  and  performed  deeds  which  have  increased  our  naval 
renown. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court — two  by  the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean, 
and  one  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so- 
far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these  vacancies  for 
reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges 
resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if 
successors  were  appointed  in  the  same  localities  they  could 
not  now  serve  upon  their  circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most 
competent  men  there  probably  would  not  take  the  personal 
hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  upon  the  supreme 
bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  of  the  appoint- 
ments northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to» 
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the  South  on  the  return  of  peace ;  although  I  may  remark 
that  to  transfer  to  the  North  one  which  has  heretofore  been 
in  the  South,  would  not,  with  reference  to  territory  and  popu- 
lation, be  unjust. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insur- 
rection is  the  entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  administering  civil  justice  by  the  officers, 
and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This  is  the  case,  in  whole 
or  in.  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our  armies  ad- 
vance upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts 
nor  officers  to  whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  lawful  claims  against  citizens  of 
the  insurgent  States ;  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  debt 
constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as 
$200,000,000,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents  in  open 
rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great 
sacrifices  in  the  discharge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support 
the  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited 
to  establish,  by  military  power,  courts  to  administer  summary 
justice  in  such  cases.  I  have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not 
because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end  proposed — the  collec- 
tion of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself,  but  because  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in 
the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress, 
I  suppose,  are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  there- 
fore I  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  with  a  hope  that  a 
plan  may  be  devised  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  all 
such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territories  as  may  be 
under  the  control  of  this  government,  whether  by  a  voluntary 
return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms ; 
this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  tem- 
porary substitute,  and  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  courts 
can  be  reestablished  in  peace. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  this  District  across  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  time  of 
establishing  the  capital  here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  relinquishment  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and  dangerous. 
I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  re^aitvuv^ 
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that  part  of  the  District  and  the  restoration  of  the  original 
boundaries  thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  insurrection.  Numerous  applications  for 
pensions,  based  upon  the  casualties  of  the  existing  war,  have 
already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls  and  in  receipt  of  the 
bounty  of  the  government  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent 
army,  or  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the 
interior  has  directed  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
si  ns  of  such  persons  upon  proof  of  their  disloyalty.  I 
it  commend  that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to  cause  the 
n;:mes  of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An 
act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes," 
approved  August  6,  1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons 
to  the  labor  and  service  of  certain  other  persons  have  be- 
come forfeited  ;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus  liberated,  are 
already  dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their 
own  benefit  respectively,  and  by  operation  of  which  persons 
of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown  upon  them  for  disposal.  In 
sujh  case  I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  accept- 
ing such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to  some  mode 
of  valuation,  in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some 
other  plan  to  be  agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively ; 
th:it  such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, be  at  once  deemed  free ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  steps 
be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes  (or  the  one  first  men- 
tioned, if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at 
s  me  place  or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It 
m'qjht  be  well  to  consider,  too,  whether  the  free  colored  peo- 
|m  •  already  in  the  United  States  could  not,  so  far  as  individ- 
nVs  may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  involve  the 
:  1  uiring  of  territory,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  money 
1  •  ond  that  to  be  expended  in  the  territorial  acquisition. 
}  Irving  practised  the  acquisition  of  territory  for  nearly  sixty 
) ■••_■;•;  rs,  the  question  of  constitutional  power  to  do  so  is  no 
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longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at 
first  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  oi 
Louisiana,  yielded  his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  acquiring  terri- 
tory is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men,  this  measure  effects 
that  object ;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves  addi- 
tional room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring 
Louisiana  more  on  political  and  commercial  grounds  than  0:1 
providing  room  for  population. 

.  On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  or 
money  with  the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expe- 
diency amount  to  absolute  necessity — that  without  which  the 
government  itself  cannot  be  perpetuated  ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxior.s 
and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this  purpose  shall 
not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  remorseless  revolutionary 
struggle.  I  have,  therefore,  in  every  case  thought  it  proper 
to  keep  the  integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary 
object  of  the  contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  whic.i 
are  not  of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  delibera*.  2 
action  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have  adhered  o 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  <  f 
putting  in  force,  by  proclamation,  the  law  of  Congress  ex- 
acted at  the  last  session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence  as  well  as  tl.e 
obligations  of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhere- 1 
to  the  act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insur- 
rectionary purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  same  subject 
shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  considered. 
The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  de- 
termine that  radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach 
the  loyal  as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session, 
were  both  mainly  devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of 
which  the  insurrection  and  consequent  war  have  sprung. 
Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract,  to  or  from,  the  prin- 
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ciples  or  general   purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those 
documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peaceably 
expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter ;  and  a  general  re- 
view of  what  has  occurred  since  may  not  be  unprofitable. 
What  was  painfully  uncertain  then  is  much  better  defined 
and  more  distinct  now  ;  and  the  progress  of  events  is  plainly 
in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents  confidently  claimed 
a  strong  support  from  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  Union  were %not  free  from  apprehension  on 
the  point.  This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and 
on  the  right  side.  South  of  the  line,  noble  little  Delaware 
led  off  right  from  the  first.  Maryland  was  made  to  seem 
against  the  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assaulted,  bridges 
were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits,  and  we 
were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  bring 
a  single  regiment  over  her  soil  to  the  capital.  Now  her 
bridges  and  railroads  are  repaired  and  opened  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  none  to  the  enemy  ;  and  her  people,  at  a  regular 
election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and 
a  larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any 
candidate  or  any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time 
in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and,  I  think,  unchangeably, 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri  is  comparatively 
quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the  insur- 
rectionists. These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  neither  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier 
at  first,  have  now  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand in  the  field  for  the  Union,  while  of  their  citizens  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  they  of 
doubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  for  months, 
winter  closes  on  the  Union  people  of  western  Virginia,  leav- 
ing them  masters  of  their  own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  1,500,  for  months  dominating 
the  narrow  peninsular  region  constituting  the  counties  of 
Accomac  and  Northampton,  and  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia,  together  with  some  contiguous  parts  of  Mary- 
land, have  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  people  there  have 
renewed  their  allegiance  to  and  accepted  the  protection  of 
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the  old  flag.     This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of 
the  Potomac  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated 
points,  on  the  southern  coast,  of  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee 
Island,  near  Savannah,  and  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise 
have  some  general  accounts  of  popular  movements  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is 
advancing  steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  gov- 
ernment— the  rights  of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and  maturely  considered  pub- 
lic documents  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of  the  insurgents. 
In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  existing 
right  of  suffrage  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers  except  the  legis- 
lative, boldly  advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove 
that  large  control  of  the  people  in  government  is  the  source 
of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at 
as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I 
to  omit  raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of 
returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitted  here  that  a  general  argument 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there 
is  one  point,  with  its  connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most 
others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to 
place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor,  in 
the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors 
unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use 
of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  consid- 
ered whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  nnd 
thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,,  or  buy 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers 
are  either  hired  laborers  or  what  we  call  slaves.  And,  fur- 
ther, it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer  is 
fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 
*  Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor 
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as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being 
fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  But  these 
assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its 
rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights. 
Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital  producing  mutual  bene- 
fits. The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
community  exists  within  that  relation.  A  few  men  own 
capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and  with  their 
capital  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A  large 
majority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others 
nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States  a  majority  of  the  whole  people,  of  all  colors,  are 
neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while  in  the  Northern  a  large 
majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with  their 
families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves, 
on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the 
whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other* 
It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that  is,  they  labor  with 
their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for 
them ;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No 
principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed 
class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity, 
any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that 
condition  for  life.  Many  independent  men  everywhere  in 
these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their  lives,  were  hired 
laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world 
labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy- 
tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account 
another  while,  and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to 
help  him.  This  is  the  just  and  generous  and  prosperous 
system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives  hope  to  all,  and' 
consequent  energy  and  progress  and  improvement  of  condi- 
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tion  to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted 
than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined  to 
take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. 
Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power  which  they 
already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be 
used  to  close  the  door  of'  advancement  against  such  as  they, 
and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of 
liberty  shall  be  lost. 

The  struggle  of  to-day  is  not  altogether  for  to-day — it  is 
for  a  vast  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence  all 
the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task 
which  events  have  devolved  upon  us. — Nicolay  and  Hay, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II.,  93-106. 

2—1862,  August  22.    Letter  to  Horace  Greeley  on 

the  Union. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th,  addressed 
to  myself  through  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  If  there  be  in 
it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may  know  to 
be  erroneous,  I  do  not,  now  and  here,  controvert  them.  If 
there  be  in  it  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be 
falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now  and  here,  argue  against  them. 
If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial 
tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I 
have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  "  seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I 
have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way 
under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority 
can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  "  the  Union  as 
it  was."  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union 
unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I 
do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  strug- 
gle is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  de- 
stroy slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.     What  I  do  about 
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slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps 
to  save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do 
less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe  doing 
more  will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when 
shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as 
they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-ex- 
pressed personal  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be 
free. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works, 
II.,  227-228. 

3—1862,  Dec.  1.    Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  other  nations  is  lt^s 
gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods,  it  is 
certainly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  dis- 
tracted as  we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In 
the  month  of  June  last  there  were  some  grounds  to  expect 
that  the  maritime  powers  which,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely  and  unnecessarily,  as  we 
think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon 
recede  from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious 
to  themselves  than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary 
reverses  which  afterward  befell  the  national  arms,  and  which 
were  exaggerated  by  our  own  disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have 
hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  justice. 

The  civil  war,  which  has  so  radically  changed,  for  the 
moment,  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  American  people, 
has  necessarily  disturbed  the  social  condition,  and  affected 
very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have 
carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  been  steadily  increasing 
throughout  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  the  same 
time,  excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which 
have  produced  a  profound  agitation  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  In  this  unusual  agitation  we  have  forborne  from 
taking  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign  states,  and 
between  parties  or  factions  in  such  states.  We  have 
attempted  nopropagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution. 
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But  we  have  left  to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and 
management  of  its  own  affairs.  Our  struggle  has  been,  of 
course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with  reference  less 
to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 
effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment, even  if  it  were  just,  would  certainly  be  unwise. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many  free  Ameri- 
cans of  African  descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a 
view  to  such  colonization  as  was  comtemplated  in  recent 
acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties  at  home  and  abroad — some 
from  interested  motives,  others  upon  patriotic  considerations, 
and  still  others  influenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments — 
have  suggested  similar  measures ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  Spanish- American  republics  have  protested 
against  the  sending  of  such  colonies  to  their  respective  terri- 
tories. Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  declined  to 
move  any  such  colony  to  any  state  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  its  government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part 
to  receive  and  protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of 
freemen  ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  offered  to  the  several 
states  situated  within  the  tropics,  or  having  colonies  there, 
to  negotitate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persons 
of  that  class  to  their  respective  territories,  upon  conditions 
which  shall  be  equal,  just,  and  humane.  Liberia  and  Hayti 
are  as  yet  the  only  countries  to  which  colonists  of  African 
descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of  being  received 
and  adopted  as  citizens  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persons 
contemplating  colonization  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate 
to  those  countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I 
think  their  interest  demands.  I  believe,  however,  opinion 
among  them  in  this  respect  is  improving  ;  and  that  ere  long 
there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considerable  migration  to 
both  these  countries  from  the  United  States. 

On  the  2 2d  day  of  September  last  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Executive,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. In  accordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  paper,  I  now  respectfully  recall 
your  attention  to  what  may  be  called  "compensated  eman- 
cipation. " 
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A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people, 
and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  cer- 
tain durability.  "  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another 
generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever."  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this  ever- 
enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is 
owned  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
well  adapted  to  be  the  home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is 
not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more.  Its  vast  extent  and  its 
variety  of  climate  and  productions  are  of  advantage  in  this 
age  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelligence  have  brought 
these  to  be  an  advantageous  combination  for  one  united 
people. 

In  the  inaugural  address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total 
inadequacy  of  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  differences  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  sections.  I  did  so  in  language 
which  I  cannot  improve  and  which,  therefore,  I  beg  to  re- 
peat: 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national 
boundary  upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east 
to  west,  upon  the  line  between  the  free  and  slave  country, 
and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  its  length 
are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or  soon  to  be 
populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides  ;  while  nearly  all  its  re- 
maining length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  peo- 
ple may  walk  back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of 
their  presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can  be  made  any  more 
difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down  on  paper  or  parchment  as 
a  national  boundary.  The  fact  of  separation,  if  it  comes, 
gives  up  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  section  the  fugitive- 
slave  clause  along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligations 
upon  the  section  seceded  from,  while  I  should  expect  no 
treaty  stipulation  would  be  ever  made  to  take  its  place. 

But  separate  our  common  country  into  two  nations,  as 
designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of  this 
great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  off  from  some  one  or -more 
of  these  outlets — not,  perhaps,  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by 
embarrassing  and  onerous  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line 
mav  be   fixed.     Place  it  between   the   now   free  and   slave 
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country,  or  place  it  south  of  Kentucky  or  north  of  Ohio,  and 
still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south  of  it  can  trade  to  any 
port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can  trade  to 
any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by 
a  government  foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west, 
and  south,  are  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
inhabiting,  and  to  inhabit,  this  vast  interior  region.  Which 
of  the  three  may  be  the  best,  is  no  proper  question.  All  are 
better  than  either;  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that  people 
and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  themselves,  they 
will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow 
rather  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  mar- 
ginal regions  less  interested  in  these  communications  to  and 
through  them  to  the  great  outside  world.  They,  too,  and 
each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  this  Egypt  of  the  West 
without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  national  boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part, 
not  from  the  land  we  inhabit,  not  from  our  national  home- 
stead. There  is  no  possible  severing  of  this  but  would 
multiply,  and  not  mitigate,  evils  among  us.  In  all  its 
adaptations  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors  sepa- 
ration. In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however 
much  of  blood  and  treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  passing  genera- 
tions of  men ;  and  it  can  without  convulsion  be  hushed  for- 
ever with  the  passing  of  one  generation. 

In  this  view  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  and  articles  amendatory  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States : 

"  Article  — . 

"  Every  State  wherein  slavery  now  exists  which  shall  abolish 
the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  first  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  arid  nine  hun- 
dred, shall  receive  compensation  from  the  United  Srates  as 
follows,  to  wit : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every 
such  State  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal 

to  the  aggregate  sum  of  ,  for  each  slave 
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shown  to  have  been  therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  instal- 
ments, or  in  one  parcel  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment, 
accordingly  as  the  same  shall  have  been  gradual  or  at  one 
time  within  such  State  ;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon 
any  such  bond. only  from  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery  as 
aforesaid.  Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid, 
and  afterward  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein, 
shall  refund  to  the  United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or 
the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest  paid  thereon. 

"Article  — . 

"  All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  re- 
bellion, shall  be  forever  free  ;  but  all  owners  of  such  who 
shall  not  have  been  disloyal  shall  be  compensated  for  them 
at  the  same  rates  as  are  provided  for  States  adopting  abolish- 
ment of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be  twice 
accounted  for. 

"  Article  — . 

"  Congress  may  appropriate  money  and  otherwise  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent, 
at  any  place  or  places  without  the  United  States." 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It 
cannot  become  such  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two- 
thirds  of  Congress  and,  afterward,  three  fourths  of  the  States. 
The  requisite  three  fourths  of  the  States  will  necessarily  in- 
clude seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  concurrence,  if 
obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  eman- 
cipation at  no  very  distant  day  upon  the  new  constitutional 
terms.  This  assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,*  and 
save  the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are 
my  seniors,  nor  that  many  of  you  have  more  experience  than 
I  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.     Yet   I  trust  that  in  view 
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of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive 
no  want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I 
may  seem  to  display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted, 
would  shorten  the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  blood  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  it  would  restore  the 
national  authority  and  national  prosperity,  and  perpetuate 
both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — Congress 
and  Executive — can  secure  its  adoption  ?  Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a  united  "and  earnest  appeal  from  us  ? 
Can  we,  can  they,  by  any  other  means  so  certainly  or  so 
speedily  assure  these  vital  objects  ?  We  can  succeed  only 
by  concert.  It  is  not  "  Can  any  of  us  imagine  better  ?  "  but, 
"  Can  we  all  do  better  ? "  Object  whatsoever  is  possible, 
still  the  question  occurs,  "  Can  we  do  better  ?  "  The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  will  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance  or  insignificance 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest 
generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will 
not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union. 
The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we 
here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — hon- 
orable alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We 
shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth.  Other  means  may  succeed  ;  this  could  not  fail.  The 
way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever 
bless. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete 
Works,  II.,  261-277. 
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4—1863,  Dec.  8.    Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

We  remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  powers. 

The  efforts  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
involve  us  in  foreign  wars,  to  aid  an  inexcusable  in- 
surrection, have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile'  expeditions 
from  British  ports.  The  Emperor  of  France  has,  by  a  like 
proceeding,  promptly  vindicated  the  neutrality  which  he 
proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest.  Questions  of 
great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the  block- 
ade, and  other  belligerent  operations,  between  the  govern- 
ment and  several  of  the  maritime  powers,  but  they  have  been 
discussed,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  accommodated,  in  a 
spirit  of  frankness,  justice,  and  mutual  good-will.  J t  is  es- 
pecially gratifying  that  our  prize  courts,  by  the  impartiality 
of  their  adjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  maritime  powers. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch  of  the  service 
during  the  year,  and  thoughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
contest,  have  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  suc- 
cess. The  extensive  blockade  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  efficiency,  as  the  navy  has  expanded ;  yet  on  so  long 
a  line  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  entirely  suppress 
illicit  trade.  From  returns  received  at  the  Navy  Department, 
it  appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been 
captured  since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and  that  the 
value  of  prizes  already  sent  in  for  adjudication  amounts  to 
over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  vessels,  completed  and  in 
the  course  of  completion,  and  of  these,  seventy-five  are  iron- 
clad or  armored  steamers.  The  events  of  the  war  give  an  in- 
creased interest  and  importance  to  the  navy  which  will  prob- 
ably extend  beyond  the  war  itself. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago  the  war  had  already 
lasted  nearly  twenty  months,  and  there  had  been  many  con- 
flicts on  both  land  and  sea  with  varying  results.  The  rebel- 
lion had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced  limits  ;  yet  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad,  was  not 
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satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections,  then 
just  past,  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while, 
amid  much  that  was  'cold  and  menacing,  the  kindest  words 
coming  from  Europe  were  uttered  in  accents  of  pity  that  we 
were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause.  Our  com- 
merce was  suffering  greatly  by  a  few  armed  vessels  built 
upon,  and  furnished  from,  foreign  shores,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  such  additions  from  the  same  quarter  as 
would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  sea  and  raise  our  blockade. 
We  had  failed  to  elicit  from  European  governments  anything 
hopeful  upon  this  subject.  The  preliminary  emancipation 
proclamation,  issued  in  September,  was  running  its  assigned 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month  later  the 
final  proclamation  came,  including  the  announcement  that 
colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  received  into  the 
war  service.  The  policy  of  emancipation,  and  of  employing 
black  soldiers,  gave  to  the  future  a  new  aspect,  about  which 
hope,  and  fear,  and  doubt  contended  in  uncertain  conflict. 
According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil  admin- 
istration, the  General  Government  had  no  lawful  power  to 
effect,  emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had 
been  hoped  that  the  rebellion  could  be  suppressed  without 
resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measure.  It  was  all  the  while 
deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come,  and 
that  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  pre- 
sented. It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  it  was  followed  by 
dark  and  doubtful  days.  Eleven  months  having  now  passed, 
we  are  permitted  to  take  another  review.  The  rebel  borders 
are  pressed  still  further  back,  and,  by  the  complete  opening 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  country  dominated  by  the  rebellion  is 
divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no  practical  communication 
between  them.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  have  been  sub- 
stantially cleared  of  insurgent  control,  and  influential  citizens 
in  each,  owners  of  slaves  and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion,  now  declare  openly  for  emancipa- 
tion in  their  respective  States.  Of  those  States  not  included 
in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
neither  of  which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  restraint 
upon  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  Territories,  only  dis- 
pute now  as  to  the  best  mode  of  removing  it  within  their 
own  limits. 
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Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
full  one  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  the  United  States 
military  service,  about  one  half  of  which  number  actually 
bear  arms  in  the  ranks  ;  thus  giving  the  double  advantage 
of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent  cause,  and  sup- 
plying the  places  which  otherwise  must  be  filled  with  so  many 
white  men.  So  far  as  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  say  they  are 
not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No  servile  insurrection,  or 
tendency  to  violence  or  cruelty,  has  marked  the  measures  of 
emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks.  These  measures  have 
been  much  discussed  in  foreign  countries,  and  contemporary 
with  such  discussion  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is 
much  improved.  At  home  the  same  measures  have  been 
fully  discussed,  supported,  criticized,  and  denounced,  and 
the  annual  elections  following  are  highly  encouraging  to 
those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  through 
this  great  trial.  Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning.  The 
crisis  which  threatened  to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is 
past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  future,  and  with  reference 
to  a  resumption  of  the  national  authority  within  the  States 
wherein  that  authority  has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  issue~a  proclamation,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted. On  examination  of  this  proclamation  it  will  appear, 
as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is 
amply  justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an 
oath  is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is 
only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he  voluntarily  takes  the  oath. 
The  Constitution  authorizes  the  executive  to  grant  or  with- 
hold the  pardon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion;  and  this 
includes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established 
by  judicial  and  other  authorities. 

It  is  also  proffered  that  if,  in  any  of  the  States  named,  a 
State  government  shall  be,  in  the  mode  prescribed,  set  up, 
such  government  shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  ^con- 
stitutional conditions,  be  protected  against  invasion  and 
domestic  violence.  The  constitutional  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  the  State  in 
the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  full.     But  why  tender  the 
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benefits  of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  government  set  up 
in  this  particular  way?  This  section  of  the  Constitution 
contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element  within  a  State 
favorable  to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  be 
too  feeble  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to,  or 
even  within,  the  State  ;  and  such  are  precisely  the  cases  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  gov- 
ernment, constructed  in  whole,  or  in  preponderating  part, 
from  the  very  element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence 
it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a 
test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to 
build  only  from  the  sound;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  lib- 
eral one  which  accepts  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn 
recantation  of. his  former  unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the 
political  body,  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Union  under  it,  why  also  to 
the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to  slavery  ?  Those 
laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To 
give  them  their  fullest  effect,  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for 
their  maintenance.  In  my  judgment  they  have  aided,  and 
will  further  aid,  the  cause  for  which  they  were  intended. 
To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a 
lever  of  power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding 
breach  of  faith.  I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I 
remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract 
or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  nor  shall  I 
return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of 
that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  For 
the.se  and  other  reasons  it  is  thought  best  that  support  of 
these  measures  shall  be  included  in  the  oath  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  executive  may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  par- 
don and  restoration  of  forfeited  rights,  which  he  has  clear 
constitutional  power  to  withhold  altogether,  or  grant  upon 
the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the  public  interest. 
It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oath  is  sub- 
ject to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation 
and  supreme  judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  national  executive  in 
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any  reasonable  temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed 
people  is  made  with  the  view  of  possibly  modifying  the  con- 
fusion and  destitution  which  must  at  best  attend  all  classes 
by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  those 
States  may  be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
their  affliction,  if,  to  this  extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to 
themselves ;  while  no  power  of  the  national  executive  to 
prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the 
political  framework  of  the  States  on  what  is  called  recon- 
struction is  made  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do  good  without 
danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor,  and  avoid  great  con- 
fusion. 

But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  subject  ?  This 
question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step 
might  be  delayed  too  long  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some 
States  the  elements  for  resumption  seem  ready  for  action, 
but  remain  inactive  apparently  for  want  of  a  ral lying-point — 
a  plan  of  action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  B,  rather 
than  B  that  of  A?  And  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  can 
they  know  but  that  the  General  Government  here  will  reject 
their  plan  ?  By  the  proclamation  a  plan  is  presented  which 
may  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  rallying-point,  and  which  they 
are  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  rejected  here.  This  may 
bring  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by 
the  national  executive  consists  in  the  clanger  of  committals 
on  points  which  could  be  more  safely  left  to  further  develop- 
ments. Care  has  been  taken  to  so  shape  the  document  as 
to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Saying  that,  on 
certain  terms,  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned,  with  rights 
restored,  it  is  not  said  that  other  classes,  or  other  terms, 
will  never  be  included.  Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be 
accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will 
never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way. 

The  movements,  by  State  action,  for  emancipation  in 
several  of  the  States  mot  included  in  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, are  matters  of  profound  gratulation.  And  while 
I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnestly 
urged   upon    this   subject,    my  general  views  and   feelings 
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remain  unchanged ;  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  omit  no 
fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  important  steps  to  a  great 
consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main 
reliance.  To  that  power  alone  can  we  look,  yet  for  a  time, 
to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  contested  regions 
that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established,  little  can  be  done 
anywhere  for  what  is  called  reconstruction.  Hence  our 
chiefest  care  must  still  be  directed  to  the  [army  and  navy, 
who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder  part  so  nobly  and 
well.  And  it  may  be  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving  the 
greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also 
honorably  recognize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to 
sentinel,  who  compose  them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to 
others,  the  world  must  stand  indebted  for  the  home  of  free- 
dom disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  perpetuated. 
— Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II. 

445~456- 

5 — 1864,  Jan.  16.    Letter  on  Secession. 

I  have  never  had  a  theory  that  secession  could  absolve 
States  or  people  from  their  obligations.  Precisely  the  con- 
trary is  asserted  in  the  inaugural  address ;  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  my  belief  in  the  continuation  of  these  obligations 
that  I  was  puzzled,  for  a  time,  as  to  denying  the  legal  rights 
of  those  citizens  who  remained  individually  innocent  of 
treason  or  rebellion. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Complete  Works,  II.,  470. 

6—1864,  Oct.   19.    Address  on    the    Will   of  the 

People. 

Friends  and  Fellow-citizens  ;  I  am  notified  that  this  is  a 
compliment  paid  me  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  resident  in 
this  District.  .  I  infer  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  furnishes  the  occasion,  and  that  in  your 
view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of 
the  new  constitution.     Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you, 
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and  Maryland,  and  the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  this 
event.  1  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner, 
which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  saved  to  the  nation  more 
money  than  would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
the  measure ;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
its  friends  may  fully  realize  all  their  anticipations  of  good 
from  it,  and  that  its  opponents  may  by  its  effects  be  agree- 
ably and  profitably  disappointed. 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something  said  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Auburn,  has  been 
construed  by  some  into  a  threat  that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at 
the  election  I  will,  between  then  and  the  end  of  my  consti- 
tutional term,  do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin  the  government. 
Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  convention  ad- 
journed, not  sine  die,  but  to  meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by 
a  particular  individual,  as  the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if 
their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will  at  once  seize  control  of 
the  government.  I  hope  the  good  people  will  permit  them- 
selves to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point. 

I  am  struggling  to  maintain  the  government,  not  to  over- 
throw it.  I  am  struggling,  especially,  to  prevent  others  from 
overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say  that  if  I  shall  live  I  shall 
remain  President  until  the  4th  of  next  March ;  and  that  who- 
ever shall  be  constitutionally  elected  therefor,  in  November, 
shall  be  duly  installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March  ; 
and  that,  in  the  interval,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever 
is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next  voyage  shall  start  with  the 
best  possible  chance  to  save  the  ship. 

This  is  due  to  the  people  both  on  principle  and  under  the 
Constitution.  Their  will,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  the 
ultimate  law  for  all.  If  they  should  deliberately  resolve  to 
have  immediate  peace,  even  at  the  loss  of  their  country  and 
their  liberty,  I  know  not  the  power  or  the  right  to  resist  them. 
It  is  their  own  business,  and  they  must  do  as  they  please 
with  their  own.  I  believe,  however,  they  are  still  resolved  to 
preserve  their  country  and  their  liberty;  and  in  this,  in  office 
or  out  of  it,  I  am  resolved  to  stand  by  them. 

I  may  add  that  in  this  purpose — to  save  the  country  and 
its  liberties — no  classes  of  people  seem  so  nearly  unanimous 
as  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they 
not  have  the  hardest  of  it  ?     Who  should  quail  when  they  da 
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not  ?  God  bless  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  with  all  their  brave 
commanders. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Com- 
plete Works,  II.,  586-587. 

7 — 1864,   Dec.  6.    Annual  Message  to  Congress, 

It  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  question,  the 
maritime  powers,  with  the  lights  they  now  enjoy,  would  not 
concede  the  privileges  of  a  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents 
of  the  United  States,  destitute  as  they  are,  and  always  have 
been,  equally  of  ships-of-war  and  of  ports  and  harbors.  Dis- 
loyal emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more 
successful  during  the  last  year  than  they  were  before  that 
time  in  their  efforts,  under  favor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil 
our  country  in  foreign  wars.  The  desire  and  determination 
of  the  governments  of  the  maritime  States  to  defeat  that  de- 
sign are  believed  to  be  as  sincere  as,  and  cannot  be  more 
earnest  than,  our  own.  Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political 
difficulties  have  arisen,  especially  in  Brazilian  and  British 
ports,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  require, 
the  practice  of  constant  vigilance  and  a  just  and  conciliatory 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
nations  concerned  and  their  governments. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year 
to  the  effect  of  molding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union. 
Although  short  of  complete  success,  it  is  much  in  the  right 
direction  that  12,000  citizens  in  each  of  the  States  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State  governments, 
with  free  constitutions,  and  are  earnestly  struggling  to 
maintain  and  administer  them.  The  movements  in  the 
same  direction,  more  extensive  though  less  definite,  in  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
But  Maryland  presents  the  example  of  complete  success. 
Maryland  is  secure  to  liberty  and  Union  for  all  the  future. 
The  genius  of  rebellion  will  no  more  claim  Maryland. 
Like  another  foul  spirit,  being  driven  out,  it  may  seek  to  tear 
her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States,  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite 
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two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the  same  mem- 
bers, and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of 
those  who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend  the 
reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  measure  at  the  present 
session.  Of  course  the  abstract  question  is  not  changed, 
but  an  intervening  election  shows,  almost  certainly,  that  the 
next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not. 
Hence  there  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  go  to  the  States  for  their  action.  And 
as  it  is  to  so  go,  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree  that  the 
sooner  the  better  ?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has 
imposed  a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their 
votes  any  further  than  as  an  additional  element  to  be  con- 
sidered, their  judgment  may  be  affected  by  it.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  people  now  for  the  first  time  heard  upon  the 
question.  In  a  great  national  crisis  like  ours,  unanimity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  common  end  is  very  desirable 
— almost  indispensable.  And  yet  no  approach  to  such- 
unanimity  is  attainable  unless  some  deference  shall  be  paid 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  simply  because  it  is  the  will  of 
the  majority.  In  this  case  the  common  end  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to  secure  that 
end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared 
in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment. 

The  most  reliable  indication  of  public  purpose  in  this 
country  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections.  Judging 
by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  result,  the  purpose  of  the  peo- 
ple within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  was  never  more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than 
now.  The  extraordinary  calmness  and  good  order  with 
which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled  at  the  polls 
give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  only  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Union  ticket,  so  called,  but  a  great  majority  of 
the  opposing  party  also,  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain, 
and  to  be  actuated  by,  the  same  purpose.  It  is  an  unan- 
swerable argument  to  this  effect,  that  no  candidate  for  any 
office  whatever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on 
the  avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  has 
been  much  impugning  of  motives,  and  much  heated  contro- 
versy as  to  the  proper  means  and  best  mode  of  advancing 
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the  Union  cause;  but  on  the  distinct  issue  of  Union  or  no 
Union  the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  afford- 
ing the  people  the  fair  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another 
and  to  the  world  this  firmness  and  unanimity  of  purpose,  the 
election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the  national  cause. 

The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact,  not  less  valuable 
to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in 
the  most  important  branch  of  national  resources — that  of  liv- 
ing men. 

The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we 
believe,  inexhaustible.  The  public  purpose  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  the  national  authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as 
we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner  of  continuing  the 
effort  remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at 
negotiation  with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any 
good.  He  would  accept  nothing  short  of  severance  of  the 
Union — precisely  what  we  will  not  and  cannot  give.  His 
declarations  to  this  effect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  deceive  us.  He  affords  us  no  excuse  to 
deceive  ourselves.  He  cannot  voluntarily  re-accept  the 
Union  ;  we  cannot  voluntarily  yield  it. 

Between  him  and  us  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexi- 
ble. It  is  an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and 
decided  by  victory.  If  we  yield,  we  are  beaten ;  if  the  South- 
ern people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten.  Either  way  it  would 
be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  What  is  true, 
however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause,  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  cannot 
reaccept  the  Union,  they  can.  Some  of  them,  we  know, 
already  desire  peace  and  reunion.  The  number  of  such  may 
increase. 

They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace  simply  by  laying 
down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national  authority 
under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much  the  government 
could  not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal 
people  would  not  sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should 
remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by  the  peaceful  means  of  leg- 
islation, conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating  only  in 
constitutional  and  lawful  channels.     Some  certain,  and  other 
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possible,  questions  are,  and  would  be,  beyond  the  executive 
power  to  adjust ;  as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members 
into  Congress,  and  whatever  might  require  the  appropriation 
of  money.  The  executive  power  itself  would  be  greatly 
diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and 
remissions  of  forfeitures,  however,  would  still  be  within  ex- 
ecutive control.  In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control 
would  be  exercised,  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  past. 

A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty,  upon  specified 
terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes,  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes 
were  still  within  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During 
the  year  many  availed  themselves  of  the  general  provision, 
and  many  more  would,  only  that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in 
some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as  rendered  the 
practical  process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same 
time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted  to  individuals 
of  the  excepted  classes,  and  no  voluntary  application  has 
been  denied. 

Thus,  practically,  the  door  has  been  for  a  full  year  open 
to  all,  except  such  as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free 
choice — that  is,  such  as  were  in  custody  or.  under  constraint. 
It  is  still  so  open  to  all ;  but  the  time  may  come — probably 
will  come — when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed ; 
and  that  in  lieu  more  rigorous  measures  than  heretofore 
shall  be  adopted.  . 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance -to  the 
national  authority  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as  the  only 
indispensable  condition  to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  I  retract  nothing  heretofore  said  as  to  slavery. 
I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago,  that  "  while  I  re- 
main in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or 
modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor  shall  I  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclama- 
tion, or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress." 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it 
an  executive  duty  to  reenslave  such  persons,  another,  and 
not  I,  must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to 
say,  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part  of  the  government 
whenever  it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  be- 
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gan    it. — Nicolay  and    Hay,   Abraham   Lincoln,   Complete 
Works ',  II.,  604-617. 

8—1865,    March  4.     Second  Inaugural  Address. 

Fellow-countrymen  :  At.  this  second  appearing  to  take  the 
oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an 
extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  state- 
ment, somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed 
fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called 
forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which 
still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress 
of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  to  myself ;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reason- 
ably satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope 
for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war. 
All  dreaded  it — all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural 
address,  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war ;  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive  ;  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.     And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves, 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the 
Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and 
powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow, 
the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  ex- 
tend this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents 
would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  government 
claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial 
enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  conflict  itself  should  cease.     Each   looked  for  an 
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easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 
Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God  ;  and 
each  invokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
faces ;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered — that  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "  Woe  unto  the 
world  because  of  offenses  !  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh." 
If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those 
offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,,  he 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  clue  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope — fervently  do 
we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unre- 
quited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every,  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  "  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II.,  656-657. 

9—1865,  March  15.     Letter  to  Thurlow  Weed  on 

the  Inaugural. 

Everyone  likes  a  compliment.  Thank  you  for  yours  on 
my  little  notification   speech  and  on  the  recent  inaugural 
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address.  I  expect  the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as — perhaps 
better  than — -anything  I  have  produced  ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  immediately  popular.  Men  are  not  flattered  by  being 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  purpose  between 
the  Almighty  and  them.  To  deny  it,  however,  in  this  case, 
is  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God  governing  the  world.  It  is  a 
truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told,  and,  as  whatever  of 
humiliation  there  is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I 
thought  others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it — Nicolay  and 
Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II.,  661. 

10—1865,  April  11.    Address  on  Reconstruction. 

We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness  of 
heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a 
righteous  and  speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expression  cannot 
be  restrained.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  He  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a 
national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  duly 
promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  give  us 
the  cause  of  rejoicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must 
not  be  parceled  out  with  others.  I  myself  was  near  the  front, 
and  had  the  high  pleasure  of  transmitting  much  of  the  good 
news  to  you ;  but  no  part  of  the  honor  for  plan  or  execution 
is  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skilful  officers  and  brave 
men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  navy  stood  ready,  but  was 
not  in  reach  to  take  active  part. 

By  these  recent  successes  the  reinauguration  of  the  national 
authority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a  large  share  of 
thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon 
our  attention.  It  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  a 
case  of  war  between  independent  nations,  there  is  no  author- 
ized organ  for  us  to  treat  with — no  one  man  has  authority  to 
give  up  the  rebellion  for  any  other  man.  We  simply  must 
begin  with  and  mold  from  disorganized  and  discordant 
elements.  Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embarrassment  that 
we,  the  loyal  people,  differ  among  ourselves  as  to.  the  mode, 
manner,  and  measure  of  reconstruction.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  abstain  from  reading  the  reports  of  attacks  upon  myself, 
wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot  prop- 
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erly  offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however, 
it  comes  to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for 
some  supposed  agency  in  setting  up  and  seeking  to  sustain 
the  new  State  government  of  Louisiana. 

In  this  I  have   done  just  so   much  as,  and  no  more  than, 
the  public  knows.    In  the  annual  message  of  December,  1863, 
and  in  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  presented  a  plan  of 
reconstruction,  as   the   phrase   goes,  which   I   promised,    if 
adopted  by  any  State,  should  be  acceptable  to  and  sustained 
by  the   executive  government  of  the  nation.     I  distinctly 
stated  that  this  was  not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be 
acceptable,  and  I  also  distinctly   protested  that  the  execu- 
tive  claimed  no   right   to  say   when   or  whether   members 
should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from  such    States. 
This  plan  was  in    advance  submitted  to   the  then  Cabinet, 
and  distinctly  approved  by  every  member  of  it.     One  of  them 
suggested  that  I  should  then  and  in  that  connection  apply 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to   the  theretofore  excepted 
parts  of  Virginia  and   Louisiana;  that   I  should  drop  the 
suggestion  about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and  that  I 
should  omit  the   protest  against  my  own  power  in  regard  to 
the   admission    of    members   to    Congress.     But  even   he 
approved  every  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  which  has  since 
been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action  of  Louisiana. 

The  new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring  emancipation 
for  the  whole  State,  practically  applies  the  proclamation  to 
the  part  previously  excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprentice- 
ship for  freed  people,  and  it  is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  members  to  Congress. 
So  that,  as  it  applies  to  Louisiana,  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.  The  message  went  to 
Congress,  and  I  received  many  commendations  of  the  plan, 
written  and  verbal,  and  not  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any 
professed  emancipationist  came  to  my  knowledge  until. after 
the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
had  begun  to  move  in  accordence  with  it.  From  about  July, 
1862,  I  had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed  to 
be  interested  [in]  seeking  a  reconstruction  of  a  State  govern- 
ment for  Louisiana.  When  the  message  of  1863,  with  the 
plan  before  mentioned,  reached  New  Orleans,  General  Banks 
wrote  me  that  he  was   confident  that   the  people,  with  his 
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military  cooperation,  would  reconstruct  substantially  on  that 
plan.  I  wrote  to  him  and  some  of  them  to  try  it.  They  tried 
it,  and  the  result  is  known.  Such  has  been  my  only  agency 
in  getting  up  the  Louisiana  government. 

As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  before  stated. 
But  as  bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall 
treat  this  as  a  bad  promise,  and  break  it  whenever  I  shall 
be  convinced  that  keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  so  convinced.  I  have  been  shown  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  an  able  one,  in  which 
the  writer  expresses  regret  that  my  mind  has  not  seemed  to 
be  definitely  fixed  on  the  question  whether  the  seceded 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  It  would 
perhaps  add  astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn  that 
since  I  have  found  professed  Union  men  endeavoring  to 
make  that  question,  I  have  purposely  forborne  any  public 
expression  upon  it.  As  appears  to  me,  that  question  has  not 
been,  nor  yet  is,  a  practically  material  one,  and  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  it,  while  it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial, 
could  have  no  effect  other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  divid- 
ing our  friends.  As  yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  become; 
that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and  good 
for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction. 

We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out  of 
their  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union,  and  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  in  regard  to 
those  States  is  to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical 
relation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact 
easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering 
whether  these  States  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than 
with  it.  Finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it  would  be 
utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  ever  been  abroad.  Let 
us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restoring  the  proper 
practical  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union,  and 
each  forever  after  innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion 
whether  in  doing  the  acts  he  brought  the  States  from  with- 
out into  the  Union,  or  only  gave  them  proper  assistance, 
they  never  having  been  out  of  it.  The  amount  of  constitu- 
ency, so  to  speak,  on  which  the  new  Louisiana  government 
rests,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  if  it  contained  50,000 
or  30,000,  or  even  20,000,  instead  of  only  about  12,000,  as 
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it  does.  It  is  also  unsatisfactory  to  some  that  the  elective 
franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored  man.  I  would  myself 
prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very  intelligent,  and 
on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers. 

Still,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Louisiana  govern- 
ment, as  it  stands,  is  quite  all  that  is  desirable.  The  question 
is,  will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it, 
or  to  reject  and  disperse  it  ?  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into 
proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustain- 
ing or  by  discarding  her  new  State  government?  Some 
twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore  slave  State  of 
Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assumed  to 
be  the  rightful  political  power  of  the  State,  held  elections, 
organized  a  State  government,  adopted  a  free-State  constitu- 
tion, giving  the  benefit  of  public  schools  equally  to  black  and 
white,  and  empowering  the  legislature  to  confer  the  elective 
franchise  upon  the  colored  man.  Their  legislature  has 
already  voted  to  ratify  the  constitutional  amendment  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  nation. 
These  12,000  persons  are  thus  fully  committed  to  the  Union 
and  to  perpetual  freedom  in  the  State — committed  to  the 
very  things,  and  nearly  all  the  things,  the  nation  wants — and 
they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its  assistance  to  make 
good  their  committal. 

Now,  if  we  reject  and  spurn  them,  we  do  our  utmost  to 
disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in  effect,  say  to  the 
white  man  :  You  are  worthless  or  worse  ;  we  wili  neither 
help  you,  nor  be  helped  by  you.  To  the  blacks  we  say  : 
This  cup  of  liberty  which  these,  your  old  masters,  hold  to 
your  lips  we  will  dash  from  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  chances 
of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered  contents  in  some  vague 
and  undefined  when,  where,  and  how.  If  this  course,  dis- 
couraging and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black,  has  any 
tendency  to  bring  Louisiana  into  proper  practical  relations 
with  the  Union,  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  perceive  it. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  and  sustain  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  the  converse  of  all  this  is  made  true.  We 
encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  12,000  to 
adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it,  and  proselyte  for  it, 
and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  and  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  com- 
plete success.     The   colored   man,  too,  in  seeing   all  united 
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for  him,  is  inspired  with  vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring,  to 
the  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires  the  elective  franchise, 
will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  already  advanced 
steps  toward  than  by  running  backward  over  them  ?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what 
it  should  be  as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have 
the  fowl  by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smashing  it. 

Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana  we  also  reject  one  vote  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  national  Constitu- 
tion. To  meet  this  proposition  it  has  been  argued  that  no 
more  than  three-fourths  of  those  States  which  have  not 
attempted  secession  are  necessary  to  validly  ratify  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself  against  this  further 
than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would  be  questionable, 
and  sure  to  be  presistently  questioned,  while  a  ratification , 
by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  I  repeat  the  question  :  Can  Louisiana  be 
brought  into  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner 
by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State  government  ? 
What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will  apply  generally  to 
other  States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each 
State,  and  such  important  and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the 
same  State,  and  withal  so  new  and  unprecedented  is  the  whole 
case  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible  plan  can  safely  be  pre- 
scribed as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exclusive  and 
inflexible  plan  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement. 
Important  principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the 
present  situation,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to 
make  some  new  announcement  to  the  people  of  the  South. 
I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satisfied 
that  action  will  be  proper. — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Complete  Works,  II ,  672-675. 
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CAPTAIN    JOHN    SMITH'S   TRUE    RELA- 
TION, 1608. 

Captain  John  Smith's  True  Relation*  which  is  sometimes  citec  fiom  its 
^'■running  headline,  as Newesfrom  Virginia*  is  the  earliest  printet  account 
1  of  the   settlement  at  Jamestown.       It  appeared  at   London    m  black 
letter  in  a  small  quarto  in  160S;  from  a  copy  ot    this   edition,   \i.:rh   i* 
preserved  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  the  present  reprint    ■»  m.uK 
Th'^  best  edition  is  that  issued  with  copious  notes   and  introdi  -ti«-       >• 
Dr.  Charles  Deane  in  1866.     As  will  be  noticed  Captain  John  *m  ■  •  1.  .r 
the  account  of  his  captivity  (pp.  14-17)  made  no  mention  of  the     )  *i  :;•" 
saving  of  his  life  by  Pocahontas,  Powhatan's   daughter.     He    »i.-:    .      1 
this  dramatic  incident  in  his  Geiwrall  Ilistorie  which  was  pub     'i- 
*     1624.     From  this  Dr.  Deane  and  many  other  scholars  are  ini.ii  ••  . 
doubt  Smith's  veracity. 

In  this  edition  the  spelling,  capitalization,  and   punctuator.    1- 
edition  of  1608  are  preserved  exo  \  ••  as  to  the  peculiarities  of    li.  i-i  : 
letter   type  and   as  to  the  contract)'  is,  which  are  here  printe  !  !'     'n 
For  further  information  the   student   should    consult    Deane*  •.      ':«.'. 
of  the  Relation  and   Whu-or's  America^   I J  I,  151  a'ul  211.      i'  • 
.tatement  of  the  case  in   f  .ivor  of   Srrfith  was  made    by  William  \\  in 
Henry  in  the  Proceedings  of   the  Virginia  llistoric.il   Society   for    1SS2. 
Other  r«-    '   nt .  "  •  '':•".»   »v»  n.      j.nt  «*   ,.«.■     n>  i.'  •  Study  of 

Americnr  Histc-. 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH'S  TRUE  RELATION,  1608. 

m 

A 
True  relation  of  such  occurrences  and  acci- 
dents of  note,  as  hath  hapned  in  Virginia,  since 
the  first  planting  of  that  collony,  which  is 
now  resident  in  the  south  part  thereof,  till 
the  last  returns. 

Kinde  Sir,  commendations  remembred,  &c.  You  shall 
understand  that  after  many  crosses  in  the  downes  by  tem- 
pests wee  arrived  safely  uppon  the  Southwest  part  of  the 
great  Canaries  :  within  foure  or  five  daies  after  we  set  saile 
for  Dominica,  the  26.  of  Aprill  :  the  first  land  we  made,  wee 
fell  with  Cape  Henry,  the  verie  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Chissiar 
piacke,  which  at  that  present  we  little  expected,  having  by  a 
cruell  storme  bene  put  to  the  Northward  :  anchoring  in  this 
Bay  twentie  or  thirtie  went  a  shore  with  the  Captain,  and  in 
comming  aboard,  they  were  assalted  with  certaine  Indiana! 
which  charged  them  within  Pistoll  shot :  in  which  conflict, 
Captain e  Archer  and  Mathew  Morton  were  shot :  wherupon 
Captaine  Neivport  seconding  them,  made  a  shot  at  them, 
which  the  Indians  little  respected,  but  having  spent  their 
arrowes  retyred  without  harme,  and  in  that  place  was  the 
Box  opened,  wherin  the  Counsellfor  Virginia  was  nominated: 
and  arriving  at  the  place  where  wee  are  now  seated,  the  • 
Counsell  was  sworn,  and  the  President  elected,  which  for 
that  yeare  was  Maister  Edm.  Maria  Wingfield,  where  was 
made  choice  for  our  scituation,  a  verie  fit  place  for  the  erect- 
ing of  a  great  cittie,  about  which  some  contention  passed 
betwixt  Captaine  Wingfield  and  Captaine  Gosnold  •  notwith- 
standing all  our  provision  was  brought  a  shor^,  and  with  as 
much  speede  as  might  bee_wfi£.  went  about  our  fortifica- 
tion. 

The  two  and  twenty  day  of  Aprill,  Captain  Newport  and 
my  selfe  with  divers  others,  to  the  number  of  twenty  two 
persons,  set  forward    to   discover   the  River,  some  fiftie  or    . 
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sixtie  miles,  finding  it  in  some  places  broader,  and  in  some 
narrower,  the  Countrie  (for  the  moste  part)  on  each  side 
plaine  high  ground,  with  many  fresh  Springes,  the  people  in 
all  places  kindely  intreating  us,  daunsing  and  feasting  us 
with  strawberries,.  Mulberies,  Bread,  Fish,  and  other  their 
Countrie  provisions  wherof  we  had  plenty  :  for  which  Cap- 
taine  Newport  kindely  requited  their  least  favours,  with  Bels, 
Pinnes,  Needles,  beades  or  Glasses,  which  so  contented 
them  that  his  liberallitie  made  them  follow  us  from  place  to 
place,  and  ever  kindely  to  respect  us.  In  the  midway  stay- 
ing to  refresh  our  selves  in  a  little  He  foure  or  five  savages 
came  unto  us  which  described  unto  us  the  course  of  the 
River,  and  after  in  our  iourney,  they  often  met  us,  trading 
with  us  for  such  provision  as  wee  had,  and  ariving  at 
Arsatecke,  hee  whom  we  supposed  to  bee  the  chiefe  King  of 
all  the  rest,  moste  kindely  entertained  us,  giving  us  in  a 
guide  to  go  with  us  up  the  River  to  Powhatan,  of  which 
place  their  great  Emperor  taketh  his  name,  where  he  that 
they  honored  for  King  used  us  kindely.  j  But  to  finish  this 
discoverie,  we  passed  on  further,  where  within  an  ile  [a 
mile  ?]  we  were  intercepted  with  great  craggy  stones  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  where  the  water  falleth  so  rudely,  and 
'  with  such  a  violence,  as .  not  any  boat  can  possibly  passe, 
and  so  broad  disperseth  the  streame,  as  there  is  not  past 
five  or  sixe  Foote  at  a  low  water,  and  to  the  shore  scarce 
passage  with  a  barge,  the  water  floweth  foure  foote,  and  the 
freshes  by  reason  of  the  Rockes  have  left  markes  of  the 
inundations  8.  or  9.  foote :  The  south  side  is  plaine  low 
ground,  and  the  north  side  high  mountaines,  the  rockes 
being  of  a  gravelly  nature,  interlaced  with  many  vains  of 
glistring  spangles.  That  night  we  returned  to  Powhatan : 
the  next  day  (being  Whitsunday  after  dinner)  we  returned  to 
the  fals,  leaving  a  mariner  in  paun  with  the  Indians  for  a 
guide  of  theirs,  hee  that  they  honored  for  King  followed  us 
by  the  river.  That  afternoone  we  trifled  in  looking  upon  the 
Rockes  and  river  (further  he  would  not  goe)  so  there  we 
erected  a  crosse,  and  that  night  taking  our  man  at  Pow- 
hatans,  Cap.  Newport  congratulated  his  kindenes  with  a 
Gown  and  a  Hatchet :  returning  to  Arsetecke,  and  stayed 
there  the- next  day  to  observe  the  height  therof,  and  so 
with  many  signes  of  love  we  departed.     The  next  day  the 
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Queene  of  Agamatack  kindely  in  treated  us,  her  people  being 
no  lesse  contented  then  the  rest,  and  from  thence  we  went 
to  another  place  (the  name  whereof  I  doe  not  remember) 
where  the  people  shewed  us  the  manner  of  their  diving  for 
Mussels,  in  which  they  finde  Pearles. 

That  night  passing  by  Weanock  some  twentie  miles  from 
our  Fort,  they  according  to  their  former  churlish  condition, 
seemed  little  to  affect  us,  but  as  wee  departed  and  lodged  at 
the  point  of  Weanocke,  the  people  the  next  morning  seemed 
kindely  to  content  us,  yet  we  might  perceive  many  signes  of 
a  more  Iealousie  in  them  then  before,  and  also  the  Hinde. 
that  the  King  of  Arseteck  had  given  us,  altered  his  resolution 
in  going  to  our  Fort,  and  with  many  kinde  circumstances 
left  us  there.  This  gave  us  some  occasion  to  doubt  some 
mischiefe  at  the  Fort,  yet  Capt.  Newport  intended  to  have 
visited  Paspahegh  and  Tappahanocke,  but  the  instant  change 
of  the  winde  being  faire  for  our  return  we  repaired  to  the 
fort  withall  speed,  where  the  first  we  heard  was  that  400* 
Indians  the  day  before  had  assalted  the  fort,  and  supprised 
it,  had  not  God  (beyond  al  their  expectations)  by  meanes  of 
the  shippes  at  whom  they  shot  with  their  Ordinances  and 
Muskets,  caused  them  to  retire,  they  had  entred  the  fort  with 
our  own  men,  which  were  then  busied  in  setting  Corne,  their 
armes  beeing  then  in  driefats  and  few  ready  but  certain 
Gentlemen  of  their  own,  in  which  conflict,  most  of  the 
Counsel  was  hurt,  a  boy  slaine  in  the  Pinnas,  and  thirteene 
or  fourteene  more  hurt.  With  all  speede  we  pallisadoed  our 
Fort :  (each  other  day)  for  sixe  or  seaven  daies  we  had 
alarums  by  ambuscadoes,  and  foure  or  five  cruelly  wounded 
by  being  abroad  :  the  Indians  losse  wee  know  not,  but  as 
they  report  three  were  slain  and  divers  hurt. 
^"  Captaine  Newport  having  set  things  in  order,  set  saile  for 
England  the  22  of  June,  leaving  provision  for  13.  or  14 
weeks.  The  day  before  the  Ships  departure,  the  King  of 
Pamaunke  sent  the  Indian  that  had  met  us  before  in  bur  clis- 
coverie,  to  assure  us  peace,  our  fort  being  then  palisadoed 
round,  and  all  our  men  in  good  health  and  comfort,  albeit, 
that  throgh  some  discontented  humors,  it  did  not  so  long 
continue,  for  the  President  and  Captaine  Gosnold,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Counsell,  being  for  the  moste  part  discontented 
with  one  another  in  so  much,  that  things  were  neither  carried 
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with  that  discretion  nor  any  bu sines  effected  in   such  good 
sort   as    wisdome   would,  nor  our  oune   good,   and   safetie 
required,  wherby,  and  through  the  hard  dealing  of  our  Presi- 
dent) the  rest  of  the  counsell  beeihg  diverslie  affected  through 
his  audacious  commaund,  and  for  Captaine  Martin,  (albeit 
verie  honest)  and  wishing   the   best   good,  yet  so  sicke  and 
weake,  and  my  selfe   so  disgrac'd    through  others  mallice, 
through  which  disorder  God  (being  angrie  with   us)  plagued 
us  with  such  famin  and  sicknes,  that  the  living  were  scarce 
•    able   to   bury  the  dead  :  our  want  of   sufficient   and   good 
victualls,  with  continuall  watching,  foure  or  five  each  night 
at  three  Bulwarkes,  being  the  chiefe    cause  :  onely  of  Stur- 
gion  wee  had  great  store,  whereon  our  men  would   so  greed- 
ily surfet,  as  it  cost  manye  their   lives  :    the  Sack,  Aquavitie. 
and  other  preservatives  for  our   health,  being  kept   onely  in 
the  Presidents]  hands,  for  his  oune  diet,  and  his  few  associ- 
ates :  shortly  after  Captaine  Gosnold  fell  sicke,  and  within 
three  weekes  jdied,  Captaine  Ratdiffe  being  then  also  verie 
sicke  and  weake,  and  my  selfe  having  also  tasted  of  the  exe- 
tremitie  therof,  but  by  Gods  assistance  being  well  recoveredj 
Kendall  about  this  time,  for  divers  reasons    deposed   from 
being  of  the  Councell  :  and  shortly  after  it    pleased    God  (in 
our  extremity)  to  move  the  Indians  to  bring  us  Corne,  ere  it 
was  halfe  ripe,  to  refresh  us,  when  we  rather  expected  v/hen 
they  would  destroy  us  :  about  the  tenth  of   September  there 
was    about  46.  of  our   men  dead,  at   which    time   Captaine 
Wingefield 'having  ordred  the  affaires  in  such  sort  that  he  was 
generally  hated  of  all,  in  which  respect  with  one  consent  he 
was   deposed   from   his  presidencie,  and    Captaine  Ratdiffe 

according  to  his  course  was  elected.  _ 

Our  provision  being  now  within  twentie  dayes  spent,  the 
Indians  brought  us  great  store  both  of  Corne  and  bread 
ready  made :  and  also  there  came  such  aboundance  of 
Fowles  into  the  Rivers,  as  greatly  refreshed  our  weake 
estates,  whereuppon  many  of  our  weake  men  were  presently 
able  to  goe  abroad.  As  yet  we  had  no  houses  to  cover  us, 
our  Tents  were  rotten,  and  our  Cabbins  worse  then  nought  : 
our  best  commoditie  was  Yron  which  we  made  into  little 
chissels,  the  president,  and  Captaine  Martins  -sicknes,  con- 
strayned  me  to  be  £ape  Marchant,  and  yet  to  spare  no  paines 
in  making  houses  for  the  company,  who  notwithstanding  ov.x 
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misery,  little  ceased  their  mallice,  grudging  and  muttering. 
As  at  this  time  were  most  of  our  chiefest  men  either  sicke 
or  discontented,  the   rest  being  in  such  dispaire,  as    they 
would  rather  starve  and  rot  with  idlenes,  then  be  pers waded 
to  do  any  thing  for  their  owne  reliefe  without  constraint  \\ 
our  victualles  being  now  within  eighteene  dayes  spent,  ana 
the  Indians  trade  decreasing,  I  was  sent, to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  to  Kegquouhtan  an  Indian  Towne,  to  trade  for  Corne, 
and   try   the   river  for  Fish,  but  our  fishing  we  could  not 
effect  by  reason  of  the  stormy  weather.     The  Indians  think- 
ing us  neare  famished,  with  carelesse  kindnes,  offred  us  little 
pieces  of  bread  and  small  handfulls  of  beanes  or  wheat,  for  a 
hatchet  or  a  piece   of  copper :  In  the  like  maner  I  enter- 
tained their  kindnes,  and  in  like  scorne  offered  them  like 
commodities,  but  the  Children,  or  any  that  shewed  extraor- 
dinary kindenes,  I  liberally  contented  with  free  gifte,  such 
J     trifles  as  wel  contented  them  finding  this  colde  comfort,  I 
«      anchored  before  the  Towne,  and  the  next  day  returned   to 
trade,  but  God  (the  absolute  disposer  of  all  heartes)  altered 
their  conceits,  for  now  they  were  no  lesse  desirous  of  our 
[       commodities  then  we  of  their  Corne  :  under  colour  to  fetch 
|       fresh   water,  I    sent  a  man  to   discover   the   Towne,  their 
Corne,  and  force,  to  trie  their  intent,  in  that  they  desired  me 
up  to  their  houses  :  which  well  understanding,  with  foure 
shot  I  visited  them,  with  fish,  oysters,  bread  and  deere,  they 
kindly  traded  with  me  and  my  men,  beeing  no  lesse  in  doubt 
of  my  intent,  then   I  of  theirs,  for  well  I  might  with  twentie 
men  have  fraighted  a   Shippe  with  Corne  :  The   Towne  con- 
teineth  eighteene  houses,  pleasantly  seated  upon  three  acres 
of  ground,  uppon  a  plaine,  halfe  invironed  with  a  great  Bay  of 
the  great  River,  the  other  parte  with  a  Baye  of  the  other 
River  falling  into  the  great  Baye,  with  a  little  He  fit  for  a 
Castle   in  the  mouth  thereof,  the  Towne  adioyning  to  the 
maine  by  a  necke  of  Land  of  sixtie  yardes.     With  sixteene 
bushells  of  Corne  I  returned  towards  our  Forte :  by  the  way 
I    encountred    with    two   Canowes   of   Indians,   who  came 
aboord  me,  being  the  inhabitants  of  waroskoyack,  a  kingdome 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  is  in  breadth  5.  miles 
and  20  mile  or  neare  from  the  mouth :  with  these  I  traded, 
who  having  but  their  Vi\ii\t\v\^  ^xovisiou,  requested  me  to 
returne  to   their   Towne,  whexs  1  ^vo\j\^l  W^TOjVraaLifefcL 
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corne,  and  with  near  thirtie  bushells  I  returned  to  the  fort, 
the  very  name  wherof  gave  great  comfort  to  our  desparing 
company  :  time  thus  passing  away,  and  having  not  above  14. 
daies  vituals  left,  some  motions  were  made  about  our  presi- 
dents and  Capt.  Archers  going  for  England,  to  procure  a 
supply,  in  which  meane  time  we  had  reason abily  fitted  us 
with  houses,  and  our  President  and  Capt.  Martin  being  able 
to  walk  abroad,  with  much  ado  it  was  concluded,  that  the 
pinnace  and  barge  should  goe  towards  Powhatan,  to  trade 
for  corne  :  Lotts  were  cast  who  should  go  in  her,  the  chance 
was  mine,  and  while  she  was  a  rigging,  I  made  a  voiage  to 
Topohanack,  where  ariving,  there  was  but  certain  women  and 
children  who  fled  from  theii  houses,  yet  at  last  I  drew  them 
to  draw  neere,  truck  they  durst  not,  corne  they  had  plenty, 
and  to  spoile  I  had  no  commission :  In  my  returne  to 
Paspahegh,  I  traded  with  that  churlish  and  trecherous  nation  : 
having  loaded  10  or  12  bushels  of  corne,  they  off  red  to  take 
our  pieces  and  swords,  yet  by  stelth,  but  seeming  to  dislike 
it,  they  were  ready  to  assault  us,  yet  standing  upon  our 
guard  in  coasting  the  shore,  divers  out  of  the  woods  would 
meet  with  us  with  corn  and  trade,  but  least  we  should  be 
constrained,  either  to  indure  overmuch  wrong  or  directly  fal 
to  revenge,  seeing  them  dog  us,  from  place  to  place,  it  being 
night,  and  our  necessitie  not  fit  for  warres,  we  tooke  occasion 
to  returne  with  10  bushells  of  corne  :  Cap.  Martin  after 
made  2  iournies  to  that  nation  of  Paspahegh  but  each  time 
returned  with  8.  or  10.  bushells.  All  things  being  now  ready 
for  tny  journey  to  Powhatan,  for  the  performance  thereof,  I  • 
had  8.  men  and  my  selfe  for  the  barge,  as  well  fordiscoverie, 
as  trading,  the  Pinnace,  5.  Marriners,  and  2.  landmen  to  take 
in  our  ladings  at  convenient  places.  The  9  of  November  I 
set  forward  for  the  discovery  of  the  country  of  Chikhamania, 
leaving  the  pinnace  the  next  tide  to  followe  and  stay  for  my 
comming  at  Point  weanock,  20  miles  from  our  fort:  the 
mouth  of  this  river  falleth  into  the  great  river  at  Paspahegh, 
8  miles  above  our  fort :  that  afternoone  I  stayed  the  eb,  in 
the  bay  of  Paspahegh  with  the  Indians :  towards  the  evening 
certaine  Indians  haled  me,  one  of  them  being  of  Chikahama- 
nia,  offred  to  conduct  me  to  his  country,  the  Paspahegheans 
grudged  therat:  along  we  went  by  moonelight,  at  midnight 
he  brou^hr  us  before  his  Towne,  des\t\t\g  oxvfc  ol  o>\\  \&fcw  \» 
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go  up  with  him,  whom  he  kindely  intertained,  and  returned 
back  to  the  barge  :  the  next  morning  I  went  up  to  the  towne, 
and  shewed  them  what  copper  and  hatchets  they  shojd  have 
for  corne,  each  family  seeking  to  give  me  most  content :  so 
long  they  caused  me  to  stay  that  ioo  at  least  was  expecting 
my  comming  by  the  river  with  corne,  what  I  liked  I  bought, 
and  least  they  should  perceive  my  too  great  want  I  went 
higher  up  the  river  :  this  place  is  called  Manosquaskk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  conteining  thirtie  or  fortie 
houses,  uppon  an  exceeding  high  land:  at  the  foote  of  the 
hill  towards  the  river,  is  a  plaine  wood,  watered  with  many 
springes,  which  fall  twentie  yardes  right  downe  into  the 
river  :  right  against  the  same  is  a  great  marsh,  of  4.  or  5.  miles 
circuit,  devided  in  2  Hands,  by  the  parting  of  the  river, 
abounding  with  fish  and  foule  of  all  sorts  :  a  mile  from  thence 
is  a  Towne  called  Oraniocke,  I  further  discovered  the  Townes 
of  Mausa,  Apahaock,  Werawahotie,  and  Mamanahunt  at 
eche  place  kindely  used,  especially  at  the  last,  being  the 
hart  of  the  Country,  where  were  assembled  200.  people  with 
such  aboundance  of  corne,  as  having  laded  our  barge,  as  also 
1  might  have  laded  a  ship :  I  returned  to  Paspahhegh,  and 
considering  the  want  of  Corne  at  our  Fort,  it  being  night, 
with  the  ebb,  by  midnight  I  arrived  at  our  fort,  where  I 
found  our  Pinnis  run  aground:  the  next  morning  I  unladed 
seaven  hogsheds  into  our  store,  the  next  morning  I  returned 
again  e :  the  second  day  I  a  rived  at  Mamanahunt,  wher  the 
people  having  heard  of  my  comming,  were  ready  with  3  or 
400.  baskets  litle  and  great,  of  which  having  laded  my  barge, 
with  many  signes  of  great  kindnes  I  returned  :  at  my  de- 
parture they  requested  me  to  hear  our  pieces,  being  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  which  in  regard  of  the  eccho  seemed  a 
peale  of  ordnance,  many  birds  and  fowles  they  see  us  dayly 
kil  that  much  feared  them,  so  desirous  of  trade  wer  they, 
that  they  would  follow  me  with  their  canowes,  and  for  any 
thing  give  it  me,  rather  then  returne  it  backe,  so  I  unladed 
again  7  or  8.  hogsheads  at  our  fort.  Having  thus  by  Gods 
assistance  gotten  good  store  of  corne,  notwithstanding  some 
bad  spirrits  not  content  with  Gods  providence,  still  grew 
mutinous,  in  so  much,  that  our  president  having  ocasion  to 
chide  the  smith  for  his  misdeamenor,  he  not  only  gave  him 
bad  language,  but  also  off  red  to  slcfce  h\\w  with  some  oi  his 
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tooles,  for  which  rebellious  act,  the  smith  was  by  a  Iury  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  but  being  uppon  the  ladder  continuing 
verry  obstinate,  as  hoping  uppon  a  rescue  :  when  he  saw  no 
other  way  but  death  with  him,  he  became  penitent,  and  de- 
clared a  dangerous  conspiracy,  for  which  Captaine  Kendall 
as  principal,  was  by  a  Iury  condemned  and  shot  to  death. 
This  conspiracy  appeased,  I  set  forward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  River  of  Checka  Hamania:  this  third  time  I  discovered 
the  Townes  of  Matapamient,  Morinogh,  A$cacap,  moysenock 
Highkahauck,  Nechanichock,  Mattalunt,  Attamuspincke,  and 
divers  others,  their  plenty  of  come  I  found  decreased,  yet 
lading  the  barge,  I  returned  to  our  fort,  our  store  being  now 
indifferently  wel  provided  with  come,  there  was  much  adoe 
for  to  have  the  pinace  goe  for  England,  against  which  Cap- 
tain Martin  and  my  selfe,  standing  chiefly  against  it,  and  in 
fine  after  many  debatings,/r#  6*  contra^  it  was  resolved  to 
stay  a  further  resolution  :  this  matter  also  quieted,  I  set  for- 
ward to  finish  this  discovery,  which  as  yet  I  had  neglected 
in  regard  of  the  necessitie  we  had  to  take  in  provision 
whilst  it  was  to  be  had :  40.  miles  I  passed  up  the  river, 
■which  for  the  most  part  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  3. 
fatham  and  a  half  deep,  exceeding  osey,  many  great  low 
marshes,  and  many  high  lands,  especially  about  the  midst 
at  a  place  called  Moysonicke,  a  Peninsule  of  4.  miles  cicuit, 
betwixt  two  rivers  ioyned  to  the  main,  by  a  neck  of  40.  or 
50.  yards,  and  40.  or  50  yards,  from  the  high  water  marke : 
on  both  sides  in  the  very  necke  of  the  maine,  are  high  hills 
and  dales,  yet  much  inhabited,  the  He  declining  in  a  plaine 
fertile  corne  field,  the  lower  end  a  lowe  marsh,  more  plentie 
of  swannes,  cranes,  geese,  duckes,  and  mallards,  and  divers 
sorts  of  fowles  none  would  desire :  more  plaine  fertile 
planted  ground,  in  such  great  proportions  as  there  I  had  not 
seene,  of  a  light  blacke  sandy  mould,  the  cliffes  commonly 
red,  white  and  yellqwe  coloured  sand,  and  under  red  and 
white  clay,  fish  great  plenty,  and  people  aboundance,  the 
most  of  their  inhabitants,  in  view  of  the  neck  of  Land,  where 
a  better  seat  for  a  towne  cannot  be  desired  :  at  the  end  of 
forty  miles  this  river  invironeth  many  low  Jlands,  at  each 
high  water  drowned  for  a  mile,  where  it  uniteth  it  selfe,  at 
a  place  called  Apokant  the  highest  Towne  inhabited.  ■-  10. 
miles  higher  I  discovered  with  the  bax^e,  \w  \\vfc  \ti\^w, 
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a  great  tree  hind  red  my  passage  which  I  cut  in  two  :  heere 
the  river  became  narrower,  8.  9  or  10.  foote  at  a  high  water, 
and  6.  or  7.  at  a  lowe  :  the  streame  exceeding  swift,  and  the 
bottom  hard  channel),  the  ground  most  part  a  low  plaine, 
sandy  soyle,  this  occasioned  me  to  suppose  it   might  issue 
from  some  lake  or  some  broad  ford,  for  it  could  not  be  far 
to  the  head,  but  rather  then  I  would  endanger  the  barge,  yet 
to  have  beene  able  to  resolve  this  doubt,  and  to  discharge  the 
imputation  of  malicious  tungs,  that  halfe  suspected  I  durst 
not  for  so  long  delaying,  some  of  the  company  as  desirous  as 
my  self,  we  resolved   to  hier  a  Canow,  and  returne  with  the 
barge  to  Apocant%  there  to  leave  the  barge  secure,  and  put 
our  selves  uppon   the  adventure  :  the  country  onely  a  vast 
and  wilde  wildernes,  and  but  onely  that  Towne  :  within  three 
or  foure  mile  we  hired  a  Canow,  and  2.  Indians  to  row  us  the 
next  day  a  fowling  :  having  made  such  provision  for  the 
barge  as  was  needfull,  I  left  her  there  to  ride,  with  expresse 
charge  not  any  to  go  ashore  til  my  returne.     Though  some 
wise  men  may  condenin  this  too  bould  attemjptjof  3320 jnuch 
indiscretion,  yet  if  they  well  consider  the  InendsHip  of  the  In- 
dians, in  conducting  me,  the  desolateneSs  of  'the  country,  the 
probabilitie  of  some  lacke,  and  the  malicious  iudges  of  my 
actions  at  home,  as  also  to  have  some  matters  of  worth  to  in- 
courage  our  adventurers  in  england    might  well  have  caused 
any  honest  minde  to  have  done,  the  like,  as  welfor  his  own  dis- 
charge as  for  the  publike  good  :  having  2  Indians  for  my 
guide  and  2  of  our  own  company,  I  set  forward,  leaving  7  in 
the  barge  :  havingdiscovered  20  miles  further  in  this  desart, 
the  river  stil  kept  his  depth  and  bredth,  but  much  more  corn- 
bred  with  trees:  here  we  went  ashore  (being  some  12  miles 
higher  then  the  barge  had  bene)  to  refresh  ourselves,  during 
the  boyling  of  our  vituals  :Tone  of  the  Indians  I  tooke  with 
me,  to  see  the  nature  of  the  soile,  and  to  crosse  the  boughts 
of  the  river,  the  other  Indian  I  left  with  M  Robbinson  and 
Thomas  Entry,  with  their  matches  light  and  order  to  dis- 
charge a  peece,  for  my  retreat  at  the  first  sight  of  any  Indian, 
but  within  a  quarter  of  an  houre  I  heard  a  loud  cry,  and  a 
hollowing  of  Indians,  but  no  warning  peece,  supposing  them 
surprised,  and  that  the  Indians  had  betraid  us,  presently  I 
seazed  him  and  bound  his  arme  fast  to  my  hand  in  a  garter, 
with  my  pistoll   ready  bent  to  be  Te\fcv\^£&  ow  \ta&\  Y«.  «d- 
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vised  me  to  fly,  and  seemed  ignorant  of  what  was  done,  but 
as  we  went  discoursing,  I  was  struck  with  an  arrow  on  the 
right  thigh,  but  without  harme  :  upon  this  occasion  I  espied 
2  Indians  drawing  their  bowes,  which  I  prevented  in  dis- 
charging a  french  pistoll :  by  that  I  had  charged  againe,  3  or 
4  more  did  the  like,  for  the  first  fell  downe  and  fled :  at  my 
discharge  they  did  the  like,  my  hinde  I  made  my  barricado 
who  offered  not  to  strive,  20.  or  30.  arrowes  were  shot  at  me 
but  short,  3  or  4  times  I  had  discharged  my  pistoll  ere  the 
king  of  Pamaunck  called  Opeckankenough  with  200  men, 
invironed  me,  eache  drawing  their  bowe,  which  done  they 
laid  them  upon  the  ground,  yet  without  shot,  my  hinde 
treated  betwixt  them  and  me  of  conditions  of  peace,  he  dis- 
covered me  to  be  the  Captaine,  my  request  was  to  retire  to 
the  boate,  they  demaunded  my  amies,  the  rest  they  saide  were 
slaine,  onely  me  they  would  reserve  :  the  Indian  importuned 
me  not  to  shoot.  In  retiring  being  in  the  midst  of  a  low 
quagmire,  and  minding  them  more  then  my  steps,  I  stept 
fast  into  the  quagmire,  and  also  the  Indian  in  drawing  me 
forth :  thus  surprised,  I  resolved  to  trie  their  mercies,  my 
armes  I  caste  from  me,  till  which  none  durst  approch  me : 
being  ceazed  on  me,  they  drew  me  out  and  led  me  to  the 
Xing,  I  presented  him  with  a  compasse  diall,  describing  by 
my  best  meanes  the  use  tWTrof,  whereat  he  so  amazedlyy 
admired,  as  he  suffered  me  tcxproceed  in  a  discourse  of  the 
roundnes  of  the  earth,  the  course  of  thesunne,  moone,  starres 
and  plannets,  with  kinde  speeches  and  bread  he  requited 
me,  conducting  me  where  the  Canow  lay  and  John  Robbinson 
slaine,  with  20  or  30.  arrowes  in  him.  Entry  I  saw  not,  I 
perceived  by  the  aboundance  of  fires  all  over  the  woods,  at 
each  place  I  expected  when  they  would  execute  me,  yet  they 
used  me  with  what  kindnes  they  could  :  approaching  their 
Towne,  which  was  within  6  miles  where  I  was  taken,  onely 
made  as  arbors  and  covered  with  mats,  which  they  remove 
as  occasion  requires :  all  the  women  and  children,  being 
advertised  of  this  accident,  came  foorth  to  meet  them,  the 
Xing  well  guarded  with  20  bowmen  5  flanck  and  rear,  and  / 
each  flanck  before  him  a  sword  and  a  peece,  and  after  him  \s 
the  like,  then  a  bowman,  then  I  on  each  hand  a  boweman, 
the  rest  in  file  in  the  reare,  which  reare  led  foorth  amount 
the  trees  in  a  bislrion,  eache  his  bovje  a\\&  fc.YflxA&x8\^ 
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arrowes,  a  quiver  at  his  back  grimly  painted :  on  eache 
flanck  a  sargeant,  the  one  running  alwaies  towards  the  front, 
the  other  towards  the  reare,  each  a  true  pace  and  in  exceed- 
ing good  order,  this  being  a  good  time  continued,  they  caste 
themselves  in  a  ring  with  a  daunce,  and  so  eache  man  de- 
parted to  his  lodging,  the  Captain  conducting  me  to  his  lodg- 
ing, a  quarter  of  Venison  and  some  ten  pound  of  bread  I  had 
for  supper,  what  I  left  was  reserved  for  me,  and  sent  with 
me  to  my  lodging  :  each  morning  3.  women  presented  me 
three  great  platters  of  fine  bread,  more  venison  then  ten  men 
could  devour  I  had,  my  gowne,  points  and  garters,  my  com- 
pas  and  my  tablet  they  gave  me  again,  though  8  ordinarily 
guarded  me,  I  wanted  not  what  they  could  devise  to  content 
me :  and  still  our  longer  acquaintance  increased  our  better 
affection  :  much  they  threatned  to  assault  our  forte,  as  they 
were  solicited  by  the  King  of  PaspaheghA  who  shewed  at  our 
fort  great  signes  of  sorrow  for  this  mischance  :  the  King 
tooke  great  delight  in  understanding  the  manner  of  our 
ships,  and  sayling  the  seas,  the  earth  and  skies  and  of  our 
God  :  what  he  knew  of  the  dominions  he  spared  not  to 
acquaint  me  with,  as  of  certaine  men  cloathed  at  a  place 
called    Ocanahonan,   cloathed    like   me,  the   course  of   our 

iourney  of  the  falles,  was 
desired  he  would  send  a 
would  write,  by 
which  they  shold  understand,  how  kindly  they  used  me,  and 
that  I  was  well,  least  they  should  revenge  my  death  :  this  he 
granted  and  sent  three  men,  in  such  weather,  as  in  reason 
were  unpossible,  by  any  naked  to  be  indured  :  their  cruell 
mindes  towards  the  fort  I  had  deverted,  in  describing  the 
ordinance  and  the  mines  in  the  fields,  as  also  the  revenge 
Captain  Newport  would  take  of  them  at  his  returne,  their 
intent,  I  incerted  the  fort,  the  people  of  Ocanahonutn  and 
the  back  sea,  this  report  they  after  found  divers  Indians  that 
confirmed :  the  next  day  after  my  letter,  came  a  salvage  to 
my  lodging,  with  his  sword  to  have  slaine  me,  but  being  by 
my  guard  intercepted,  with  a  bowe  and  arrow  he  ofTred  to 
have  effected  his  purpose  :  the  cause  I  knew  not,  till  the 
King  understanding  thereof  came  and  told  me  of  a  man  a 
dying,  wounded  with  my  pistoll :  he  tould  me  also  of  another 
I  had  slayne,  yet  the  most  cox\cea\ed  \\ie>jYttA  vcv^  Wcte*. 


canea    ucananonan,    cioamea    11  Ke    me,  tr 
river,  and  that  within  4  or  5  cUies  iourney  < 
/a  great  turning  of  salt  water)  I  desired 
messenger   to   Paspafteg/i,  vfrth  a  letter  I 
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this  was  the  father  of  him  I  had  slayne,  whose  fury  to  pre- 
vent, the  King  presently  conducted  me  to  another  King- 
dome,  upon  the  top  of  the  next  northerly  river,  called 
Yoidghtanan,  having  feasted  me,  he  further  led  me  to  another 
branch  of  the  river,  called  Mattapament,  to  two  other  hunt- 
ing townes  they  led  me>  and  to  each  of  these  Countries,  a 
house  of  the  great  Emperour  of  Pewhakan,  whom  as  yet  I 
supposed  to  bee  at  the  Pais,  to  him  I  tolde  him  I  must  goe, 
and  so  returne  to  Paspahegh,  after  this  foure  or  five  dayes 
marsh,  we  returned  to  Rasawrack,  the  first  towne  they 
brought  me  too,  where  binding  the  Mats  in  bundels,  they 
marched  two  dayes  iourney,  and  crossed  the  River  of  Yough- 
tdnan,  where  it  was  as  broad  as  Thames  :  so  conducting  me 
to  a  place  called  Menapacute  in  Pamaunke,  where  the  King 
inhabited :  the  next  day  another  King  of  that  nation  called 
Kekataugh,  having  received  some  kindnes  of  me  at  the  Fort, 
kindly  invited  me  to  feast  at  his  house,  the  people  from  all 
places  flocked  to  see  me,  each  shewing  to  content  me.  By 
this,  the  great  King  hath  foure  or  five  houses,  each  contain- 
ing fourescore  or  an  hundred  foote  in  length,  pleasantly 
seated  upon  an  high  sandy  hill,  from  whence  you  may  see 
westerly  a  goodly  low  Country,  the  river  before  the  which 
his  crooked  course  causeth  mamy  great  Marshes. of  exceed- 
ing good  ground.  An  hundred  houses,  and  many  large 
plaines  are  here  togither  inhabited,  more  abundance  of  fish 
and  fowle,  and  a  pleasanter  seat  cannot  be  imagined  :  the 
King  with  fortie  Bowmen  to  guard  me,  intreated  me  to  dis- 
charge my  Pistoll,  which  they  there  presented  me  with  a 
mark  at  six  score  to  strike  therwith  but  to  spoil  the  practise 
I  broke  the  cocke,  whereat  they  were  much  discontented 
though  a  chaunce  supposed. 

From  hence  this  kind  King  conducted  mee  to  a  place 
called  Topahanocke,  &  kingdome  upon  another  River  north- 
ward :  the  cause  of  this  was,  that  the  yeare  before,  a  shippe 
had  beene  in  the  River  of  Pamaunke,  who  having  beene 
kindly  entertained  by  Powhatan  their  Emperour,  they 
returned  thence,  and  discovered  the  River  of  Topahanocke, 
where  being  received  with  like  kindnesse,  yet  he  slue  the 
King,  and  tooke  of  his  people,  and  they  supposed  I  were 
hee,  but  the  people  reported  him  a  great  maxv  \.YvaX.  \n?^  Q^- 
tawe,  and  using  mee  kindly,  the  next  day  v*£  de^aWsA. 
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This  River  of  Topahanock,  seemeth  in  breadth  not  much 
lesse  then  that  we  dwell  upon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  River  is 
a  Countrey  called  Cuttata  women  upwards  is  Marraugh  tacutn 
Tapohanock,  Appamatuck^  and  Nautaugs  tacutn ,  at  Topmana- 
hocks,  the  head  issuing  from  many  Mountaines,  the  next 
night  I  lodged  at  a  hunting  town  of  Powhatatns,  and  the  next 
day  arrived  at  Waranacomoco  upon  the  river  of  Pamauncke, 
where  the  great  king  is  resident :  by  the  way  we  passed  by 
the  top  of  another  little  river,  which  is  betwixt  the  two 
called  Payankatank.  The  most  of  this  Countrey  though 
Desert,  yet  exceeding  fertil,  good  timber,  most  hils  and  dales, 
in  each  valley  a  cristall  spring. 

Arriving  at  Weramocomoco  their  Emperour,  proudly  lying 
uppon  a  Bedstead  a  foote  high  upon  tenne  or  twelve  Mattes, 
richly  hung  with  manie  Chaynes  of  great  Pearles  about  his 
necke,  and  covered  with  a  great  covering  of  Rahaughcums : 
\  At  heade  sat  a  woman,' at  his  feete  another,  on  each  side  sit- 
ting uppon  a  Matte  uppon  the  ground  were  raunged  his  chief e 
men  on  each  side  the  fire,  tenne  in  a  ranke,  and  behinde 
them  as  many  yong  women,  each  a  great  Chaine  of  white 
i  Beades  over  their  shoulders  :  their  heades  painted  in  redde 
|  and  with  such  a  grave  and  Maiesticall  countenance,  as  drave 
me  into  admiration  to  see  such  state  in  a  naked  Salvage,  hee 
kindly  welcomed  me  with  good  wordes,  and  great  Platters  of 
sundrie  Victuals,  assuring  mee  his  friendship,  and  my  libertie 
within  foure  dayes,  hee  much  delighted  in  Opechan  Cotnoughs 
relation  of  what  I  had  described  to  him,  and  oft  examined 
me  upon  the  same.  Hee  asked  mee  the  cause  of  our  com- 
ming,  I  tolde  him  being  in  fight  with  the  Spaniards  our 
enemie,  beeing  over  powred,  neare  put  to  retreat,  and  by 
extreame  weather  put  to  this  shore  :  where  landing  at  Ches- 
ipiack,  the  people  shot  us,  but  at  Kequoughtan  they  kindly 
used  us,  we  by  signes  demaunded  fresh  water,  they  described 
us  up  the  River  was  all  fresh  water,  at  Paspahegh,  also  they 
kindly  used  us,  our  Pinnsse  being  leake  wee  were  inforced 
to  stay  to  mend  her,  till  Captaine  Newport  my  father  came 
to  conduct  us  away.  He  demaunded  why  we  went  further 
with  our  Boate,  I  tolde  him,  in  that  I  would  have  occasion  to 
talke  of  the  backe  Sea,  that  on  the  other  side  the  maine,  where 
was  salt  water,  my  father  had  a  childe  slaine,  whiche  wee  sup- 
posed  Monocan  his  enemie,vj\vos^de?itV^^\xv^\v^^\a\^«Ev^ 
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After  good  deliberation,  hee  began  to  describe  mee  the 
Countreys  beyonde  the  Falles,  with  many  of  the  rest,  con- 
firming what  not  onely  Opechancanoyes,  and  an  Indian  which 
had  beene  prisoner  to  Pewhatan  had  before  tolde  mee,  but 
some  called  it  five  dayes,  some  sixe,  some  eight,  where  the 
sayde  water  dashed  amongest  many  stones  and  rockes,  each 
storm  which  caused  oft  tymes  the  heade  of  the  River  to  bee 
brackish :  Anchanachuck  he  described  to  bee  the  people 
that  had  slaine  my  brother,  whose  death  hee  would  revenge. 
Hee  described  also  upon  the  same  Sea,  a  mighty  Nation 
called  Pocoughtronack,  a  fierce  Nation  that  did  eate  men,  and 
warred  with  the  people  of  Moyaoncer  and  Pataromerke, 
Nations  upon  the  toppe  of  the  heade  of  the  Bay,  under  his 
territories,  where  the  yeare  before  they  had  slain  an  hundred, 
he  signified  their  crownes  were  shaven,  long  haire  in  the 
necke,  tied  on  a  knot,  Swords  like  Pollaxes. 

Beyond  them  he  described  people  with  short  Coates,  and 
Sleeves  to  the  Elbowes,  that  passed  that  way  in  Shippes  like 
ours.  Many  Kingdomes  hee  described  mee  to  the  heade  of 
the  Bay,  which  seemed  to  bee  a  mightie  River,  issuing  from 
mightie  Mountaines  betwixt  the  two  Seas,  the  people  cloathed 
at  Ocamahowan.  He  also  confirmed,  and  the  Southerly 
Countries  also,  as  the  rest,  that  reported  us  to  be  within  a 
day  and  a  halfe  of  Mangoge,  two  dayes  of  Chawwonock,  6. 
from  Roonock,  to  the  south  part  of  the  backe  sea :  he 
described  a  countrie  called  Anone%  where  they  have  abund- 
ance of  Brasse,  and  houses  walled  as  ours.  I  requited  his 
discourse,  seeing  what  pride  hee  had  in  his  great  and  spa- 
cious Dominions,  seeing  that  all  hee  knewe  were  under  his 
Territories. 

In  describing  to  him  the  territories  of  Europe,  which  was 
subiect  to  our  great  King  whose  subiect  I  was,  the  innumer- 
able multitude  of  his  ships,  I  gave  him  to  understand  the 
noyse  of  Trumpets,  and  terrible  manner  of  fighting  were 
under  captain  Newport  my  father,  whom  I  intituled  the 
Meworatnes  which  they  call  King  of  all  the  waters,  at  his 
greatnesse  he  admired,  and  not  a  little  feared :  he  desired 
mee  to  forsake  Paspahegh,  and  to  live  with  him  upon  his 
River,  a  Countrie  called  Capa  Howasicke :  hee  promised  to 
give  me  Corne,  Venison,  or  what  I  wanted  to  feede  us^ 
Hatchets  and  Copper  wee  should  make  \vurc\,  ax\&  tvot^ 
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should  disturbe  us.  This  request  I  promised  to  performe  : 
and  thus  having  with  all  the  kindnes  hee  could  devise,  sought 
to  content  me  :  hee  sent  me  home  with  4.  men,  one  that 
usually  carried  my  Gowne  and  Knapsacke  after  me,  two 
other  loded  with  bread,  and  one  to  accompanie  me. 

This  River  of  Patnaunke  is  not  past  twelve  mile  from  that 
we  dwell  on,  his  course  northwest,  and  westerly,  as  the 
other.  Weraocomoco,  is  upon  salt  water,  in  bredth  two  myles, 
and  so  keepeth  his  course  without  any  tarrying  some  twenty 
miles,  where  at  the  parting  of  the  fresh  water  and  the  salt,  it 
divideth  it  selfe  into  two  partes,  the  one  part  to  Goughland,  £3 
broad  as  Thames,  and  navigable,  with  a  Boate  threescore  or 
fourescore  miles,  and  with  a  Shippe  fiftie,  exceeding  crooked, 
and  manie  low  grounds  and  marishes,  but  inhabited  with 
aboundance  of  warlike  and  tall  people.  The  Countrey  of 
Youghtomans,  of  no  lesse  worth,  onely  it  is  lower,  but  all  the 
soyle,  a  fatte,  fertill,  sandie  ground,  Above  Manapacutnter, 
many  high  sandie  Mountaines.  By  the  River  is  many  Rockes, 
seeming  if  not  of  severall  Mines :  the  other  branch  a  little 
lesse  in  breadth,  yet  extendeth  not  neare  so  farre,  nor  so  well 
inhabited,  somewhat  lower,  and  a  white  sandie,  and  a  white 
clay  soyle  :  here  is  their  best  Terra  Sigillata  :  the  mouthe  of 
the  River,  as  I  see  in  the  discoverie  therof  with  captain  New- 
port, is  halfe  a  mile  broad,  and  within  foure  miles  not  above 
a  Musket  shot :  the  channeli  exceeding  good  and  deepe,  the 
River  straight  to  the  devisions.  Kiskirk  the  nearest  Nation 
to  the  entrances. 

Their  religion  and  Ceremonies  I  observed  was  thus  :  three 
or  foure  dayes  after  my  taking  seven  of  them  in  the  house  where 
I  lay,  each  with  a  rattle  began  at  ten  aclocke  in  the  morning 
to  sing  about  the  fire,  which  they  invironed  with  a  Circle  of 
meale,  and  after  a  foote  or  two  from  that,  at  the  end  of  each 
song,  layde  downe  two  or  three  graines  of  wheate,  continuing 
this  order  till  they  have  included  sixe  or  seven  hundred  in  a 
halfe  Circle,  and  after  that  two  or  three  more  Circles  in  like  ' 
maner,  a  hand  bredth  from  other :  that  done,  at  each  song, 
they  put  betwixt  everie  three,  two,  or  five  graines,  a  little 
sticke,  so  counting  as  an  old  woman  her  Pater  noster. 

One  disguised  with  a  great  Skinne,  his  head  hung  round 

with  little   Skinnes  of  Weasels,  and  other  vermine,  with  aj 

Crounet  of  feathers  on  h\s  heaA,  pauvted.  ?&  >a^  *s»  tf\e  divell,; 
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at  the  end  of  each  song  will  make  many  signes  and  demon- 
strations, with  strange  and  vehement  actions,  great  cakes  of 
Deere  suet,  Deare,  and  Tobacco  he  casteth  in  the  fire,  till 
sixe  a  clocke  in  the  Evening,  their  howling  would  continue 
ere  they  would  depart.  Each  morning  in  the  coldest  frost, 
the  principall  to  the  number  of  twentie  or  thirtie,  assembled 
themselves  in  a  round  circle,  a  good  distance  from  the  towne, 
where  they  told  me  they  there  consulted  where  to  hunt  the 
next  day :  so  fat  they  fed  mee,  that  I  much  doubted  they 
intended  to  have  sacrificed  mee  to  the  Quiyoughquosicke, 
/hich  is  a  superiour  power  they  worship,  a  more  uglier  thing 
cannot  be  described  :  one  they  have  for  chief  sacrifices,  which 
also  they  call  Quiyoughquosick :  to  cure  the  sick,  a  man  with 
a  Rattle,  and  extreame  howling,  showting,  singing,  and  such 
violent  gestures,  and  Anticke  actions  over  the  patient  will 
sucke  out  blood,  and  flegme  from  the  patient  out  of  their  un- 
able stomacke,  or  any  diseased  place,  as  no  labour  will  more 
tire  them,  tobacco  they  offer  the  water  in  passing  in  fowle 
weather.  The  death  of  any  they  lament  with  great  sorrow 
and  weeping :  their  Kings  they  burie  betwixt  two  mattes 
within  their  houses,  with  all  his  beads,  iewels,  hatchets,  and 
copper :  the  other  in  graves  like  ours.  They  acknowledge 
no  resurrection.  Powhatan  hath  three  brethren,  and  two 
sisters,  each  of  his  brethren  succeeded  other. 

For  the  Crowne,  their  heyres  inherite  not,  but  the  first 
hey  res  of  the  Sisters,  and  so  successively  the  weomens  heires  : 
For  the  Kings  have  as  many  weomen  as  they  will,  his  Sub- 
iects  two,  and  most  but  one. 

From  Weramocomoco  is  but  12.  miles,  yet  the  Indians  trifled 
away  that  day,  and  would  not  goe  to  our  Forte  by  any  per- 
swasions :  but  in  certaine  olde  hunting  houses  of  Paspahegh 
we  lodged  all  night.  The  next  morning  ere  Sunne  rise,  we 
set  forward  for  our  Fort,  where  we  arrived  within  an  houre, 
where  each  man  with  the  truest  signes  of  ioy  they  could  ex- 
presse  welcomed  me,  except  M  Archer,  and  some  2.  or  3.  of 
his,  who  was  then  in  myabsence,  sworne  Counsellour,  though 
not  with  the  consent  of  Captaine  Martin:  great  blame  and 
imputation  was  laide  upon  mee  by  them,  for  the  losse  of  our 
two  men  which  the  Indians  slew  :  insomuch  that  they  pur- 
posed to  depose  me,  but  in  the  midst  of  my  miseries  it 
pleased  God  to  send  Captaine  Newport^  who  a\ivjvcv^\?c^.\^.  \!cs& 
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same  night,  so  tripled  our  ioy,  as  for  a  while  these  plots 
against  me  were  deferred,  though  with  much  malice  against 
me,  which  captain  Newport  in  short  time  did  plainly  see. 
Now  was  maister  Scrivener,  captaine  Martin,  and  my  selfe, 
called  Counselors. 

Within  five  or  sixe  dayes  after  the  arrivall  of  the  Ship,  by 
a  mischaunce  our  Fort  was  burned,  and  the  most  of  our  ap- 
parell,  lodging  and  private  provision,  many  of  our  old  men 
diseased,  and  of  our  new  for  want  of  lodging  perished.  The 
Empereur  Powhatan  each  weeke  once  or  twioe  sent  me  many 
presents  of  Deare,  bread  Raugroughcuns,  halfe  always  for  my 
father,  whom  he  much  desired  to  see,  and  halfe  for  me  :  and 
so  continually  importuned  by  messengers  and  presents,  that 
I  would  come  to  fetch  the  come,  and  take  the  Countrie  their 
King  had  given  me,  as  at  last  Captaine  Newport  resolved  to 
go  see  him.  Such  acquaintance  I  had  amongst  the  Indians, 
and  such  confidence  they  had  in  me,  as  neare  the  Fort  they 
would  not  come  till  I  came  to  them,  every  of  them  calling 
me  by  my  name,  would  not  sell  any  thing  till  I  had  first 
received  their  presents,  and  what  they  had  that  I  liked,  they 
deferred  to  my  discretion  :  but  after  acquaintance,  they  usu- 
ally came  into  the  Fort  at  their  pleasure :  the  President,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Councell,  they  knewe  not,  but  Captaine  New- 
ports  greatnesse  I  had  so  described,  as  they  conceyved  him 
the  chiefe,  the  rest  his  children,  Officers,  and  servants.  We 
had  agreed  with  the  King  of  Paspahegh  to  conduct  two  of  our 
men  to  a  place  called  Panawicke  beyond  Roonok,  where  he 
reported  many  men  to  be  apparelled.  Wee  landed  him  at 
Warraskoyack,  where  playing  the  villaine,  and  deluding  us 
for  rewards  returned  within  three  or  foure  dayes  after  without 
going  further.  Captaine  Newport,  maister  Scrivener,  and  my 
s^elfe  found  the  mouth  of  Patnauncks  river,  some  25.  or  30. 
miles  northward  from  Cape  Henricke,  the  chanell  good  as 
before  expressed. 

Arriving  at  Weratnocomoca,  being  iealous  of  the  intent  of 
this  politick  salvage,  to  discover  his  intent  the  better,  I  with 
20.  shot  armed  in  Jacks  went  a  shore,  the  Bay  where  he 
dwelleth  hath  in  it  3.  cricks,  and  a  mile  and  a  halfe  from  the 
chanel  all  ost,  being  conducted  to  thetowne,  I  found  my  selfe 
mistaken  in  the  creeke,  for  they  al  there  were  within  lesse 
then  a  mile;   the  Emperors  sowwe  ca\te&  Nciukaqucwms^ the 
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captaine  that  tooke  me,  and  diverse  others  of  his  chiefe  men 
conducted  me  to  their  kings  habitation,  but  in  the  mid  way 
I  was  intercepted  by  a  great  creek  over  which  they  had  made 
a  bridge  of  grained  stakes  and  railes,  the  king  of  Kiskteck, 
and  Namontack,  who  all  the  iourney  the  king  had  sent  to 
guide  us,  had  conducted  us  this  passage,  which  caused  me 
to  suspect  some  mischiefe  :  the  barge  I  had  sent  to  meet  me 
at  the  right  landing,  when  I  found  my  selfe  first  deceyved, 
and  knowing  by  experience  the  most  of  their  courages  to 
proceede  from  others  feare,  though  fewe  lyked  the  passage,  I 
intermingled  the  Kings  sonne,  our  conductors,  and  his  chiefe 
men  amongst  ours,  and  led  forward,  leaving  halfe  at  the  one 
ende  to  make  a  guard  for  the  passage  of  the  Front.  The 
Indians  seeing  the  weakenesse  of  the  Bridge,  came  with  a 
Canow,  and  tooke  me  in  of  the  middest  with  foure  or  five 
more,  being  landed,  wee  made  a  guard  for  the  rest  till  all  were 
passed,  two  in  a  ranke  we  marched  to  the  Emperors  house. 
Before  his  house  stood  fortie  or  fiftie  great  Platters  of  fine 
bread,  being  entred  the  house,  with  loude  tunes  they  all 
made  signes  of  great  ioy.  This  proude  salvage,  having  his 
finest  women,  and  the  principall  of  his  chiefe  men  assembled, 
sate  in  rankes  as  before  is  expressed,  himselfe  as  upon  a 
Throne  at  the  upper  ende  of  the  house,  with  such  a  Maiestie 
as  I  cannot  expresse,  nor  yet  have  often  seene,  either  in 
Pagan  or  Christian,  with  a  kinde  countenance  hee  bad  mee 
welcome,  and  caused  a  place  to  bee  made  by  himselfe  to  sit, 
I  presented  him  a  sute  of  red  cloath,  a  white  Greyhound, 
and  a  Hatte ;  as  Iewels  he  esteemed  them,  and  with  a  great 
Oration  made  by  three  of  his  Nobles,  if  there  be  any  amongst 
Salvages,  kindly  accepted  them,  with  a  publike  confirmation 
of  a  perpetuall  league  and  friendship. 

After  that,  he  commaunded  the  Queene  of  Apamatuc,  a 
comely  yong  Salvage,  to  give  me  water,  a  Turkie  cocke,  and 
breade  to  eate :  being  thus  feasted,  hee  began  his  discourse 
to  this  purpose.  Your  kinde  visitation  doth  much  content 
rnee,  but  where  is  your  father  whom  I  much  desire  to  see,  is 
he  not  with  you.  I  told  him  he  remained  aboord,  but  the 
next  day  he  would  come  unto  him,  with  a  nierrie  countenance 
he  asked  me  for  certaine  peeces  which  I  promised  him,  when 
I  went  to  Paspahegh,  I  told  according  to  my  promise,  that  I 
proffered  the  man  that  went  with  me  iouifcttextt^  ^\&n*.\yw^ 
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in  that  he  so  desired  a  great  Gunne,  but  they  refused  to  take 
them,  whereat  with  a  lowde  laughter,  he  desired  to  give  him 
some  of  lesse  burthen,  as  for  the  other  I  gave  him  them, 
being  sure  that  none  could  carrie  them  :  but  where  are  these 
men  you  promised  to  come  with  you,  I  told  him  without, 
who  therupon  gave  order  to  have  them  brought  in,  two  after 
two,  ever  maintaining  the  guard  without.  And  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  ever  with  thankes,  he  would  salute  me, 
and  caused  each  of  them  to  have  foure  or  five  pound  of 
bread  given  them.  This  done,  I  asked  him  for  the  corne 
and  ground  he  promised  me.  He  told  me  I  should  have  it, 
but  he  expected  to  have  all  these  men  lay  their  armes  at  his 
feet,  as  did  his  subiects.  I  tolde  him  that  was  a  ceremonie 
our  enemies  desired,  but  never  our  Friends,  as  we  presented 
ourselves  unto  him,  yet  that  he  should  not  doubt  of  our 
friendship :  the  next  day  my  Father  would  give  him  a  child 
of  his,  in  full  assurance  of  our  loves,  and  not  only  that,  but 
when  he  should  thinke  it  convenient,  wee  would  deliver  under 
his  subiection  the  Country  of  Manacam  and  Pocoughtaonack 
his  enemies. 

This  so  contented  him,  as  immediatly  with  attentive  silence, 
with  a  lowd  oration  he  proclaimed  me  Awerowanes  of  Pow- 
Aaton,  and  that  all  his  subiects  should  so  esteeme  us,  and  no 
man  account  us  strangers  nor  Paspaheghans,  but  Powhatans, 
and  that  the  Come,  weomen  and  Country,  should  be  to  us  as 
to  his  owne  people :  this  proffered  kindnes  for  many  reasons 
we  contemned  not,  but  with  the  best  Languages  and  signes 
of  thankes  I  could  expresse,  I  tooke  my  leave. 

The  King  rising  from  his  seat,  conducted  me  foorth,  and 
caused  each  of  my  men  to  have  as  much  more  bread  as  hee 
could  beare :  giving  me  some  in  a  basket,  and  as  much  he 
sent  a  board  for  a  present  to  my  Father  :  victuals  you  must 
I  know  is  all  there  wealth,  and  the  greatest  kindnes  they  could 
shew  us  :  arriving  at  the  River,  the  Barge  was  fallen  so  low 
with  the  ebbe,  though  I  had  given  order  and  oft  sent  to  pre- 
vent the  same,  yet  the  messengers  deceived  mee,  the  Skies 
being  very  thicke  and  rainie,  the  King  understandiug  this 
mischance,  sent  his  Sonne  and  Mamontacke,  to  conduct  mee 
to  a  great  house  sufficient  to  lodge  mee,  where  entring  I  saw 
it  hung  round  with  bowes  and  arrowes. 

The  Indians  used  all  diligence  to  make  us  fires,  and  give 
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us  content :  the  kings  Orators  presently  entertained  us  with 
a  kinde  oration,  with  expresse  charge  that  not  any  should 
steale,  or  take  out  bowes  or  arrowes,  or  offer  any  injury. 

Presently  after  he  sent  me  a  quarter  of  Venizon  to  stay  my 
stomacke  :  in  the  evening  hee  sent  for  mee  to  come  onely 
with  two  shot  with  me  :  the  company  I  gave  order  to  stand 
upon  their  guard,  and  to  maintaine  two  sentries  at  the  ports 
all  night.  To  my  supper  he  set  before  me  meate  for  twenty 
men,  and  seeing  I  could  not  eate,  hee  caused  it  to  be  given  to 
my  men  :  for  this  is  a  generall  custome,  that  what  they  give,  / 
not  to  take  againe,  but  you  must  either  eate  it,  give  it  away, 
or  carry  it  with  you  :  two  or  three  houres  we  spent  in  our 
aunent  discourses,  which  done,  I  was  with  a  fire  stick  lighted 
to  my  lodging. 

The  next  day  the  King  conducting  mee  to  the  River, 
shewed  me  his  Canowes,  and  described  unto  me  how  hee 
sent  them  over  the  Baye,  for  tribute  Beades  :  and  also  what 
Countries  paide  him  Beads,  Copper  or  skins.  But  seeing 
Captaine  Nuport,  and  Maister  Scrivener,  comming  a  shore, 
the  King  returned  to  his  house,  and  I  went  to  meete  him, 
with  a  trumpet  before  him,  wee  marched  to  the  King :  who 
after  his  old  manner  kindly  received  him,  especially  a  Boy  of 
thirteen  yeares  old,  called  Thomas  Salvage,  whom  he  gave 
him  as  his  Sonne  :  he  requited  this  kindnes  with  each  of  us  a 
great  basket  of  Beanes,  and  entertaining  him  with  the  former 
discourse,  we  passed  away  that  day,  and  agreed  to  bargaine 
the  next  day,  and  so  returned  to  our  Pinnis  :  the  next  day 
comming  a  shore  in  like  order,  the  King  having  kindly  enter- 
tained us  with  a  breakfast,  questioned  with  us  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Why  we  came  armed  in  that  sort,  seeing  hee  was  our  friend, 
and  had  neither  bowes  nor  arrowes,  what  did  wee  doubt  ? 
I  told  him  it  was  the  custome  of  our  Country,  not  doubting 
of  his  kindnes  any  waies,  wherewith  though  hee  seemed  sat- 
isfied, yet  Captaine  Nuport  caused  all  our  men  to  retire  to 
the  water  side,  which  was  some  thirtie  score  from  thence  : 
but  to  prevent  the  worst,  Maister  Scrivener  or  I  were  either 
the  one  or  other  by  the  Barge,  experience  had  well  taught  % 
me  to  beleeve  his  friendship,  till  convenient  opportunity  suf- 
fred  him  to  betray  us,  but  quickly  this  polititian  had  per- 
ceived my  absence,  and  cunningly  setvl  io\\cvfe\  Y'SfcwVAw 
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Maister  Scrivener  to  supply  my  place,  the  King  would  de- 
maund  for  him,  I  would  againe  releeve  him,  and  they  sought 
to  satisfie  our  suspition  with  kind  Language,  and  not  being 
agreed  to  trade  for  corne,  hee  desired  to  see  all  our  Hatchets 
and  Copper  together,  for  which  he  would  give  us  corne,  with 
that  auncient  tricke  the  Chickahamaniens  had  oft  acquainted 
me  :  his  offer  I  refused,  offering  first  to  see  what  hee  would 
give  for  one  piece,  hee  seeming  to  despise  the  nature  of  a 
Merchant,  did  scome  to  sell,  but  we  freely  should  give  him, 
and  he  liberally  would  requite  us. 

Captaine  Nuport  would  not  with  lesse  then  twelve  great 
Coppers  try  his  kindnes,  which  he  liberally  requited  with  as 
much  corne  as  at  Chickahamania,  I  had  for  one  of  lesse  pro- 
portion :  our  Hatchets  hee  would  also  have  at  his  owne  rate, 
for  which  kindnes  hee  much  seemed  to  affect  Captaine  Nu- 
portt  some  few  bunches  of  blew  Beades  I  had,  which  he  much 
desired,  and  seeing  so  few,  he  offred  me  a  basket  of  two  pecks, 
and  that  which  I  drew  to  be  three  pecks  at  the  least,  and  yet 
seemed  contented  and  desired  more  :  I  agreed  with  him  the 
next  day  for  two  bushells,  for  the  ebbe  now  constrained  us  to 
return  to  our  Boate,  although  he  earnestly  desired  us  to  stay 
dinner  which  was  a  providing,  and  being  ready  he  sent 
aboard  after  us,  which  was  bread  and  venizon,  sufficient  for 
fiftie  or  sixtie  persons. 

The  next  day  hee  sent  his  Sonne  in  the  morning  not  to 
bring  a  shore  with  us  any  pieces,  least  his  weomen  and  chil- 
dren should  feare.  Captaine  Nuports  good  beliefe  would 
have  satisfied  that  request,  yet  twentie  or  thirtie  five  shot  we 
got  a  shore  :  the  King  importuning  mee  to  leeve  my  armes  a 
board,  much  misliking  my  sword,  pistol  and  target,  I  told 
him  the  men  that  slew  my  Brother  with  the  like  tearmes  had 
perswaded  me,  and  beeing  unarmed  shot  at  us,  and  so  be- 
traide  us. 

He  oft  entreated  Captaine  Nuport  that  his  men  might 
leave  their  armes,  which  still  hee  commanded  to  the  water 
side,  this  day  we  spent  in  trading  for  blew  Beads,  and  hav- 
ing neare  ffraighted  our  Barge. 

'     Captaine  Nuport  returned   with   them  that  came  abord, 

leaving  me  and  Maister  Scrivetter  a  shore,  to  follow  in  Ca- 

nowes ;  into  one  I  got  with  sixe  of  our  men,  which  beeing 

lanched  a  stones  cast  from  the  shots  st*\cV  VasX  vcv  \3a&  Ose.  x 
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Master  Scrivener  seeing  this  example,  with  seven  or  eight 
more  passed  the  dreadfull  bridge,  thinking  to  have  found 
deeper  water  on  the  other  creeke,  but  they  were  inforced  to 
stay  with  such  entertainment  as  a  salvage,  being  forced 
ashore  with  wind  and  raine,  having  in  his  Canow,  as  com- 
monly they  have,  his  house  and  houshold,  instantly  set  up  a 
house  of  mats  which  succoured  them  from  the  storme.  ^^ 

The  Indians  seeing  me  pestred  in  the  Ose,  called  to  mef 
six  or  seven  of  the  Kings  chiefe  men  threw  off  their  skins, 
and  to  the  middle  in  Ose,  came  to  bear  me  out  on  their  heads, 
their  importunacie  caused  me  better  to  like  the  Canow  then 
their  curtesie,  excusing  my  deniall  for  feare  to  fall  into  the 
Ose,  desiring  them  to  bring  me  some  wood,  fire,  and  mats,  to 
cover  me,  and  I  would  content  them  :  each  presently  gave 
his  helpe  to  satisfie  my  request,  which  paines  a  horse  would 
scarce  have  indured,  yet  a  couple  of  bells  richly  contented 
them. 

The  Emperor  sent  his  Seaman  Mantiuas  in  the  evening 
with  bread  and  victuall  for  me  and  my  men,  he  no  more 
scripulous  then  the  rest  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  shewing 
how  litle  he  regarded  that  miserable  cold  and  durty  pas- 
sage, though  a  dogge  would  scarce  have  indured  it,  this 
kindnes  I  found,  when  I  litle  expected  lesse  then  a  mis- 
chiefe,  but  the  blacke  night  parting  our  companies,  ere  mid- 
night the  flood  served  to  carry  us  aboard,  the  next  day  we  came 
ashore,  the  King  with  a  solemne  discourse  causing  all  to  de- 
part, but  his  principall  men ;  and  this  was  the  effect,  when 
as  hee  preceived  that  we  had  a  desire  invade  Monacum, 
against  whom  he  was  no  professed  enemy,  yet  thus  farre  hee 
would  assist  us  in  this  enterprise :  First  hee  would  send  his 
spies,  perfectly  to  understand  their  strength  and  ability  to 
fight  with  which  he  would  acquaint  us  himselfe. 

Captaine  Nuport  would  not  be  seene  in  it  himselfe,  being 
great  Werowa?ices,  they  would  stay  at  home,  but  I,  Maister 
Scrivener,  and  two  of  his  Sonnes,  and  Opechankanough.  The 
King  of  Pamaunke  should  have  100.  of  his  men  to  goe  be- 
fore as  though  they  were  hunting,  they  giving  us  notise 
where  was  the  advantage  we  should  kill  them,  the  weomen 
and  young  children  he  wished  we  should  spare,  and  bring 
them  to  him,  only  100  or  150  of  our  men  he  held  sufficient 
for  this  exploit:  our  boats  should  stay  at  tVve teW*, ^\vwt ^<t 
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might  hew  timber,  which  we  might  convey  each  man  a  piece 
till  we  were  past  the  stones,  and  there  ioyne  them,  to  passe 
our  men  by  water,  if  any  were  shot,  his  men  should  bring 
them  backe  to  our  boats,  this  faire  tale  had  almost  made 
Captaine  Nuport  undertake,  by  this  meanes  to  discover  the 
South  sea,  which  will  not  be  without  trecherie,  if  wee  ground 
our  intent  upon  his  constancie. 

This  day  we  spent  in  trading,  dancing,  and  much  mirth, 
the  King  of  Pamaunke  sent  his  messenger,  as  yet  not  know- 
ing Captaine  Nuport,  to  come  unto  him  :  who  had  long  ex- 
pected mee,  desiring  also  my.  Father  to  visite  him  :  the 
messenger  stayed  to  conduct  us,  but  Powhatan  understand- 
ing that  we  had  Hatchets  lately  come  from  Paspahegh, 
desired  the  next  day  to  trade  with  us,  and  not  to  go 
further. 

This  new  tricke  he  cunningly  put  upon  him,  but  onely  to 
have  what  hee  listed,  and  to  try  whether  we  would  go  or 
stay.  Opechankenoughs  messenger  returned  that  wee  would 
not  come  :  the  next  day  his  Daughter  came  to  entreat  me, 
shewing  her  Father  had  hurt  his  legge,  and  much  sorrowed 
he  could  not  see  me. 

Captaine  Nuport  being  not  to  bee  perswaded  to  goe  inr 
that  Powhatan  had  desired  us  to  stay :  sent  her  away  with 
the  like  answer,  yet  the  next  day  upon  better  considera- 
tion intreatie  prevailed,  and  wee  anchored  at  Cinquoateck, 
the  first  twaine  above  the  parting  of  the  river,  where 
dwelled  two  Kings  of  Pamaunke,  Brothers  to  Powhatan ; 
the  one  called  Opitchapam,  the  other  Katatough,  to  these 
I  went  a  shore,  who  kindly  intreated  mee  and  Maister 
Scrivener,  sending  some  presents  aboard  to  Captaine  Nt4portr 
whilst  we  were  trucking  with  these  Kings. 

Opechankanough  his  wife,  weomen,  and  children  came  to 
meete  me  with  a  naturall  kind  affection,  hee  seemed  to  re- 
ioyce  to  see  me. 

Captaine  Nuport  came  a  shore,  with  many  kind  discourses 
wee  passed  that  forenoone  :  and  after  dinner,  Captaine  Nu- 
port went  about  with  the  Pinnis  to  Menapacant  which  is 
twenty  miles  by  water,  and  not  one  by  land  :  Opechanka- 
nough, conducted  me  and  Maister  Scrivener  by  land,  where 
having  built  a  feasting  house  a  purpose  to  entertaine  us  with 
a  kind  Oration,  after  their  mavmex  w&  Yv\s»  \^sx  \st^v»srcs 
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kindly  welcomed  us,  that  day  he  would  not  trucke,  but  did 
his  best  to  delight  us  with  content :  Captaine  Nuport  ar- 
rived towards  evening,  whom  the  King  presented  with  sixe 
great  platters  of  fine  bread,  and  Pansarowmana,  the  next 
day  till  noone  wee  traded :  the  King  feasted  all  the  com- 
pany, and  the  after  noone  was  spent  in  playing,  dauncing, 
and  delight,  by  no  meanes  hee  would  have  us  depart  till 
the  next  day,  he  had  feasted  us  with  venizon,  for  which 
he  had  sent,  having  spent  his  first  and  second  provision  in 
expecting  our  comming  :  the  next  day  he  performed  his 
promise,  giving  more  to  us  three,  then  would  have  sufficed 
30.  and  in  that  we  carried  not  away  what  we  left,  hee  sent  it 
after  us  to  the  Pinnis,  with  what  words  or  signes  of  love  he 
could  expresSe,  we-departed. 

Captaine  Nuport  in  the^Pmnis,  leaving  mee  in  the  Barge 
to  digge  a  rocke,  where  wee  supposed  a  Mine  at  Cinquao- 
teck,  which  done,  ere  midnight  I  arrived  at  Weracomoco, 
where  our  Pinnis  anchored,  being  20.  miles  from  Cinquao- 
tecke,  the  next  day,  we  tooke  leave  of  Powhatan,  who  in  re- 
gard of  his  kindnes  gave  him  an  Indian,  he  well  affected 
to  goe  wifr  him  for  England  in  steed  of  his  Sonne,  the 
cause  I  assure  me  was  to  know  our  strength  and  Countries 
condition  :  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Kiskiack,  the  people 
so  scornefully  entertained  us,  as  with  what  signes  of  scorne 
and  discontent  we  could,  we  departed  and  returned  to  our 
Fort  with  250.  bushells  of  Corne,  our  president  being  not 
wholy  recovered  of  his  sicknes,  in  discharging,  his  Piece 
brake  and  split  his  hand  off,  which  he  is  not  yet  well  re- 
covered. 

At  Captaine  Nuports  arrivall,  wee  were  victualled  for 
twelve  weeks,  and  having  furnished  him  of  what  hee  thought 
good,  hee  set  saile  for  England  the  tenth  of  April :  Maister 
Scrivener  and  my  selfe  with  our  shallop,  accompanied  him 
to  Captaine  Hendrick  [/".  <?.,  Cape  Henry], 

Powhatan  having  for  a  farrewell,  sent  him  five  or  sixe 
mens  loadings,  with  Turkeyes  for  swords,  which  he  esent  him 
in  our  return  to  the' fort :  we  discovered  the  river  of  Nausamd, 
a  proud  warlike  Nation,  as  well  we  may  testified,  at  our 
first  arrivall  at  Chesiapiack :  but  that  iniury  Captaine  Nuport 
well  revenged  at  his  returne,  where  some  of  them  intisin^ 
him   to  their   Ambuscadoes   by  a  dawwce,  Yv^fc   ^xcsswve^ 
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their  intent,  with  a  volly  of  musket  shot,  slew  one,  and  shot 
one  or  two  more,  as  themselves  confesse.  The  King  at  our 
arivall  sent  for  me  to  come  unto  him  :  I  sent  him  word 
what  commodities  I  had  to  exchange  for  wheat,  and  if  he 
would  as  had  the  rest  of  his  Neighbours,  conclude  a  Peace, 
we  were  contented,  at  last  he  came  downe  before  the  Boate 
which  rid  at  anchor  some  fortie  yards  from  the  shore,  he 
signified  to  me  to  come  a  shore,  and  sent  a  Canow  with 
foure  or  five  of  his  men,  two  whereof  I  desired  to  come 
aboard  and  to  stay,  and  I  would  send  two  to  talke  with  their 
King  a  shore,  to  this  hee  agreed :  the  King  wee  presented 
with  a  piece  of  Copper,  which  he  kindly  excepted,  and  sent 
for  victualls  to  entertaine  the  messengers. 

Maister  Scrivener  and  my  selfe  also,  after  that,  went  a 
shore  :  the  King  kindly  feasted  us,  requesting  us  to  stay  to 
trade  till  the  next  day,  which  having  done,  we  returned  to 
the  Fort,  this  river  is  a  musket  shot  broad,  each  side 
being  should  bayes,  a  narrow  channell,  but  three  fadom, 
his  course  foreighteene  miles,  almost  directly  South,  and  by 
West,  where  beginneth  the  first  inhabitants,  for  a  mile  it 
turneth  directly  East,  towards  the  West,  a  greaLbay  and  a 
white  chaukie  Hand,  convenient  for  a  Fort:  his  next 
course  South,  where  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  river 
devideth  in  two,  the  neck  a  plaine  high  Corne  field,  the 
wester  bought  a  highe  plaine  likewise,  the  Northeast  an- 
swerable in  all  respects :  in  these  plaines  are  planted 
aboundance  of  houses  and  people,  they  may  containe  iooo. 
Acres  of  most  excellent  fertill  ground,  so  sweete,  so  pleasant, 
*  so  beautifull,  and  so  strong  a  prospect,  for  an  invincible 
strong  Citty,  with  so  many  commodities,  that  I  know  as  yet 
I  have  not  seene  :  This  is  within  one  daies  iourneyof  Chaw- 
wotwcke,  the  river  falleth  into  the  Kings  river,  within  twelve 
miles  of  Cape-hendicke. 

At  our  Fort,  the  tooles  we  had  were  so  ordinarily  stolen  by 
the  Indians,  as  necessity  inforced  us  to  correct  their  braving 
theeverie :  for  he  that  stole  to  day,  durst  come  againe  the 
next  day.  One  amongst  the  rest,  having  stolen  two  swords, 
I  got  the  Counsels  consent  to  set  in  the  bilboes :  the  next 
day  with  three  more,  he  came  with  their  woodden  swordes  in 
the  midst  of  our  men  to  steale,  their  custome  is  to  take  any 
thing  they  can  ceaze  off,  one\y  xVve  ^o^\t  ol  Pamauufee^^^ 
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have  not  found   stealing:  but   what  others  can  steale,  their 
King  receiveth. 

I  bad  them  depart,  but  flourishing  their  swords,  they 
seemed  to  defend  what  they  could  catch  but  out  of  our 
hands,  his  pride  urged  me  to  turne  him  from  amongst  us, 
whereat  he  offered  to  strike  me  with  his  sword,  which  I 
prevented,  striking  him  first :  the  rest  offring  to  revenge 
the  blow,  received  such  an  incounter,  and  fled  ;  the  better 
to  affright  them,  I  pursued  them  with  five  or  sixe  shot,  and 
so  chased  them  out  of  the  Hand  :  the  beginning  of  this 
broyle,  litle  expecting  by  his  carriage,  we  durst  have  re- 
sisted, having  even  till  that  present,  not  beene  contradicted, 
especially  them  of  Paspahegh  ;  these  Indians  within  one 
houre,  having  by  other  Salvages,  then  in  the  Fort,  under- 
stood that  I  threatned  to  be  revenged,  came  presently  of 
themselves,  and  fell  to  working  upon  our  wears,  which  were 
then  in  hand  by  other  Salvages,  who  seeing  their  pride  so 
incountred,  were  so  so  submissive,  and  willing  to  doe  any 
thing  as  might  be,  and  with  trembling  feare,  desired  to  be 
friends  within  three  daies  after :  From  Nawsamond,  which 
is  30.  miles  from  us,  the  King  sent  us  a  Hatchet,  which 
they  had  stollen  from  us  at  our  being  there.:  the  messenger 
as  is  the  custome,  also  wee  well  rewarded  and  contented. 

The  twenty  of  Aprill,  being  at  worke,  in   hewing  downe 
Trees,  and  setting  Corne,  an   alarum  caused  us   with    all 
speede  to  take  our  armes,  each  expecting  a  new  assault  of 
the   Salvages :   but   understanding   it  a  Boate  under  saile, 
our  doubts  were  presently  satisfied,  with  the  happy  sight  of 
Maister  Nelson^  his  many  perrills  of   extreame  stormes  and 
tempests.     His  ship  well,  as  his  company  could  testifie  his 
care  in  sparing  our  provision,  was  well :  but  the  providence 
thereof,  as  also  of   our  stones,  Hatchets,  and  other  tooles, 
onely  ours  excepted,  which  of  all  the  rest  was  most  neces- 
sary, which   might  inforce   us,  to  think   either  a   seditious 
traitor  to  our  action,  or  a  most  unconscionable  deceiver  of 
our  treasures.     This  happy  arrivall  of  Maister  Nelson  in  the 
Phent'x,  having  beene  then   about  three  monethes  missing, 
after  Captaine  Nuports  arrivall,  being  to  all  our  expectations 
lost :    albeit,   that    now    at   the    last,    having    beene    long 
crossed  with  tempestuous  weather,  and  cox\V\^  V\vA^\\v$> 
so  unexpected  comm'mg,  did  so  ravish  ws  vc\\\\  fc^c&^vw^ 
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ioy,  that  now  we  thought  our  selves  as  well  fitted,  as  out 
harts  could  wish,  both  with  a  competent  number  of  men,  as 
also  for  all  other  needful  1  provisions,  till  a  further  supply 
should  come  unto  us :    whereupon  the  first  thipg  that  was 
concluded,  was,  that  my  selfe,  and  Maister  Striven**,  should 
with  70.  men  goe  with  the  best  meanes  we  could  provide, 
to  discover  beyond  the  Falls,  as  in  our  iudgements  conven- 
iently we  might :  six  or  seaven  daies  we  spent  only  in  trayn- 
ing,  our  men  to  march,  fight,  and  scirmish  in  the  woods, 
their  willing  minds  to  this  action,  so  quickened  their  under- 
standing in   this  exercise,  as  in  all  iudgements   wee  were 
better  able  to  fight   with  Powhatans  whole   force  :  in  our 
order  of  battle  amongst  the  Trees,  (for  Thicks  there  is  few) 
then  the  Fort  was  to  repulse  400.  at  the  first  assault,  with 
some  tenne  or  twenty  shot,  not  knowing  what  to  doe,  nor 
how   to   use   a    Piece :  our   warrant   being  sealed,  Maister 
Nelson  refused  to  assiste  us  with  the  voluntary  Marriners, 
and  himself  as  he  promised,  unlesse  we  would  stand  bound 
to  pay  the  hire  for  shippe,  and  Marriners,  for  the  timelhey 
stayed  :  and  further  there  was  some  controversie,  through 
the  diversitie  of   Contrary  opinions,  some  alleadging,  that 
how  profitable,  and  to  what  good  purpose  soever  our  iourney 
should  portend,  yet  our  commission,  commanding  no  cer- 
taine  designe,  we  should  be  taxed  for  the  most  indiscreet^ 
men   in   the   world,   besides   the  wrong  we   should    doe  tcp 
Captaine  Nuport,  to  whom  only  all  discoveries  did  belong, 
and  to  no  other :  the  meanes  for  guides,  beside  the  uncer- 
taine  courses  of   the  river,  from  which  we  could  not  errer 
much,  each  night  would  fortifie  us  in  two  houres,  better  thera 
that  they  first  called  the  Fort,  their  Townes  upon  the  river* 
each  within   one  dayes  iourney  of  other,  besides  our  ordi- 
nary provision,  might  well  be  supposed  to  adde  reliefe:  fo« 
truck   and    dealing   only,   but   in    love  and  peacej  as  witr"^ 
the    rest ;    if   they  assalted  us,  their   Townes  they  canncr* 
defend,  nor  their   luggage  so  convey,  that  we  should  n.Q  " 
share,  but  admit  the  worst,   16.  daies  provision   we  fcad  p- 
I    Cheese    Oatmeale    and    bisket   besides    our  randevous*  w^ 
*■  could  and  might  have  hid  in  the  ground.     With  sixe  men» 
Captaine  Martin,  would  have  undertaken  it  himselfe^  leaving 
the  rest  to  defend  the  Fort,  and  plant  our  Come.;    yet  n^ 
reason   could  be  reason,  Vo   \ttoce£<te  fovNwJ^  tHau&h  w  - 
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were  going  aboard  to  set  saile  :     These,  discontents  caused 
so  many  doubts  to  some,  and  discouragement  to  others,  as 
our  ipurney  ended  :  yet  some  of  us  procured  petitions  to  set 
us  forward,  only   with    hope  of  our   owne   confusions,  our 
next  course  was  to  turne  husbandmen,  to  fell  Trees  and  set 
Corne.     Fiftie  of  our  men,  we  imployed  in  this  service,  the 
rest  kept  the  Fort,  to  doe  the  command  of  the  president, 
and  Captaine  Martin,  30.  dayes  the  ship  lay  expecting  the 
triall   of   certain    matters,    which   for   some   cause   I  keepe 
private :     The  next  exploit  was  an  Indian  having  stolen  an 
Axe,  was  so  pursued  by  Maister  Scrivener,  and  them  next 
him,  as  he  threw  it  downe,  and  flying,  drew  his  bow  at  any 
that  durst  incounter  him  :    within  foure  or  five  dayes  after, 
Maister  Scrivener  and  I,  being  a  litle  from  the  Fort,  among 
the  Corne,  two  Indians,  each  with  a  cudgell,  and  all  newly 
painted    with    Terras igillata,  came   circling  about  mee,  as 
'hough   they   would  have  clubed  me  like  a  hare :    I  knew 
heir    faining   love   is   towards   me,  not   without   a   deadly 
latred,  but  to  prevent  the  worst,  I  calling  maister  Scrivener 
etired  to  the  Fort :  the  Indians  seeing  mee  suspect  them, 
vith  good  tearmes,  asked  me  for  some  of  their  men,  whom 
I*ey  would  beate,  and  went  with  me  into  our  Fort,  finding 
>ne  that  lay  ordinarily  with  us,  only  for  a  spie  :  they  offered 
;o  beat  him,  I  in  perswading  them  to  forbeare,  they  offered 
to  beginne  with  me,  being  now  foure  for  two  other  arrayed 
i**  like  manner,  came  in  on  the  other  side  the  Fort :  where- 
upon I  caused  to  shut  the  Ports,  and  apprehend  them.     The 
president  and  Counsell,  being  presently  acquainted,  remem- 
hring  at  the   first  assault,  they  came  in  like  manner,  and 
never  else  but  against  some  villanie,  concluded  to  commit 
them  to  prison,  and  expect  the  event,  eight  more  we  ceazed 
at    that  present,  an  houre  after  came  three  or  foure  more 
Grangers,  extraordinarily  fitted  with  arrowes,  skinnes,  and 
shooting  gloves,  their    iealousie  and  feare,  bewrayed  their 
"ad  intent,  as  also  their  suspitious  departure. 

The  next  day  came  first  an  Indian,  then  another  as  Em- 
bassadors for  their  men,  they  desired  to  speake  with  me, 
°Ur  discourse  was,  that  what  Spades,  Shovells,  swords,  or 
tooles  they  had  stolne,  to  bring  home  (if  not  the  next  day, 
they  should  hang)  the  next  newes  was,  they  had  tAk^w  V«^ 
°*  our  men,  ranging  in  the  woods,  wh\cYi  m\%cYv\efe  w*  ^\wv- 
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ishment  will  prevent  but   hanging,  and  these   they   would 
should  redeeme  their  owne  16.  or  18.  thus  braving  us  to  our 
doores,  we  desired  the  president,  and  Captaine  Martin,  that 
afternoone  to  sally  upon   them,  that  they  might  but  .know, 
what  we   durst  to   do,  and  at  night  mand  our  Barge,  and 
burnt   their  Townes,  and  spoiled,  and  destroyed,  what  we 
could,  but  they  brought  our  men,  and  freely,  delivered  them; 
the  president  released  one,  the  rest  we  brought  well  guarded, 
to  Morning  and  Evening  prayers.     Our  men  all  in  armes, 
their  trembling  feare,   then  caused  them  to   much  sorrow, 
which  till  then  scoffed,  and  scorned  at  what  we  durst  $loe, 
the  Counsell  concluded,  that  I  should  terrific  them  with  some 
torture,  to  krujw  if  I  could  know  their  intent,  the  next-day  I 
bound  one" in  hold,  to  the   main  Mast,  and  presenting  sixe 
Muskets  with  match  in  the  cockes,  forced  him  to  desire  life, 
to  answere  my  demaunds  he  could  not :  but  one  of  his  Como- 
vodos  was  of  the  counsell  of  Paspahegh,  that  could  satisfie 
me :  I  releasing  him  out  of  sight,  I  affrighted  the  other,  first 
with  the  rack,  then  with  Muskets,  which  seeing,  he  desired 
me  to  stay,  and  hee  would  confesse  to  this  execution.     Mais- 
ter  Scrivener  came,  his  discourse  was  to   this  effect,  that 
Paspahegh,  the    Chickahamaniar,    Youghtanum,  Pamaunka, 
Mattapanient,  and  Kiskiack.     These  Nations  were  altogether 
a  hunting  that  tooke  me,  Paspahegh,  and  Chicahamanya,\a& 
entended    to  surprise  us  at  worke,  to  have  had  our  tools: 
Powhatan,  and  al  his  would    seeme  friends,   till    Captaine 
Nuports   returne,  that  he  had   againe   his   man,  which  he 
called   Namontack,  where  with  a  great  feast  hee  would  so 
en  amor  Captain  Nuport  and  his  men,  as  they  should  ceaze 
on  him,  and  the  like  traps  would  be  laied  for  the  rest. 

This  trap  for  our  tooles,  we  suspected  the  chiefe  occasion 
was  foure  daies  before  Powhatan  had  sent  the  boy  he  had  to 
us,  with  many  Turkies  to  Maister  Scrivener,  and  mee,  under- 
standing I  would  go  up  into  his  Countries  to  destroy  them, 
and  he  doubted  it  the  more,  in  that  I  so  oft  practised  my 
men,  whose  shooting  he  heard  to  his  owne  lodging,  that 
much  feared  his  wives,  and  children  ;  we  sent  him  word,  we 
entended  no  such  thing,  but  only  to  goe  to  Powhatan,  to 
seeke  stones  to  make  Hatchets^ except  his  men  shot  at  us, 
as  Paspahegh  had  told  us  tney  would,  whicl^v^'they  <M 
shoote  but  one.arrowe,  we  vjou\&  de^uo^  ^sxft, *3SA^ca\\fefe 
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mischiefe  might  happen,  sent  the  boy  to  acquaint  him  thus 
much,  and  request  him  to  send  us  Weanock,  one  of  his  sub- 
iects  for  a  guide,  the  boy  he  returned  backe  with  his  Chest, 
and  apparell,  which  then  we  had  given  him,  desiring  another 
for  him,  the  cause  was,  he  was  practising  with  the  Chika- 
hamanias,  as  the  boy  suspectod  some  villanie,  by  their 
extraordinary  resort,  and  secret  conference,  from  whej^e 
they  would  send  him.  The  boy  we  keepe,  now  we  w<flk 
send  him  many  messengers,  and  presents,  the  guide  we  de- 
sired he  sent  us,  and  withali  requested  us  to  returne  him, 
either  the  boy,  or  some  other,  but  none  he  coiHd  have,  and 
that  day  these  Indians  were  apprehended,  his  sonne  with 
others  that  had  loaded  at  our  Fort,  returned,  and  being  out 
of  the  Fort,  rayied  on  me,  to  divers  of  our  mefl,  to  be  ene- 
mies to  him,  and  to  the  Chikamanias,  not  long  after  Weanock 
that  had  bin  with  us  for  our  guide,,  whom  wee  kept  to  have 
conducted  us  in  another  iourney,  with  %  false  excuse  re- 
turned, and  secretly  after  him,  Amocis  the  Paspaheyan,  who 
alwaies  they  kept  amongst  us  for  a  spie,  whom  the  better  to  * 
avoide  suspition,  presently  after  they  came  to  beate  away : 
these  presumptions  induced  me  to  take  any  occasion,  not 
onely  to  try  the  honesty  of  Amocis,  the  spie,  but  also  the 
meaning  of  these  cunning  trickes  of  their  Emperour  of  Pow- 
hatan ;  whose  true  meaning  Captaine  Martin  most  con- 
fidently pleaded. 

The  confession  of  Macanoe,  which  was  the  counseller  of 
Paspahegh;  first  I,  then,  Maister  Scrivener,  upon  their  sev-  * 
erall  examinations,  found  by  them  all  confirmed,  that  Pas- 
pahegh, and  Chickahammania  did  hate  us,  and  intended  some 
mischiefe,  and  who  they  were  that  tooke  me,  the  names  of 
them  that  stole  our  tooles,  and  swords,  and  that  Powhatan 
received  them,  they  all  agreed  :  certaine  vollies  of  shot  we 
caused  to  be  discharged,  which  caused  each  other  to  thinke 
/that  their  fellowes  had  beene  slaine. 

Powhatan  understanding  we  detained  certaine  Salvages, 
sent  his  Daughter,  a  child  of  tenne  yeares  old,  which  not  only 
for  feature,  countenance,  and  proportion,  much  exceedeth 
^any  of  the  rest  of  his  people,  but  for  wit,  and  spirit,  the  only 
Nonpariel  of  his  Country  :  this  hee  sent  by  his  most  trustie 
messenger,  called  Rawhunt,  as  much  exceeduv^  vcv  d^fovrcv- 
itie  of  person,  but  of  a  subtill  wit,  and  cxaU\ .  uTvd^\^^cv&\K^ 
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he  with  a  long  circumstance,  told  mee,  how  well  Powhatan, 
loved  and  respected  mee,  and  in  that  I  should  not  doubt  any 
way  of  his  kindnesse,  he  had  sent  his  child,  which  he  most 
esteemed,  to  see  me,  a  Deere,  and  bread,  besides  for  a  pres- 
ent :  desiring  me  that  the  Boy  might  come  againe,  which  he 
loved  exceedingly,  his  litle  Daughter  hee  had  taught  this 
lesson  also  :  not  taking  notice  at  all  of  the  In  deans  that  had 
beene  prisoners  three  daies,  till  that  morning  that  she  saw 
their  fathers  and  friends  come  quickly,  and  in  good  tearmes 
to  entreate  their  libertie. 

Opeckankanough,  sent  also  unto  us,  that  for  his  sake,  we 
would  release  two  that  were  his  friends,  and  for  a  token  sent 
me  his  shooting  Glove,  and  Bracer,  which  the  day  our  men 
was  taken  upon,  separating  himselfe  from  the  rest  a  long  time,, 
intreated  to  speak  with  me,  where  in  token  of  peace,  he  had 
preferred  me  the  same  :  now  all  of  them  having  found  their 
peremptorie  conditions,  but  to  increase  our  malice,  which  they 
seeing  us  begin  to  threaten  to  destroy  them,  as  familiarly  as 
before,  without  suspition,  or  feare,  came  amongst  us,  to  begge 
libertie  for  their  men  :  In  the  afternoone  they  being  gone,  we 
guarded  them  as  before  to  the  Church,  and  after  prayer, 
gave  them  to  Pocahuntas^  the  Kings— Daughter,  in  regard  of 
her  fathers  kindnesse  In  sending  her  :  after  having  well  fed 
them,  as  all  the  time  of  their  imprisonment,  we  gave  them 
their  bowes,  arrowes,  or  what  else  they  had,  and  with  much 
content,  sent  them  packing:  Pocahuntas,  also  we  requited, 
with  such  trifles  as  conteuted  her,  to  tel  that  we  had  used 
the  Paspaheyans  very  kindly  in  so  releasing  them.  The  next 
day  we  had  suspition  of  some  other  practise  for  an  Ambus- 
cado,  but  perfectly  wee  could  not  discover  it,  two  daies  after 
a  Paspaheyan,  came  to  shew  us  a  glistering  Minerall  stone: 
and  with  signes  demonstrating  it  to  be  in  great  aboundance, 
like  unto  Rockes,  with  some  dozen  more,  I  was  sent  to  seeke 
to  digge  some  quantitie,  and  the  Indean  to  conduct  me  :  but 
suspecting  this  some  trick  to  delude  us,  for  to  get  some 
Copper  of  us,  or  with  some  ambuscado  to  betray  us,  seeing 
him  falter  in  his  tale,  beeing  two  miles  on  our  way,  led  him 
ashore,  where  abusing  us  from  place  to  place,  and  so  seeking 
either  to  have  drawne  us  with  him  into  the  woods,  or  to  have 
given  us  the  slippe  :  I  shewed  V\\w\  Cop\K*->  which  I  promised 
to  have  given  him,  if  he  had  pextoxvfveA  \\ys>  ^^^^^  ^ 
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his  scoffing  and  abusing  us,  I  gave  twentie  lashes  with  a  Rope, 
and  his  bowes  and  arrowes,  bidding  him  shoote  if  he  durst, 
and  so  let  him  goe. 

In  all  this  time,  our  men  being  all  or  the  most  part  well 
recovered,  and  we  not  willing  to  trifle  away  more  time  then 
necessitie  enforced  us  unto,  we  thought  good  for  the  better 
content  of  the  adventurers,  in  some  reasonable  sort  tofraigbt 
home  Maister  Nelson  with  Cedar  wood,  about  which,  our 
men  going  with  willing  minds,  was  in  very  good  time  effected, 
and  the  ship  sent  for  England  ;  wee  now  remaining  being  in 
good  health,  all  our  men  wel  contented,  free  from  mutinies, 
in  love  one  with  another,  and  as  we  hope  in  acontinuall  peace 
with  the  Indians,  where  we  doubt  not  but  by  God's  gracious 
assistance,  and  the  adventurers  willing  minds,  and  speedie 
furtherance  to  so  honorable  an  action  in  after  times,  to  see 
our  Nation  to  enioy  a  Country,  not  onely  exceeding  pleasant 
for  habitation,  but  also  very  profitable  for  comerce  in  gen- 
erall,  no  doubt  pleasing  to  almightie  God,  honourable  to  our 
gracious  Soveraigne,  and  commodious  generally  to  the  whole 
Kingdome 
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Many  misconceptions  as  to  the  process  of  framing  the  Constitution  in 
1787,  arise  out  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of   the  preliminary  work  of  dis- 
cussion  and  specific  suggestions.       The   Articles    of    Confederation 
went  into  effect  March  1,  1781,  (see  the  brief  account  prefixed  to  Amer- 
ican History  Leaflets,  No.    20) ;  but  at  that  time  Congress  had  already 
discerned  the  imperfection  of  the  constitution  thus  to  be  established, 
and  had  on  February  1,  1781,  submitted   an  amendment,  the  so-called 
•  u  Five  percent,  scheme."     Upon  the  failure  to  receive  the  necessary 
unanimous  ratification,  it  was  followed  by  another  formal  amendment, 
the  •*  Revenue  Plan,  April  18,  1783."    This  also  failed,  and  a  third  plan, 
the  Commerce  Amendment,  was  the  last  resort.    When  this  also  was  lost, 
ft  became  evident  that  a  convention  was  the  only  body  capable  of  framing 
amendments  which  would  command  the  attention  oi  tYve  country. 
Meanwhile,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  suggestions  -ataoww^^.  \Nvafc. 
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Congress  submit  additional  amendments,  or  that  somehow  the  frame- 
work and  powers  of  government  be  altered.  Hamilton  and  Madison 
both  vainly  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  and  both  had  a  later  op- 
portunity, in  the  Federal  Convention,  to  make  their  ideas  effective. 
The  pamphlets  of  Pelatiah  Webster  and  Noah  Webster  reflect  the  in- 
telligent criticism  which  came  from  out-of-doors. 

The  sources  from  which  these  documents  have  been  taken  are  indi- 
cated at  the^foot  of  each.  The  three  amendments  which  received  the 
approval  of  Congress  have  been  copied  by  one  of  the  editors  from  the 
manuscript  records  in  the  State  Department,  in  which  most  of  the 
other  documents  here  printed  are  likewise  lodged.  The  text  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution,  between  which  several 
of  these  documents  are  a  kind  of  bridge,  are  in  American  History  Leaf 
lets,  Nos.  20  and  8.  The  principal  secondary  authorities  are  George  T. 
Curtis,  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  2  vols,  (reprinted 
as  Vol.  I.  of  his  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States);  George 
Bancroft,  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  2  vols.,  with 
Appendices  (reprinted  without  the  Appendices  of  documents  as,  History 
of  the  United  States  [Author's  fast  revision]  VI);  Timothy  Pitkin,  Politi- 
cal and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States,  II.  The  period  is  also  cov- 
ered, with  less  attention  to  constitutional  development,  by  J.  H.  Mc- 
Master,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  I ;  John  Fiske,  Criti- 
cal. Period  of  American  History  ;  Richard  Hildreth,  History  of  the 
United  States,  III.  Special  information  may  be  found  in  the  biogra- 
phies and  works  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison  (especially  Gilpin, 
Madison  Papers),  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Franklin,  Gerry,  John  Jay, 
and  Samuel  Adams.  A  classified  bibliography  of  the  period  is  in. 
Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History,  §§  149-154. 

I— 1781,  Feb.  3.    Five  per-cent.  Amendment. 

[Submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States :  failed,  12  ratifications  to  1.] 

Resolved  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States 
as  indispensibly  necessary7,  that  they  vest  a  power  in  Con- 
gress to  levy  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent*  advalorem  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation 
upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  of  foreign  growth 
and  manufactures  which  may  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
said  States  from  any  foreign  port  Island  or  plantation  after 
the  first  day  of  May  1781,  except  arms  ammunition  cloath- 
ing&  other  articles  imported  on  account  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  them  ;  and  except  wool  cards  &  cotton  cards 
&  wire  for  making  them,  and  also  except  salt  during  the 
war. — 

Also  a  like  duty  of  five  per  cent  on  all  prizes  and  prize 
goods  condemned  in  the  court  of  Admiralty  of  any  of  these 
States  as  lawful  prize. 
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That  the  monies  arising  from  the  said  duties  be  appro- 
priated to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  &  interest  of  the 
<iebts  already  contracted  or  which  may  be  contracted  on  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  for  supporting  the  present  war. — 

That  the  said  duties  be  continued  until  the  said  debts 
shall  be  fully  &  finally  discharged. — Manuscript  Journal  of 
Congress,  Vol.  30. 

.2 — 1781,  March  16.    Madison's  Report  on  Coercion. 

[Reported  by  Madison  from  a  Committee,  March  16;  Congress  on 
May  2  s,ent  the  report  to  a  Grand  Committee.     (See  the  next  section)]. 

Whereas  it  is  stipulated  and  declared  in  the  13th  Article 
-of  the  Confederation,  "  that  every  State  shall  abide  by  the  de- 
terminations of    the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
on  all   questions  which  by  this  Confederation  are  submitted 
to  them  :  and  that  the  Articles  of  this  Confederation  shall  be 
inviolably  observed   by  every  Stale ;  "   by  which    Article  a 
general  and  implied  power  is  vested  in  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  to  enforce  and  carry  into  effect  all  the 
Articles  of  the  said  Confederation  against  any  of  the  States 
which    shall  refuse   or  neglect  to   abide  by  such  their  de- 
terminations, or  shall  otherwise  violate  any  of  the  articles ; 
but  no  determinate  and  particular  provision  is  made  for  that 
purpose  ;  And  whereas  the  want  of  such  provision  may  be 
a  pretext  to  call  into  question  the  legality  of  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  for  doing  justice   to  the  States  which  shall 
duly  fulfil   their  federal  engagements ;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  Constitution,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  all  exercise  of  power  should  be  explicitly  and 
precisely  warranted,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  a  violation  of  duty  should  be  clearly   promulged 
and  understood :  And  whereas  it  is  further  declared  by  the 
said  13th  Article  of  the  Confederation,  that  no  addition  shall 
be  made  to  the  articles  thereof,  unless  the  same  shall  be 
agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the    Legislatures  of   every  State :   the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  having  seriously  and 
maturely  deliberated  on  these  considerations,  and  being  de- 
sirous as  far  as  possible  to  cement  and  invigorate  the  Fed- 
eral union,  that  it  may  be  both  established  otv  vYvfc  v&osX  vwvr 
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mutable  basis,  and  be  the  more  effectual  for  securing  the 
immediate  object  of  it,  do  hereby  agree  and  recommend  to 
the  Legislatures  of  every  State,  to  confirm  and  to  authorize 
their  Delegates  in  Congress  to  subscribe  the  following  clause 
as  an  additional  article  to  the  thirteen  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  union  : 

It  is  understood  and  hereby  declared,  that  in  case  any 
one  or  more  of  the  confederated  States  shall  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  and  to  observe  all  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  as  required  by  the  13th  Article,  the  said 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  are  fully  authorized 
to  employ  the  force  of  the  United  States,  as  well  by  sea  as 
by  land,  to  compel  such  State  or  States  to  fulfil  their  federal 
engagements ;  and  particularly  to  make  distraint  on  any  of 
the  effects,  vessels,  and  merchandizes  of  such  State  or 
States,  or  any  of  the  citizens  thereof,  wherever  found,  and 
to  prohibit  and  prevent  their  trade  and  intercourse  as  well 
with  any  other  of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
as  with  any  foreign  State,  and  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea, 
until  full  compensation  or  compliance  be  obtained  with 
respect  to  all  requisitions  made  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

And  it  is  understood,  and  is  hereby  agreed,  that  this 
Article  shall  be  binding  on  all  the  States  not  actually  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  be 
acceded  to  and  duly  ratified  by  each  of  the  said  States. — 
Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Papers  of  James  Madison,  I.,  88-90. 

3— 1781,  Aug.  22.    Randolph's  Report  on  Powers 

of  Congress. 

[Madison's  proposition  of  March  12  was  referred  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, May  2  ;  by  them  reported  July  20,  and  at  their  recommenda- 
tion, a  new  Special  Committee  of  three  was  constituted  ;  which  on 
August  22  reported  as  follows:] 

Report  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Varaum,  com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  exposition  of  the  confederation,  a 
plan  for  its  complete  execution,  and  supplemental  articles, 
delivered  22  Aug.,  1781, 

"The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  exposition  of  the 
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confederation,  a  plan  for  its  complete  execution  and  supple- 
mental articles,  report :  That  they  ought  to  be  discharged 
from  the  exposition  of  the  confederation  because  such  a  com- 
ment would  be  voluminous  if  co-extensive  with  the  subject. 
The  omission  to  enumerate  any  congressional  powers  would 
become  an  argument  against  their  existence,  and  it  will  be 
early  enough  to  insist  upon  them  when  they  shall  be  exer- 
cised and  disputed. 

They  farther  report  that  the  confederation -requires  execu- 
tion in  the  following  manner: 

1.  By  adjusting  the  mode  and  proportions  of  the  militia 
aid  to  be  furnished  to  a  sister  state  laboring  under  invasion. 

2.  By  describing  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which 
the  citizens  of  one  state  are  entitled  in  another. 

3.  By  setting  forth  the  conditions  upon  which  a  criminal 
is  to  be  delivered  up  by  one  state  upon  the  demand  of  the 
executive  of  another. 

4.  By  declaring  the  method  of  exemplifying  records  and 
.the  .operation  of   the   acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the 

CQU^&'xrf  fcne  state,  contravening  those  of  the  states  in  which 
iifcte^are  asserted. 

;.-\;-5*  By  adbfh  to  be  observed  in  the  notification  of  the  ap- 
pointment or  suspension  of  delegates. 

^6.  By  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  delegate  against  secret 
sts  of  salaries. 
}j.  By  specifying  the  privileges  of  delegates  from  arrests, 
prisonment,  questioning  for  free  speech   and  debates  in 

fongress,   saving   as   well   their   amenability    to   their  con- 
tinents  as  protesting   against  the  authority  of   individual 
Jegislaiures  to  absolve  them  from  obligations  to  secrecy. 
-.    8.  By  instituting  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  the 
^United  States  or  any  of  them  against  presents,  emoluments, 
'office  or  title  of  any  kind  from  a  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
tate. 

■-  9.  By  one  universal  plan  of  equipping,  training,  and  gov- 
rning  the  militia. 
10.  By  a  scheme  for  estimating  the  value  of  all  land  within 
•each  state  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person  or  persons, 
together  with  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon :  and 
the  appointment  of  certain  periods  at  which  payment  shall 
2>e  made. 
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ii.  Iiy  establishing  rules  for  captures  on  land  and  Ibe  dis- 
tribution of  the  sales. 

iz.  By  ascertaining  the  jurisdiction  of  congress  in  terri- 
torial questions. 

13.  By  erecting  a  mint. 

14.  By  fixing  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures  through- 
out the  United  States. 

15.  By  appointing  a  committee  for  Indian  affairs. 

16.  By  regulating  the  post'office. 

17.  By  establishing  a  census  of  white  inhabitants  in  each 
state. 

18.  By  publishing  the  Journal  of  Congress  monthly. 

19.  By  registering  seamen. 

20.  By  liquidation  of  old  accounts  against  the  United 
States ;  and 

2i.  By  providing  means  of  animadverting  on  delinquent 
states. 

Resolved,  That  of  the  preceding  articles,  the  gth 
ferred  to  the  Board  of  War,  the  13th,  14th,  ari 
Superintendent  of  Finance,  and  the  others  to  a    _ 
order  that  the  subject  matter  thereof  may  be  extttidedl 
tail  for  the  consideration  of  congress.  ^(p 

And  your  committee  further  report,  That  "as  1 
came  a  confederate  republic  to  crush  the  present  and  ffl 
foes  of  her  independence  ; 

As  of  this  republic  a  general  council  is  a  necessary  orl 

And  without  the  extension  of  its  power  in  the  cases  1 
inafter  enumerated  war  may  receive  a  fatal  inclin 
peace  be  exposed  to  daily  convulsions: 

It  be  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  several  slates  to  aj 
orize  your  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled — 

1.  To  lay  embargoes  in  time  of  war  without  any  1 

2.  To  prescribe  rules  for  impressing  properly  into  the  s 
vice  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  w^/ 

3.  To  appoint  the  collectors  of  and  direcrthe  mode^f 
accounting  for  taxes  imposed  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
congress. 

4.  To  recognise  the  independence  of  and  admit  into  the 
federal  union  any  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  United  States 
with  the  consent  of  the  dismembered  state. 
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5.  To  stipulate  in  treaties  with  foreign  nations  for  the 
establishment  of  consular  power,  without  reference  to  the 
states  individually. 

6.  To  distrain  the  property  of  a  state  delinquent  in  its 
assigned  proportion  of  men  and  money. 

7.  To  vary  the  rules  of  suffrage  in  congress,  taking  care 
that  in-  questions  for  waging  war,  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  concluding  or  giving  instruc- 
tions for  any  alliance,  coining  money,  regulating  the  value  of 
coin,  determining  the  total  number  of  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  allotting  to  each  state  its  quota  of  men  or  money,  emit- 
ting bills  of  credit,  borrowing  money,  fixing  the  number  and 
force  of  vessels  of  war,  and  appointing  a  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy — at  least  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  shall  agree  therein. 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
representation  to  the  several  states  of  the  necessity  of  these 
supplemental  powers,  and  of  pursuing,  in  the  modification 
thereof,  one  uniform  plan. — George  Bancroft,  History  of 
ike  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  I.,  App.,  286-288. 

4—1783,  Feb.  26.    Pelatiah  Webster's  Scheme. 

. . . » . .  A  number  of  sovereign  States  uniting  into  one  Com- 
tanbnwealth,  and  appointing  a  supreme  power  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  union,  do  necessarily  and  unavoidably  part  with 
mnd  transfer  over  to  such  supreme  po7very  so  much  of  their  own 
Sovereignity,  as  is-  necessary  to  render  the  ends  of  the  union  ef 
jfatual,  otherwise  their  confederation  will  be  an  union  with- 
out bands  of  union,  like  a  cask  without  hoops,  that  may  and 
probably  will  fall  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  it  is  put  to  any  exer- 
cise which  requires  strength. 

In  like  manner,  every  member  of  civil  society  parts  with 
many  of  his  natural  rights,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  rest  in 
greater  security  under  the  protection  of  society. 

The  union  of  the  Thirteen  States  of  America  is  of  mighty 
consequence  to  the  security \  sovereignity,  and  even  liberty  of 
each  of  them ;  united  under  a  natural,  well-adjusted,  and  ef- 
fectual constitution,  they  are  a  strong,  rich,  growing  power, 
with  great  resources  and  means  of  defence,  which  no  foreign 
power  will  easily  attempt  to  invade  or  insult ;  they  may  eas- 
ily command  respect 
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I  begin  with  my  first  and  great  principle,  viz :  That  the 
constitution  must  vest  powers  in  every  department  sufficient  to 
secure  and  make  effectual  the  ends  of  it  The  supreme  author- 
ity must  have  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace — of  appoint- 
ing armies  and  navies — of  appointing  officers  both  civil  and 
military— of  making  contracts — of  emitting,  coining  and  bor- 
rowing money — of  regulating  trade — of  making  treaties  with 
foreign  powers — of  establishing  post  offices — and  in  short  of 
doing  everything  which  the  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  require,  and  which  is  not  compatible  to  any  particular 
State,  all  of  which  require  money,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
made  effectual  without  it. 

They  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  vested  with  a  power  of 
taxation.  I  know  this  is  a  most  important  and  weighty  trust, 
a  dreadful  engine  of  oppression,  tyranny,  and  injury,  when 
ill-used ;  yet,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

For  to  give  a  supreme  authority  a  power  of  making  con- 
tracts, without  any  power  of  payment — of  appointing  officer^ 
civil  and  military,  without  money  to  pay  them — a  power  to 
build  ships,  without  any  money  to  do  it  with — a  power  of  emit- 
ting money,  without  any  power  to  redeem  it — or  of  borrowing 
money,  without  any  power  to  make  payment,  &c.  &c.  such 
solecisms  in  government,  are  so  nugatory  and  absurd,  that  I 
really  think  to  offer  further  arguments  on  the  subject,  would 
be  to  insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers 

That  the  supreme  authority  should  be  vested  with  powers 
to  terminate  and  finally  decide  controversies  arising  between  dif- 
ferent States,  I  take  it,  will  be  universally  admitted,  but  I 
humbly  apprehend  that  an  appeal  from  the  first  instance  of 
trial  ought  to  be  admitted  in  causes  of  great  moment,  on  the 
same  reason  that  such  appeals  are  admitted  in  all  the  States 
of  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  all  men  versed  in  Courts, 
that  the  first  hearing  of  a  cause,  rather  gives  an  opening  to 
that  evidence  and  reason  which  ought  to  decide  it,  than  such 
a  full  examination  and  thorough  discussion,  as  should  always 
precede  a  final  judgment,  in  causes  of  national  consequence. 
— A  detail  of  reasons  might  be  added,  which  I  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  on  here. 

The  supreme  authority  ought  to  have  a  power  oi  peace  and 
tear,  and  forming  treaties  anc\aniances\N\v\v^\o>\€\^\^^H<^ra; 
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which  implies  a  necessity  of  their  also  having  sufficient  pow- 
ers to  enforce  the  obedience  of  all  subjects  of  the  United  States 
to  such  treaties  and  alliances  ;  with  full  power  to  unite  the 
force  of  the  States;  and  direct  its  operations  in  war;  and  to 
punish  all  transgressors  in  all  these  respects  ;  otherwise,  by 
the  imprudence  of  a  few,  the  whole  Commonwealth  may  be 
embroiled  with  foreign  powers,  and  the  operations  of  war 
may  be  rendered  useless,  or  fail  much  of  their  due  effect. 

All  these  I  conceive  will  be  easily  granted,  especially  the 
latter,  as  the  power  of  Congress  to  appoint  and  direct  the 
army  and  navy  in  war,  with  all  departments  thereto  belonging, 
and  punishing  delinquents  in  them  all,  is  already  admitted 
into  practice  in  the  course  of  the  present  unhappy  war,  in 
which  we  have  been  long  engaged. 

But  now  the  great  and  most  -difficult  part  of  this  weighty 
subject  remains  to  be  considered,  viz.  how  these  supreme 
powers  are  to  be  constituted  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be 
able  to  exercise  with  full  force  and  effect,  the  vast  authorities 
committed  to  them,  tor  the  good  and  well-being  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  be  so  checked  and  restrained  from  exercising 
them  to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  the  States,  that  we  may  with 
safety  trust  them  with  a  commission  of  such  vast  magnitude ; 
— and  may  Almighty  wisdom  direct  my  pen  in  this  arduous 
discussion 

2.  That  the  Congress  shall  consist  of  two  chambers,  an  upper 
and  lower  house,  or  senate  and  commons,  with  the  concurrence 
of  both  necessary  to  every  act ;  and  that  every  State  send  one 
or  more  delegates  to  each  House  :  this  will  subject  every  act 
to  two  discussions  before  two  distinct  chambers  of  men 
equally  qualified  for  the  debate,  equally  masters  oi  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  equal  authority  in  the  decision 

The  greatest  care  and  wisdom  is  therefore  requisite  to  give 
them  the  best  and  surest  information,  and  of  that  kind  that 
may  be  the  most  safely  relied  on,  to  prevent  their  being  de- 
luded or  prejudiced  by  partial  representations,  made  by  in- 
terested men  who  have  particular  views. 

This  information  may  perhaps  be  best  made  by  the  great 
ministers  of  state,  who  ought  to  be  men  of  the  greatest  abilities 
and  integrity  ;  their  business  is  confined  to  their  several  de- 
partments, and  their  attention  engaged  strongly  and  con- 
stantly to  all   the  several  parts  of  the   sarc\e\  \h^  Vcv^ 
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arrangement,  method,  and  order  of  which,  are  formed,  super- 
intended, and  managed  in  their  offices,  and  all  information 
relative  to  their  departments  centre  there. 

These  ministers  will  of  course  have  the  best  information, 
and  most  perfect  knowledge,  of  the  state  of  the  Nation,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  their  several  departments,  and  will  of 
course  be  able  to  give  the  best  information  to  Congress,  in 
what  manner  any  bill  proposed  will  affect  the  public  interest 
in  their  several  departments,  which  will  nearly  comprehend 
the  whole. 

The  Financier  manages  the  whole  subject  of  revenues  and 
expenditures — the  Secretary  of  State  takes  knowledge  of  the 
general  policy  and  internal  government — the  minister  of  war 
presides  in  the  whole  business  of  war  and  defence — and  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  regards  the  whole  state  of  the  na- 
tion, as  it  stands  related  to,  or  connected  with,  all  foreign 
powers. 

I  mention  a  Secretary  of  State,  because  all  other  nations 
have  one,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  need  one  as  much  as  they, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  which  naturally  fall  into  his  of- 
fice will  grow  so  fast,  that  I  imagine  we  shall  soon  be  under 
the  necessity  of  appointing  one. 

To  these  I  would  add  Judges  of  Law,  and  Chancery ;  but 
I  fear  they  will  not  be  very  soon  appointed — the  one  supposes 
the  existence  of  law,  and  the  other  of  equity — and  when  we 
shall  be  altogether  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
real  and  effectual  existence  of  both  these,  we  shall  probably 
appoint  proper  heads  to  preside  in  those  departments — I 
-would  therefore  propose, 

5.  I  further  propose,  that  no  grant  of  money  whatever 
shall  be  made,  without  an  appropriation,  and  that  rigid  penal- 
ties (no  matter  how  great,  in  my  opinion  the  halter  would  be 
mild  enough)  shall  be  inflicted  on  any  person,  however  august 
his  station,  who  should  give  order,  or  vote  for  the  payment, 
or  actually  pay  one  shilling  of  such  money  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  its  appropriation,  and  that  no  order  whatever 
of  any  superior  in  office  shall  justify  such  payment,  bufevery 
order  shall  express  what  funds  it  is  drawn  upon,  and  what 
appropriation  it  is  to  be  charged  to,  or  the  order  shall  not 
be  paid 

6.  I  would  further  propose,  that  the  aforesaid  great  minis* 
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ters  of  state  shall  compose  a  Council  of  State,  to  whose  number 
Congress  may  add  three  others,  viz.  one  from  New  England, 
one  from  the  middle  States,  and  one  from  the  southern  States, 
one  of  which  to  be  appointed  President  by  Congress ;  to  all  of 
whom  shall  be  committed  the  supreme  executive  authority  of 
the  States  (all  and  singular  of  them  ever  accountable  to  Con- 
gress) who  shall  superintend  all  the  executive  departments, 
and  appoint  all  executive  officers,  who  shall  ever  be  account- 
able to,  and  removable  for  just  cause  by,  them  or  Congress, 
/.  e.,  either  of  them. 

7.  I  propose  further,  that  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
all  the  other  departments  acting  under-  them,  shall  all  be 
restricted  to  such  matters  only  of  general  necessity  and  utility 
to  all  the  States,  as  cannot  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State  is  not  competent:  so  that  each  particular 
State  shall  enjoy  all  sovereignity  and  supreme  authority  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  excepting  only  those  high  authori- 
ties and  powers  by  them  delegated  to  Congress,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  union 

No  laws  of  any  State  whatever,  which  do  not  carry  in  them 
a  force  which  extends  to  their  effectual  and  final  execution,  can 
affird  a  certain  or  sufficient  security  to  the  subject :  this  is  too 
plain  to  need  any  proof 

I  therefore  propose,  that  every  person  whatever,  whether 
in  public  ox  private  character,  who  shall,  by  public  vote  or  other 
overt  act,  disobey  the  supreme  authority,  shall  be  amendable  to 
Congress,  shall  be  summoned  and  compelled  to  appear  before 
Congress,  and,  on  due  conviction,  suffer  such  fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  other  punishment  as  the  supreme  authority  shall 
judge  requisite. 

1  propose  that  any  State  may  petition  Congress  to  repeal 
any  law  or  decision  which  they  have  made,  and  if  more  than 
half  the  States  do  this,  the  law  or  decision  shall  be  repealed,  let 
its  nature  or  importance  be  however  great,  excepting  only 
such  acts  as  create  funds  for  the  public  credit. 

Further  I  propose,  that  if  the  execution  of  any  act  or  order 
of  the  supreme  authority  shall  be  opposed  by  force  in  any  of 
the  states  (which  God  forbid  !)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Congress 

to  send  into  such  state  a  sufficient  force  to  suppress  it. 

— Pelatiah  Webster,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and 
Constitution  of  the  Thirteen  United  States,  200-225  passim. 
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5 — 1783,  April  18.    Revenue  Amendment. 

[Submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States  :  Failed,  12  ratifications  to  1.] 

Resolved  by  nine  States  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
several  States  as  indispensibly  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  public  credit,  and  to  the  punctual  &  honorable  discharge 
of  the  public  debts  to  invest  the  United  States  in  Congress 
Assembled  with  a  power  to  levy  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  the  following  duties  upon  goods  imported  into  the 
said  States  from  any  foreign  port  Island  or  plantation. 
Upon  all  rum  of  Jamaica  proof  per  Gallon,  4/90  of  a  doh 
Upon  all  other  Spirituous  liquors  -  '  ' 

Upon  Madeira  Wine 
Upon  all  other  wines 
Upon  Common  bohea  tea  per  pound 
Upon  all  other  teas 
Upon  Pepper  per  pound 
Upon  brown  sugar  per  pound     - 
Upon  loaf  sugar 
Upon  all  other  Sugars 
Upon  Molasses  per  Gallon  - 
Upon  Cocoa  &  Coffee  per  pound 

Upon  all  other  Goods  a  duty  of  five  per  Cent  advalorem 
at  the  time  &  Place  of  importation.  Provided  that  None  of 
the  said  duties  shall  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than 
the  discharge  of  the  Interest  or  principal  of  the  debts  con- 
tracted on  the  faith  of  the  United  States  for  supporting  the 
war,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  16th  day  of  December 
last,  nor  be  continued  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  five 
years ;  and  provided  that  the  Collectors  of  the  said  duties 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  States  within  which  their  Offices  are 
to  be  respectively  exercised,  but  when  so  appointed  shall 
be  amenable  to  &  removable  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  alone ;  and  in  case  any  State  shaft  not 
make  such  appointment  within  One  month  after  notice  given 
for  that  purpose  the  appointment  may  be  made  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. — 

That  it  be  further  recommended  to  the  several  States  to 
establish  for  a  term  limited  to  twenty  five  years,  and  to 
appropriate  to  the  discharge  of  the  Interest  and  principal  of 
the  debts  contracted  on  the  faith. of  the  United  States  for  ' 
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supporting  the  war,  substantial  &  effectual  revenues  of  such 
nature  as  they  may  judge  most  convenient  for  supplying 
their  respective  Porportions  of  One  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  the  aforementioned 
duties,  which  porportion  shall  be  fixed  &  equalized  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  rule  which  is  or  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  articles  of  Confederation  ;  and  in  case  the 
revenues  established  by  any  State,  shall  at  any  time  yield  a 
sum  exceeding  its  actual  proportion  the  excess  shall  be 
refunded  to  it;  and  in  case  the  revenues  of  any  State  shall 
be  found  to  be  deficient,  the  immediate  deficiency  shall  be 
made  up  by  such  State  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  future  deficiency  guarded  against,  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  revenue  established ;  Provided  that  until  the  rule  of  the 
Confederation  can  be  carried  into  practice  the  Proportion 
of  the  said  1,500,000  dollars  shall  be  as  follows,  viz — 


New  Hampshire, 

52.709 

Massachusetts, 

224.427 

Rhode  Island, 

32-3I3 

Connecticut, 

132.091 

New  York,               * 

129.243 

New  Jersey, 

93-35° 

Pen  sylvan  ia, 

205.199 

Delaware, 

22.443 

Maryland, 

I4I-51; 

Virginia, 

256.497 

North  Carolina, 

109.006 

South  Carolina, 

96.193 

Georgia, 

16.030      1.500.000  Dolls. 

The  said  last  mentioned  revenues  to  be  collected  by. per- 
sons appointed  as  aforesaid,  but  to  be  carried  to  the  seperate 
credit  of  the  States  within  which  they  shall  be  collected  : — 

That  an  annual  account  of  the  proceeds  &  application 
of  all  the  aforementioned  revenues,  shall  be  made  out  & 
transmitted  to  the  several  States  distinguishing  the  proceeds 
of  each  of  the  specified  articles  and  the  amount  of  the 
whole  revenue  received  from  each  State  ;  together  with  the 
allowances  made  to  the  several  Officers  employed  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  said  revenues. — 
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That  none  of  the  preceding  resolutions  shall  take  effect 
until  all  of  them  shall  be  acceded  to  by  every  State,  after 
which  unanimous  accession,  however,  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  mutual  compact  among  all  the  States 
and  shall  be  irrevocable  by  any  one  or  more  of  them  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  : — 

That  as  a  further  mean  as  well  of  hastening  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  debts,  as  of  establishing  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States,  it  be  recommended  to  the  States  which 
have  passed  no  acts  towards  complying  with  the  resolution 
of  Congress  of  the  6th  of  September  &  ioth  of  October  1780, 
relative  to  the  cession  of  territorial  claims,  to  make  the  lib- 
eral cessions  therein  recommended,  and  to  the  States  which 
may  have  passed  acts  complying  with  the  said  resolutions 
in  part  only,  to  revise  &  compleat  such  compliance. — 

That  as  a  more  convenient  and  certain  rule  of  ascertain- 
ing the  proportions  to  be  supplied  by  the  States  respectively 
to  the  common  Treasury  the  following  alterations  in  the 
articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  these 
States  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  agreed  to  in  Congress  and 
the  several  States  are  advised  to  authorise  their  respective 
delegates  to  subscribe  &  ratify  the  same  as  part  of  the  said 
Instrument  of  Union,  in  the  words  following,  towit, 

So  much  of  the  Eighth  of  the  articles  of  confederation  & 
perpetual  Union  between  the  thirteen  States  of  America,  as 
is  contained  in  the  words  following,  towit,  "  All  charges  of 
war  &  all  other  expences  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  .com- 
mon defence  or  general  Welfare  &  allowed  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several 
states  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each 
State  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  Person,  as  such  land 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  shall  be 
estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  & 
appoint,"  is  hereby  revoked  &  made  void ;  and  in  place 
thereof  it  is  declared  &  Concluded,  the  same  having  been 
agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  "all 
charges  of  war  and  all  other  expences  that  have  been  or 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common   defence  or  general  wel- 
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fare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, except  so  far  as  shall  be  otherwise  provided  for,  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury  which  shall  be  sup- 
plied the  several  States  in  Proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  white  and  other  free  citizens  &  Inhabitants  of  every  age, 
sex,  &  condition,  including  those*  bound  to  servitude  for  a 
term  of  years  &  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  com- 
prehended in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians  not 
paying  taxes  in  each  state,  which  numbers  shall  be  trienni- 
ally  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  in  such  mode  as  they  "shall  direct  and  appoint." 
— Manuscript  Journal  of  Congress,  Vol.  35. 

6 — 1783,  June  3.    Hamilton's    Resolutions  for   a 

General  Convention. 

[These  resolutions  are  endorsed  :  "  Intended  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, but  abandoned  for  want  of  support."] 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  defective  in  the  following  essen- 
tial points,  to  wit : 

Firstly,  and  generally :  In  confining  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  within  too  narrow  limits ;  withholding 
from  it  that  efficacious  authority  and  influence,  in  all  matters 
of  general  concern,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  harmony 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  ;  embarrassing  general  provisions  by 
unnecessary  details  and  inconvenient  exceptions  incompati- 
ble with  their  nature,  tending  only  to  create  jealousies  and 
disputes  respecting  the  proper  bounds  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  that  of  the  particular  States,  and  a 
mutual  interference  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

Secondly :  In  confounding  legislative  and  executive  powers 
in  a  single  body :  as,  that  of  determining  on  the  number  and 
quantity  of  force,  land  and  naval,  to  be  employed  for  the 
common  defence,  and  of  directing  their  operations  when 
raised  and  equipped,  with  that  of  ascertaining  and  making 
requisitions  for  the  necessary  sums  or  quantities  of  money 
to  be  paid  by  the  respective  States  into  the  common 
treasury ;  contrary  to  the  most  approved  and  well-founded 
maxims  of  free  government,  which  require  that  the  legislative, 
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executive,  and  judicial  authorities  should  be  deposited  in  dis- 
tinct and  separate  hands. 

Thirdly  :  In  want  of  a  Federal  Judicature,  having  cog- 
nizance of  all  matters  of  general  concern  in  the  last  resort, 
especially  those  in  which  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects 
are  interested :  from  which  defect,  by  the  interference  of  the 
local  regulations  of  particular  States  militating  directly  or  in- 
directly against  the  powers  vested  in  the  union,  the  national 
treaties  will  be  liable  to  be  infringed,  the  national  faith  to  be 
violated,  and  the  public  tranquillity  to  be  disturbed. 

Fourthly:  In  vesting  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled with  the  power  of  general  taxation,  comprehended 
in  that  of  "  ascertaining  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  common  defence,  and  of  appropriating  and  ap- 
plying the  same,  for  defraying  the  public  expenses,"  and 
yet  rendering  that  power,  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Union,  nugatory,  by  withholding  from  them  all  control  over 
either  the  imposition  or  the  collection  of  the  taxes  for  raising 
the  sums  required  ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  inclinations, 
not  the  abilities,  of  the  respective  States  are,  in  fact,  the 
criterion  of  their  contributions  to  the  common  expense  ;  and 
the  public  burden  has  fallen,  and  will  continue  to  fall,  with 
very  unequal  weight. 

Fifthly :  In  fixing  a  rule  for  determining  the  proportion  of 
each  State  towards  the  common  expense,  which,  if  practica- 
ble at  all,  must,  in  the  execution,  be  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense, inequality,  uncertainty,  and  difficulty. 

Sixthly :  In  authorizing  Congress  "  to  borrow  money,  or 
emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,"  without  the 
power  of  establishing  funds  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the 
money  borrowed,  or  the  redemption  of  the  bills  emitted  ; 
from  which  must  result  one  of  these  evils :  Either  a  want  of 
sufficient  credit,  in  the  first  instance,  to  borrow,  or  to  circu- 
late the  bills  emitted,  whereby  in  great  national  exigencies, 
the  public  safety  may  be  endangered  ;  or,  in  the  second 
instance,  frequent  infractions  of  the  public  engagements,  dis- 
appointments to  lenders,  repetitions  of  the  calamities  of  de- 
preciated paper,  a  continuance  of  the  injustice  and  mischiefs 
of  an  unfunded  debt,  and,  first  or  last,  the  annihilation  of 
public  credit. 

Indeed,  in  authorizing  Congress  at  all  to  emit  an  unfunded 
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paper  as  the  sign  of  value,  a  resource  which,  though  useful 
in  the  infancy  of  this  country,  and  indispensable  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  ought  not  to  continue  a  formal 
part  of  the  Constitution,  nor  ever,  hereafter,  to  be  employed, 
being,  in  its  nature,  pregnant  with  abuses,  and  liable  to  be 
made  the  engine  of  imposition  and  fraud,  holding  out  temp- 
tations equally  pernicious  to  the  integrity  of  government  and 
to  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Seventhly:  In  not  making  proper  or  competent  provisions 
for  interior  or  exterior  defence.  For  interior  defence,  by 
leaving  it  to  the  individual  states  to  appoint  all  regimental 
officers  of  the  land-forces ;  to  raise  the  men  in  their  own 
way  ;  to  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States ;  from  which  circumstances  have  resulted,  and 
will  hereafter  result,  great  confusion  in  the  military  depart- 
ment ;  continual  disputes  of  rank  ;  languid  and  dispropor- 
tionate levies  of  men  ;  an  enormous  increase  of  expense, 
for  want  of  system  and  uniformity  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing them,  and  from  the  competitions  of  State  bounties;  by 
an  ambiguity  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  construction  which  would  devolve  upon  the  par- 
ticular States  in  time  of  peace  the  care  of  their  own  defence, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  would  preclude  the  United  States 
from  raising  a  single  regiment,  or  building  a  single  ship,  be- 
fore a  declaration  of  war  or  an  actual  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities,— a  principle  dangerous  to  the  Confederacy  in  different 
respects,  by  leaving  the  United  States  at  all  times  unprepared 
for  the  defence  of  their  common  rights,  obliging  them  to  be- 
gin to  raise  an  army  and  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  at  the 
moment  they  would  have  occasion  to  employ  them,  and  by 
putting  into  the  hands  of  a  few  States,  who,  from  their  local 
situations,  are  more  immediately  exposed,  all  the  standing 
forces  of  the  country  ;  thereby,  not  only  leaving  the  care  of 
the  safety  of  the  whole  to  a  part  which  will  naturally  be  both 
unwilling  and  unable  to  make  effectual  provision  at  its  par- 
ticular expense,  but  also  furnishing  grounds  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  between  the  states ;  unjust,  in  its  operation  to  those 
States  in  whose  hands  they  are,  by  throwing  the  exclusive 
burthen  of  maintaining  those  forces  upon  them,  while  their 
neighbors,  immediately,  and  all  the  states  ultimately,  would 
-share  the  benefits  of  their  services. 
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For  exterior  defence,  in  authorizing  Congress  to  '*  build 
and  equip  a  navy  "  without  providing  any  means  of  manning  it, 
either  by  requisitions  of  the  States,  by  the  power  of  register- 
ing and  draughting  the  seamen  in  rotation,  or  by  embargoes 
in  cases  of  emergency  to  induce  them  to  accept  employment 
on  board  the  ships  of  war;  the  omission  of  all  of  which, 
leaves  no  other  resource  than  voluntary  enlistment, — a 
resource  which  has  been  found  ineffectual  in  every  country, 
and,  for  reasons  of  peculiar  force,  in  this. 

Eighthly  .In  not  vesting  in  the  United  States,  a  general 
superintendence  of  trade,  equally  necessary  in  view  of 
revenue  and  regulation.  Of  revenue  because  duties  on  com- 
merce, when  moderate,  are  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
productive  species  of  it ;  which  cannot,  without  great  disad- 
vantages, be  imposed  by  particular  States  while  others  re- 
frain from  doing  it,  but  must  be  imposed  in  concert,  and  by 
laws  operating  upon  the  same  principles,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  all  the  States,  otherwise  those  States  which 
should  not  impose  them  would  engross  the  commerce  of  such 
of  their  neighbors  as  did.  Of  regulation,  because  by  general 
prohibitions  of  particular  articles,  by  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  duties,  sometimes  by  bounties  on  the  manufacture 
or  exportation  of  certain  commodities,  injurious  branches  of 
commerce  might  be  discouraged,  favorable  branches  en- 
couraged, useful  products  and  manufactures  promoted, 
none  of  which  advantages  can  be  as  effectually  attained  by 
separate  regulations,  without  a  general  superintending 
power ;  because,  also,  it  is  essential  to  the  due  observance 
of  the  commercial  stipulations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  powers,  an  interference  with  which  will  be  unavoid- 
able if  the  different  States  have  the  exclusive  regulation  of 
their  own  trade,  and,  of  course,  the  construction  of  the 
treaties  entered  into. 

Ninthly :  In  defeating  essential  powers  by  provisions 
and  limitations  inconsistent  with  their  nature,  as  the  power 
of  making  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  "provided  that  no 
treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative 
power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their 
own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  orohibiting  the  impor* 
tacion  or  exportation  of  any  s^ecv^s  ol  ^cre&&  ot  qsKscd^H^^ 
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whatsoever ; "  a  proviso,  susceptible  of  an  interpretation 
which  includes  a  constitutional  possibility  of  defeating  the 
treaties  of  commerce  entered  into  by  the  United  States.  As 
also  the  power  "  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States, 
provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own 
limits,  be  not  infringed  or  violated  ;  "  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

Tenthly :  fn  granting  the  United  States  the  sole  power 
"  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their 
own  authority  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States,"  without  the 
power  of  regulating  the  foreign  coin  in  circulation  ;  though 
the  one  is  essential  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  other,  as  there 
ought  to  be  such  proportions  maintained,  between  the 
national  and  foreign  coin  as  will  give  the  former  preference 
in  all  internal  negotiations  ;  and  without  the  latter  power  the 
operations  of  government,  in  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
exposed  to  numberless  obstructions. 

Eleventhly :  In  requiring  the  assent  of  nine  States  to 
matters  of  principal  importance,  and  of  seven  to  all  others, 
except  adjournments  from  day  to  day  ;  a  rule  destructive  of 
vigor,  consistency,  or  expedition  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  ;  tending  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  majority  to  that 
of  the  minority,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  a  small  com- 
bination to  retard,  and  even  to  frustrate,  the  most  necessary 
measures;  and  to  oblige  the  greater  number,  in  cases  which 
require  speedy  determinations,  as  happens  in  the  most  inter- 
esting concerns  of  the  community,  to  come  into  the  views  of 
the  smaller;  the  evils- of  which  have  been  felt  in  critical 
conjunctures,  and  must  always  make  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment a  spirit  of  compromise  and  expedient  rather  than  of 
system  and  energy. 

Twelfthly :  In  vesting  in  the  Federal  Government  the 
sole  direction  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  without  empowering  it  to 
pass  all  general  laws  in  aid  and  support  of  the  laws  of 
nations;  for  the  want  of  which  authority  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  may  be  broken,  their  reputation  sullied,  and 
their  peace  interrupted  by  the  negligence  or  misconception 

of  any  particular  State — Alexander  RamAlo^Works, 

(H.  C.  Lodge's  Edition),  I.,  288-20 *. 
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7—1784,  April  30.    Commerce  Amendment. 

[Submitted  by  Congress  to  the  States ;  Failed — Two  ratifications  in 
favor.] 

The  trust  reposed  in  Congress  renders  it  their  duty  to  be 
attentive  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  nations  and  to  prevent  or 
restrain  as  far  as  may  be  ail  such  proceedings  as  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  United  States.  The  situation  of  Commerce 
at  this  time  claims  the  attention  of  the  several  states,  and 
few  objects  of  greater  importance  can  present  themselves  to 
their  Notice.  The  fortune  of  every  Citizen  is  interested  in 
the  success  thereof ;  for  it  is  the  constant  source  of  wealth 
and  incentive  to  industry  ;  and  the  value  of  our  produce  and 
our  land  must  ever  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  prosper- 
ous or  adverse  state  of  trade. 

Already  has  Great  Britain  adopted  regulations  destructive 
of  our  commerce  with  her  West  India  islands.  There  was 
reason  to  expect  that  measures  so  unequal  and  so  little  cal- 
culated to  promote  mercantile  intercourse  would  not  be  per- 
severed in  by  an  enlightened  nation.  But  these  measures 
are  growing  into  system.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
as  it  is  their  wish  to  meet  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  with 
similar  restrictions  on  her  commerce  ;  but  their  powers  on 
this  head  are  not  explicit,  and  the  propositions  made  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  render  it  necessary  to  take 
the  general  sense  of  the  Union  on  this  subject. 

Unless  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be 
vested  with  powers  competent  to  the  protection  of  commerce, 
they  can  never  command  reciprocal  advantages  in  trade; 
and  without  these  our  foreign  commerce  must  decline  & 
eventually  be  annihilated  ;  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the 
States  shall  be  explicit  and  fix  on  some  effectual  mode  by 
which  foreign  commerce  not  founded  on  principles  of  equality 
may  be  restrained 

That  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  secure  such 
terms  thev  have 

Resolved,  That  it  be  and  it  hereby  is  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  vest  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  with 
power  to  prohibit  any  goods  wares  or  merchandize  from  be- 
ing imported   into   or  exported  from  any  of  the  States  in 
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vessels  belonging  to  or  navigated  by  the  subjects  of  any 
power  with  whom  these  States  shall  not  have  formed  treaties 
of  Commerce 

Resolved  That  it  be  and  it  hereby  is  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  vest  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  with  the 
power  of  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  State  King- 
dom or  empire,  unless  authorized  by  treaty,  from  importing 
into  the  United  States  any  goods  wares  or  merchandize 
which  are  not  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominion 
of  the  sovereign  whose  subjcits  they  are. 

Provided  That  to  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  above  powers  the  assent  of 
nine  states  shall  be  necessary — Manuscript  Journal  of  Con- 
gress, Vol.  36. 

8 — 1785.    Noah  Webster's  Suggestions. 

Plan  of  Policy  for  improving  the  Advantages  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  Union  of  the  American  States 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  supreme  power  at  the 
head  of  the  union,  vested  with  authority  to  make  laws  that 
respect  the  states  in  general  and  to  compel  obedience  to 
these  laws.     Such  a  power  must  exist  in  every  society  or  no 

man  is  safe 

There  must  be  a  supreme  head,  clothed  with  the  same 
power  to  make  and  enforce  laws,  respecting  the  general 
policy  of  all  the  states,  as  the  legislatures  of  the  respective 
states  have  to  make  laws  binding  on  those  states,  respecting 
their  own  internal  police.  The  truth  of  this  is  taught  by  the 
principles  of  government,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
America.  Without  such  a  head,  the  States  cannot  be  united ; 
and  all  attempts  to  conduct  the  measures  of  the  continent, 
will  prove  but  governmental  farces.  So  long  as  any  individ- 
ual state  has  power  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  other 
twelve,  our  pretended  union  is  but  a  name,   and  our  confed- 

_-    eration,  a  cobweb 

Let  a  similar  system  of  government  be  extended  to  the 
j  United  States.  As  towns  and  cities  are,  as  to  their  small 
I  matters,  sovereign  and  independent,  and  as  to  their  general 
|<  concerns,  mere  subjects  of  the  state ;  so  let  the  several  states, 
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as  to  their  own  police,  be  sovereign  and  independent,  but 
as  to  the  common  concerns  of  all,  let  them  be  mere  subjects 
of  the  federal  head.  If  the  necessity  of  a  union  is  admitted, 
such  a  system  is  the  only  means  of  effecting  it.  However 
independent  each  state  may  be  and  ought  to  be  in  things 
that  relate  to  itself  merely,  yet  as  a  part  of  a  greater  body,  it 
must  be  a  subject  of  that  body,  in  matters  that  relate  to  the 
whole 

The  general  concerns  of  the  continent  may  be  reduced 
to  a  few  heads ;  but  in  all  the  affairs  that  respect  the  whole, 
Congress  must  have  the  same  power  to  enact  laws  and  com- 
pel obedience  throughout  the  continent,  as  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states  have  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
If  Congress  have  any  power,  they  must  have  the  whole  power 
of  the  continent.  Such  a  power  would  not  abridge  the 
sovereignty  of  each  state  in  any  article  relating  to  its  own 
government.  The  internal  police  of  each  state  would  be  still 
under  the  sole  superintendence  of  its  legislature 

The  confederation  has  sketched  out  a  most  excellent  form 
of  continental  government.  The  ninth  article  recites  the 
powers  of  Congress,  which  are  perhaps  nearly  sufficient  to 
]  answer  the  ends  of  our  union,  were  there  any  method  of  en- 
forcing their  resolutions.  It  is  there  said  what  powers  shall 
be  exercised  by  Congress,  but  no  penalty  is  annexed  to  dis- 
obedience. What  purpose  would  the  laws  of  a  state  an- 
swer, if  they  might  be  evaded  with  impunity?  and  if  there 
were  no  penalty  annexed  to  a  breach  of  them  ?  A  law  with- 
out a  penalty  is  mere  advice  ;  a  magistrate  without  the  power 
of  punishment  is  a  cypher.  Here  is  the  great  defect  in  the 
articles  of  our  federal  government.  Unless  Congress  can 
be  vested  with  the  same  authority  to  compel  obedience  to 
their  resolutions,  that  a  legislature  in  any  state  has  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  state,  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  is  entirely  needless  and  will  not  be  of  long  duration. 
I  repeat  what  I  have  before  said.  The  idea  of  governing 
thirteen  states  and  uniting  their  interests  by  mere  raphes 
and  recommendations,  without  any  penalty  annexed  to  a  non- 
compliance, is  a  ridiculous  farce,  a  burlesque  on  government} 
and  a  reproach  to  America. 

Let  Congress  be  empowered  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the 
continent,  if  necessary,  to  carry  into  effect  those  measurei 
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which  they  have  a  right  to  frame.  Let  the  president  be,  ex 
officio,  supreme  magistrate,  cloathed  with  authority  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governors 
of  the  states,  are  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  states.  Let  the 
superintendent  of  finance  have  the  power  of  receiving  the 
public  monies  and  issuing  warrants  for  collection,  in  the 
manner  the  treasurer  has,  in  Connecticut.  Let  every  execu- 
tive officer  have  power  to  enforce  the  laws,  which  fall  within 
his  province.  At  the  same  time,  let  them  be  accountable  for 
their  administration.  Let  penalties  be  annexed  to  every 
species  of  male-administration  and  exacted  with  such  rigour 
as  is  due  to  justice  ajid  the  public  safety.  In  short,  let  the 
whole  system  of  legislation,  be  the  peculiar  right  of  the  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  who  are  always  under  the  control  of  the 
people ;  and  let  the  whole  administration  be  vested  in  magis- 
trates, as  few  as  possible  in  number,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Congress  only.  Let  every  precaution  be  used  in 
Jraming  laws,  but  let  no  part  of  the  subjects  be  able  to  resist 
the  execution..  Let  the  people  keep,  and forever  keep,  the  sole 
right  of  legislation  in  their  own  representatives  ;  but  divest 
themselves  wholly  of  any  right  to  the  administration.  Let 
every  state  reserve  its  sovereign  right  of  directing  its  own 
internal  affairs  ;  but  give  to  Congress  the  sole  right  of  con- 
ducting the  general  affairs  of  the  continent.  Such  a  plan 
of  government  is  practicable ;  and  I  believe,  the  only  plan 
that  will  preserve  the  faith,  the  dignity  and  the  union  of 
these  American  states. 

I  shall  just  hint  several  other  matters,  that  may  serve,  in  a 
more  remote  manner,  to  confirm  the  union  of  these  states. 

Education  or  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all 
classes  of  men,  is  an  article  that  deserves  peculiar  atten- 
tion  

Next  to  the  removal  of  local  prejudices,  the  annihilation 
of  local  interests  between  the  states  deserves  their  consider- 
ation. Each  state  wishes  to  enrich  itself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  it  never  ought  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  a 
neighbour.  All  imposts  and  duties  upon  goods  purchased  of 
one  state  by  another  or  carried  in  a  port  of  another  state 
ejther  by  necessity  or  accident,  are  the  effect  of  narrow 
views,  and  of  selfish,  unsociable,  ungenerous  principles,  that 
degrade  any  state  where  they  operate.     The  states  wva^  Vy^ 
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what  duties  they  please  upon  foreigners — this  is  no  more 
than  lionest — but  they  ought  to  consider  their  several  inter- 
ests as  one — they  ought  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  each 
other — they  ought  to  promote  such  an  intercourse  as  will 

conciliate  rather  than  alienate  each  other's  affections 

Not  only  should   the  states  avoid  wringing  property 

from  each  other  by  duties  on  articles  of  commerce ;  but  also 
an  extention  of  territory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  recip- 
rocal jealousies 

The  abolition  of  slavery  is  a  matter  intimately  connected 
with  the  policy  of  these  states.  The  northern  states  would 
hardly  feel  such  an  event — the  southern  would  at  present 
suffer  by  it  most  sensibly.  But  slavery  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  to  its  present  tendency  and  remote  consequences.  At 
present  it  is  the  bane  of  industry  and  virtue ; 

An  uniformity  in  the  general  principles  of  each  constitu- 
tion, deserves  attention.  Some  defects  may  be  found  in  all: 
I  will  mention  but  one,  which  is  not  common  to  all  ;  the  ex- 
clusion of  clergymen  from  all  civil  offices 

Our  union  is  so  feeble,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  dis- 
charging our  debts.  France  calls  for  interest  and  that  seri- 
ously. Our  credit,  our  faith  solemnly  pledged,  is  at  stake. 
Unless  we  constitute  a  power  at  the  head  of  the  states,  suf- 
ficient to  compel  them  to  act  in  concert,  I  now  predict  not 
only  a  dissolution  of  our  federal  connection,  but  a  rupture 
with  our  national  creditors.  A  war  in  Europe  may  possibly 
luspend  this  event ;  but  it  must  certainly  take  place,  unless 
we  sacrifice  our  jealousy  to  our  true:  interest. 

Three  things  demand  our  early  and  careful  attention ;  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge;  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
try, frugality  and  virtue  ;  and  a  sovereign  power  at  the  head 
of  the  states.  All  are  essential  to  our  peace  and  prosperity; 
but  on  an  energetic  continental  government  principally  de- 
pend our  tranquility  at   home  and  our  respectability  among 

foreign    nations — Noah  Webster,  Jr.,  Sketches   of 

American  Policy,  30-48  passim. 
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9 — 1785,  March  28.    Monroe's  Proposal  on  Com- 
merce. 

[This  proposition  was  introduced  by  Monroe,  as  printed  below,  on  a 
•date  not  determinable  ;  it  was  then  on  March  28  referred  by  Congress 
to  a  Committee  of  which  Monroe  was  chairman  ;  and  was  discussed  in 
Congress  July  13-14,  but  no  action  was  taken.] 

"  The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  submit  the  following  Report : 

"That  the  first  paragraph  of  the  ninth  of  the  articles  of 
•confederation  be  altered  so  as  to  read  thus,  viz : 

"  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace 
and  war,  except  in  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article  \  of 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  entering  into  treaties 
and  alliances;  of  regulating  the  trade" of  the  States,  as  well 
-with  foreign  nations,  as  with  each  other,  and  of  laying  such 
imposts  and"~cluties  upon  imports  and  exports,  as  may  be 
.  necessary  for  trie  purpose  ;  (provided,  that  the  citizens  of 
the  States  shall  in  no  instance  be  subjected  to  pay  higher 
imposts  and  duties,  than  those  imposed  on  the  subjects  of 
foreign  powers  ;  provided,  also,  that  the  legislative  power  of 
the  several  States  shall  not  be  restrained  from  prohibiting 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  any  species  of  goods  or. 
-commodities  whatsoever ;  ^provided,  also,  that  all  such  duties/ 
as  may  be  imposed,  shall  be  collected  under  the  authority! 
and  accrue  to  the  use  of  the  stateyin  which  the  same  shall  be* 
payable;  and  provided  lastly,  that  every  act  of  Congress  for 
the,  above  purpose,  shall  have  the  assent  of  nine  States  in 
Congress  assembled;)  of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in 
all  cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and 
in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  ; 
of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace, 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving 
and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures  ;  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  judge 
of  any  of  the  said  courts." — Washington,  Writings,  (Spark's 
Edition)  IX.,  503. 
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10—1786,  Aug.  14.    Report  on  Trade  and  Revenue. 

[Reported  by  a  Grand  Committee  at  the  instance  of  Pinckney.     Con* 
gress  took  no  final  action.] 

Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  legislatures 

of  the  several  states  to  adopt  the  following  articles  as- 
articles  of  the  confederation,  and  to  authorize  their  delegates 
in  congress  to  sign  and  ratify  the  same  severally  as  they  shall 
be  adopted,  to  wit : 

Art.  14.  The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  states  as  well  with  foreign  nations  as  with  each  other, 
and  of  laying  such  prohibitions,  and  such  imposts  and  duties 
upon  imports  and  exports,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  provided  the  citizens  of  the  states  shall  in  no  instance- 
be  subjected  to  pay  higher  duties  and  imposts  than  those 
imposed  on  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers ;  provided,  also, 
that  all  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  shall  be  collected 
under  such  regulations  as  the  United  States  in  congress  as- 
sembled shall  establish  consistent  with  the  constitutions  of 
the  states  respectively,  and  to  accrue  to  the  use  of  the  state 
in  which  the  same  shall  be  payable ;  provided,  also,  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  several  states  shall  not  be  restrained 
from  laying  embargoes  in  times  of  scarcity ;  and  provided, 
lastly,  that  every  act  of  congress  for  the  above  purpose  shall 
have  the  assent  of  nine  states  in  congress  assembled,  and  in 
that  proportion  when  there  shall  be  more  than  thirteen  in 
the  union. 

Art.  15.  That  the  respective  states  may  be  induced  to- 
perform  the  several  duties  mutually  and  solemnly  agreed  to 
be  performed  by  their  federal  compact,  and  to  prevent  in> 
reasonable  delays  in  any  state  in  furnishing  her  just  propor- 
tion of  the  common  charges  of  the  union  when  called 
upon,  and  those  essential  evils  which  have  heretofore  often 
arisen  to  the  confederacy  froni  such  delays,  it  is  agreed  ibat 
whenever  a  requisition  shall  be  made  by  congress  upon  the 
several  states  on  the  principles  of  the  confederation  for  their 
quotas  of  the  common  charges  or  land  forces  of  the  union, 
congress  shall  fix  the  proper  periods  when  the  states  shall 
pass  legislative  acts  complying  therewith,  and  give  full  and 
complete  effect  to  the  same  •,  ax\<\  \l  *xvn  *\ate,  %tall  neglect 
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seasonably  to  pass  such  acts,  such  state  shall  be  charged 
with  an  additional  sum  to  her  quota  called  for  from  the  time 
she  may  be  required  to  pay  or  furnish  the  same,  which  ad- 
ditional sum  or  charge  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum  on  her  said  quota,  and  if  the  requisition  shall 
be  for  land  forces,  and  any  state  shall  neglect  to  furnish 
her  quota  in  time,  the  average  expense  of  such  quota  shall 
be  ascertained  by  congress,  and  such  state  shall  be  charged 
therewith,  or  with  the  average  expense  of  what  she  may  be 
deficient ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  from  the  time  her  forces- 
were  required  to  be  ready  to  act  in  the  field,  with  a  farther 
sum,  which  sum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  amount  of  such  expense. 

Art.  16.  And  that  the  resources  of  any  state  which  ma)r 
be  negligent  in  furnishing  her  just  proportion  of  the  common* 
expense  of  the  union  may  in  a  reasonable  time  be  applied,  it 
is  further  agreed  that  if  any  state  shall  so  neglect  as  aforesaid 
to  pass  laws  in  compliance  with  the  said  requisition,  and  to 
adopt  measures  to  give  the  same  full  effect  for  the  space  of 
ten  months,  and  it  shall  then  or  afterward  be  found  that  a 
majority  of  the  states  have  passed  such  laws  and  adopted 
Stich  measures,  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  levy,  assess,  and  col- 
lect all  sums  and  duties  with  which  any  such  state  so  neglecting 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  may  stand  charged  on  the 
same  by  the  laws  and  rules  by  which  the  last  state  tax  next 
preceding  such  requisition  in  such  state  was  levied,  assessed,. 
and  collected,  to  apportion  the  sum  so  required  on  the  towns- 
or  counties  in  such  states,  to  order  the  sums  so  apportioned 
to  be  assessed  by  the  assessors  of  such  last  state  tax,  and  the 
said  assessments  to  be  committed  to  the  collectors  of  the 
same  last  state  tax,  to  collect  and  to  make  return  of  such 
assessments  and  commitments  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  who  by  himself  or  his  deputy  when  directed  by  con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  recover  the  moneys  of  such 
collectors  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  penalties  as  state  taxes  are  recovered 
and  collected  by  the  treasurers  of  the  respective  states  ;  and 
the  several  towns  or  counties  respectively  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  said  assessors  and  collectors  ;  and  in 
case  there  shall  be  any  vacancy  in  awy  ol  SkC\&  o^\w=>  <&. 
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assessors  or  collectors  by  death,  removal,  refusal  to  serve, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  then  other  fit  persons  shall  be 
-chosen  to  fill  such  vacancies  in  the  usual  manner  in  such 
town  or  county  within  twenty  days  after  notice  of  the 
assessment ;  and  in  case  any  towns  or  counties,  any  assessors, 
-collectors,  or  sheriffs,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  their  duty, 
-congress  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  powers  to  compel 
them,  that  the  state  may  have  in  assessing  and  collecting 
state  taxes. 

And  if  any  state  by  any  legislative  act  shall  prevent  or 
■delay  the  due  collection  of  said  sums  as  aforesaid,  congress 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appoint  assessors  and 
collectors  thereof,  and  sheriffs  to  enforce  the  collections 
under  the  warrants  of  distress  issued  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  if  any  further  opposition  shall  be  made 
to  such  collections  by  the  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
their  conduct  not  disapproved  of  by  the  state,  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  state  shall  be  considered  as  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  compact. 

Art.  17.  And  any  state  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
found  in  her  payments  on  any  requisition  in  advance  on  an 
average  of  the  payments  made  by  the  states  shall  be  allowed 
an  interest  of  per  cent  per  annum  on  her  said  advanced 

.sums  or  expenses,  and  the  state  which  from  time  to  time  shall 
be  found  in  arrears  on  the  principles  aforesaid  shall  be 
-charged  with  an  interest  of  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
sums  in  which  she  may  be  so  in  arrears. 

Art.  18.  In  case  it  shall  hereafter  be  found  necessary  by 
congress  to  establish  any  new  systems  of  revenue  and  to 
make  any  new  regulations  in  the  finances  of  the  United 
States  for  a  limited  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  in  their 
operation,  for  supplying  the  common  treasury  with  moneys 
for  defraying  all  charges  of  war  and  all  other  expenses  that 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare, 
and  such  new  systems  or  regulations  shall  be  agreed  to  and 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  and 
afterward  be  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  eleven  states, 
and  in  that  proportion  when  there  shall  be  more  than 
thirteen  states  in  the  union,  the  same  shall  become  binding 
on  all  the  states  as  fully  as  if  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
states  should  confirm  the  same. 
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Art.  19.  The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  declaring  what  offences 
against  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  treason  and  what 
offences  against  the  same  misprision  of  treason,  and  what 
offences  shall  be  deemed  piracy  or  felonies  on  the  high  seas, 
and  to  annex  suitable  punishments  to  all  the  offences  afore- 
said respectively,  and  power  to  institute  a  federal  judicial 
court  for  trying  and  punishing  all  officers  appointed  by  con- 
gress for  all  crimes,  offences,  and  misbehavior  in  their  offices, 
and  to  which  court  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed  from  the  judi- 
cial courts  of  the  several  states  in  all  causes  wherein  ques- 
tions shall  arise  on  the  meaning  and  construction  of  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  any  foreign  power,  or 
on  the  law  of  nations,  or  wherein  any  question  shall  arise  re- 
specting any  regulations  that  may  hereafter  be  made  by  con- 
gress relative  to  trade  and  commerce,  or  the  collection  of 
federal  revenues  pursuant  to  powers  that  shall  be  vested  in 
that  body,  or  wherein  questions  of  importance  may  arise,  and 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  provided  that  the  trial  of 
the  fact  by  jury  shall  ever  be  held  sacred,  and  also  the  bene- 
fits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  provided,  also,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  congress  or  officer  holding  any  other  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  judge  of  said  court,  and  the  said 
court  shall  consist  of  seven  judges,  to  be  appointed  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  union,  to  wit,  one  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  one  from  Massa- 
chusetts, one  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  one  from 
Pennsylvania,  one  from  Delaware  and  Maryland,  one  from 
Virginia,  and  one  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  to  do  business. 

Art.  20.  That  due  attention  may  be  given  to  the  affairs 
of  the  union  early  in  the  federal  year,  and  the  sessions  of 
congress  made  as  short  as  conveniently  may  be,  each  state 
shall  elect  her  delegates  annuallly  before  the  first  of  July, 
and  make  it  their  duty  to  give  an  answer  before  the  first  of 
September  in  every  year  whether  they  accept  their  appoint- 
ments or  not,  and  make  effectual  provision  for  filling  the 
places  of  those  who  may  decline,  before  the  first  of  October 
yearly,  and  to  transmit  to  congress  by  the  tenth  of  the  same 
mouth  the  names  of  the  delegates  who  shall  be  appointed  and 
accept  their  appointments  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  \?vd\&^e.TCAb\& 
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duty  of  delegates  to  make  a  representation  of  their  state 
in  congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  annually ;  and 
if  any  delegate  or  delegates,  when  required  by  congress  to 
attend  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  representa- 
tion of  each  state  in  congress,  or  having  taken  his  or  their 
seat,  shall  withdraw  without  leave  of  congress,  unless  re- 
called by  the  state,  he  or  they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as 
■congress  shall  direct,  provided  no  punishment  shall  be  further 
extended  than  to  disqualifications  any  longer  to  be  members 
of  congress  or  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States  or  any  individual  state  ;  and  the  several  states 
shall  adopt  regulations  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  this  article. — George  Bancroft,  History  of  the  For- 
mation of  the  Constitutiorij  II.,  374—277* 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  BRADFORD'S  HISTORY 
OF  PLYMOUTH  PLANTATION. 

This  number  contains  extracts  from  Governor  William  Bradford's 
well-known  account  of  the  founding  of  Plymouth  and  also  a  few  para- 
graphs from  Bradford's  and  Winslow'syiwr/wY,  which  was  taken  back  to 
England  on  the  "  Mayflower  "  and  printed  with  a  prefatory  note  signed  b)t 
S.  Mourt;  from  this  latter  'circumstance  it  is  generally  cited  as 
"  Mourt's  Relation."  The  extracts  from  the  History  are  printed  word 
for  word  and  point  for  point  from  the  fac-simile  edition  recently  issued 
in  England  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Doyle,  the  accurate  and 
scholarly  English  student  of  American  history ;  the  extract!  from 
"  Mourt  "  are  printed  from  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
Bradford  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace  at 
Fulham.  The  material  printed  in  this  number  of  the  Leaflets  contains 
all  the  contemporaneous  evidence  as  to  the  doings  of  the  Pilgrims  on 
"  Forefather's  Day."  The  facts  concerning  its  history  and  references 
giving  information  as  to  the  founding  of  Plymouth  may  be  found  in 
Channing  and  Hart's  Guide  to  American  History -,  §§  111-113. 

Of  Plimoth  Plantation. 

1.  Chapter. 

So  many  therefore  (of  these  proffessors)  as  saw  ye  euill  of 
these  things  (in  thes  parts)  And  whose  harts  ye  Lord  had| 
touched  wth  heauenly  zeale  for  his  trueth ;  they  shooke  of 
this  yoake  of  Anti  christian  bondage.  And  as  ye  Lords  free 
people,  Ioyned  them  selues  (by  a  Couenant  of  the  Lord)  into 
a  church  estate,  In  ye  felowship  of  ye  Gospell  to  walke  in  all 
hismwayes,  made  known,  or    to  be  made  known  vnto  them 
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(according  to  their  best  endeaours)  whatsoeuer  it  should  cost 
them,  the  Lord  assisting  them.  And  that  it  cost  them  some- 
thing this  ensewing  historie  will  declare. 

These  people  became  2.  distincte  bodys,  or  churches ;  &  in 
regarde  of  distance  of  place  did  congregate  seuerally;  for 
they  were  of  sundrie  townes  &  vilages,  some  in  Notingam- 
shire.  some  of  Lincolnshire  and  some  of  Yorkshire,  wher 
thev  border  nearest  togeather.  In  one  of  these  churches 
(besids  others  of  note)  was  Mr.  Iohn  Smith,  a  man  of  able 
gifts,  and  a  good  preacher  ;  who  after  wards  was  chosen  their 
pastor.  But  these  afterwards  falling  into  some  errours  in  ye 
Low  Countries,  ther  (for  ye  most  part)  buried  them  selues,  & 
their  names. 

But  in  this  other  church  (wch  must  be  ye  subjecte  of  our  dis- 
course) besids  other  worthy  men,  was  mr  Richard  Clifton  a 
graue  &  Reverend  preacher  ;  who  by  his  paines  &  dilligens 
had  done  much  good,  and  vnder  god  had  ben  a  means  of  ye 
conuersion  of  many.  And  also  that  famous  and  worthy  man 
mr  Iohn  Robinson,  who  affterwards  was  their  pastor  for 
many  years,  till  ye  Lord  tooke  him  away  by  death.  Also 
mr  William  Brewster,  a  reuerent  man,  who  afterwards  was 
chosen  an  Elder  of  ye  church  and  liued  with  them  till  old 
age. 

But  after  these  things ;  they  could  not  long  continue  in  any 
peacable  condition ;  but  were  hunted,  &  persecuted  on  euery 
side,  so  as  their  former  afflictions  were  but  as  flea-bi tings  in 
comparison  of  these  which  now  came  vpon  them*  For  some 
were  taken,  &  clapt  up  in  prison,  others  had  their  houses  be- 
sett  &  watcht  night  and  day,  &  hardly  escaped  their  hands; 
and  ye  most  were  faine  to  flie,  &  leaue  their  howses  & 
habitations,  and  the  means  of  their  liuelehood.  Yet  these  & 
many  other  sharper  things  which  affterward  befell  them, 
were  no  other  then  they  looked  for,  and  therefore  were  J* 
better  prepared  to  bear  them  by  ye  assistance  of  Gods  grace 
&  spirite.  Yet  seeing  them  selues  thus  molested  and  that 
ther  was  no  hope  of  their  continuance  ther  by  a  joynte  con- 
sente  they  resolued  to  goe  into  ye  Low-countries  wher  they 
heard  was  freedome  of  Religion  for  all  men ;  as  also  how 
sundrie  from  London,  &  other  parts  of  ye  Land  had  been 
exiled,  &  persecuted  for  ye  same  cause,  &  were  gone  thither, 
and  lined  at  Amsterdam,  &:  m  oiher  places  of  ye  Land.    So 
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affter  they  had  continued  togeither  aboute  a  year,  and  kept 
their  meetings  euery  Saboth,  in  one  place,  or  other,  exercis- 
ing the  worship  of  God  amongst  them  selues,  notwithstand- 
inge  all  ye  dilligence  &  malice  of  their  aduerssaries ;  they  see- 
ing they  could  no  longer  continue  in  yt  condition,  they 
resolued  to  get  ouer  into  Holland  as  they  could.  Which 
•was  in  ye  year  1607.  &  1608.  of  which  more  at  large  in  ye 
next  chap 

2  Chap. 

Of  their  departure  into  Holland  and  their  troubles  ther  aboute,  with 
some  of  ye  many  difficulties  they  found  and  mete  with  all. 

An©  1608. 

Being  thus  constrained  to   leaue  their  natiue  soyle  and 
Countrie,  their   Lands  &  Liuings,  and  all  their  freinds  & 
famillier  acquaintance,  it  was  much  ;  and  thought  maruelous 
by  many.     But  to  goe  into  a  cuntrie  they  knew  not  (but  by 
hearsay)  wher  they  must  learne  a  new  language,  and  get 
their  livings  they  knew  not  how,  It  being  a  dear  place,  & 
subjecte  to  ye  misseries  of  warr,  It  was  by  many  thought 
an    aduenture  almost   desperate,   a  case   Intolerable,  &   a 
misserie  worse  then  death.     Espetialy  seeing  they  were  not 
aquainted  with  trads,  nor  traffique  (by  which  yt  countrie  doth 
subsiste)  but  had  only  been  vsed  to  a  plaine  countrie  life,  & 
ye  Inocente  trade  of  husbandrey.   But  these  things  did  not  dis-4 
may  them  (though  they  did  some  times  trouble  them)  for  theirl 
■desires  were  sett  on  the  ye  ways  of  god,  &  to  Injoye  his  ordin- 
ances, but  they  rested  on  his  prouidence,  &  knew  whom  they 
had  beleeued.     yet  this  was  not  all,  for  though  they  could 
not.  stay,  yet  were  ye  not  suffered  to  goe,  but  ye  ports  & 
hauens  were  shut  against  them  ;  so  as  they  were  faine  to 
-seeke  secrete  means  of  conueance,  &  to  bribe,  &  fee  ye  mar- 
iners, &  giue  exterordinarie  rates  for  their  passages.     And 
yet  were  they  of[t]en  times  betrayed  (many  of  them)  and 
both  they,  &  their  goods  Intercepted  &  surprised,  and  therby 
put  to  great   trouble,  &   charge,  of  which  I  will  giue  an  In- 
stance, or  tow,  &  omitte  the  rest. 

Ther  was   a  large   companie  of   them   purposed  to  get 
passage  at  Boston  in  Lincolin-shire,  and  for  that  end;  had 
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hired  a  shipe  wholy  to  them  selues  ;  &  made  agreement  with 
the  maister  to  be  ready  at  a  certaine  day,  and  take  them,  and 
their  goods  in,  at  a  conueniente  place,  wher  they  accord- 
ingly  would  all  attende  in  readines.  so  after  long  waking, 
&  large  expences  (though  he  kepte  not  day  with  them)  yet 
he  came  at  length,  &  tooke  them  in,  In  ye  night.  But  when 
he  had  them,  &  their  goods  abord  ;  he  betrayed  them  haue- 
ing  before  hand  complotted  with  ye  Serchers,  &  other  officers 
so  to  doe.  Who  tooke  them,  and  put  them  into  open  boats, 
&  ther  rifled  and  ransaked  them,  searching  them  to  their 
shirts  for  money,  yea  euen  ye  women  furder  then  became 
modestie  ;  and  then  caried  them  back  into  ye  towne,  &  made 
them  a  Spectackle,  &  wonder  to  ye  multitude ;  which  came 
flocking  on  all  sids  to  behould  them.  Being  thus  first,  by 
the  chatchpoule  officers,  rifled,  &  stripte  of  their  money, 
books,  &  much  other  goods ;  they  were  presented  to  ye  maj- 
estrats  and  messengers  sente  to  Informe  ye  lords  of  ye  coun- 
sell  of  them  ;  and  so  they  were  comited  to  ward.  Indeed 
ye  majestrats  used  them  courteously,  &  shewed  them  what 
fauour  they  could  ;  but  could  not  deliver  them,  till  order 
came  from  ye  counsell-table.  But  ye  Issue  was  that  after  a 
months  Iinprisonmente,  ye  greatest  parte  were  dismiste,  & 
sent  to  ye  places  from  whence  they  came  ;  but  .7.  of  ye  prin- 
cipall  were  still  kept  in  prison,  and  bound  ouer  to  ye  Assises. 
The  nexte  spring  after,  ther  was  another  attempte  made  by 
some  of  these  &  others ;  to  get  ouer  at  an  other  place.  And 
it  so  fell  out,  that  they  light  of  a  Dutchman  at  Hull,  hauing 
a  ship  of  his  owne  belonging  to  Zealand  ;  they  made  agree- 
mente  with  him,  and  aquainted  him  with  their  condition,  hop- 
ing to  find  more  faithfullne[s]  in  him,  then  in  ye  former  of 
their  owne  nation  ;  he  bad  them  not  fear,  for  he  would  doe 
well  enough.  He  was  (by  appointment)  to  take  them  in  be- 
tweene  Grimsbe,  &  Hull,  wher  was  a  large  commone  a  good 
way  distante  from  any  towne.  Now  aganst  the  prefixed 
time,  the  women,  &  children,  with  ye  goods,  were  sent  to 
ye  place  in  a  small  barke,  which  they  had  hired  for  ytend; 
and  ye  men  were  to  meete  them  by  Land.  But  it  so  fell  out, 
that  they  were  ther  a  day  before  ye  shipe  came,  &  ye  sea  be- 
ing rough,  and  ye  women  very  sicke  preuailed  with  ye  seamen 
to  put  into  a  creeke  hardby,  wher  they  lay  on  ground  at  low- 
water.     The  nexte  morning  ye  shipe  came,  but   they  were 
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fast,  &  could  not  stirr  till  aboute  noone ;  In  ye  mean  time 
(ye  shipe  maister  perceiueing  how  ye  matter  was)  sente  his 
boate,  to  be  getting  ye  men  abord  whom  he  saw  ready,  walk- 
ing aboute  ye  shore.  But  after  ye  first  boat  full  was  gott 
abord,  &  she  was  ready  to  goe  for  more,  the  mr  espied  a 
greate  company  (both  horse,  &  foote)  with  bills,  &  gunes,  & 
other  weapons  (for  ye  countrie  was  raised  to  take  them)  ye 
Dutch-man  seeing  yt,  swore  (his  countries  oath)  sacremente  ; 
and  hauing  ye  wind  faire  waighed  his  Ancor,  hoysed  sayles 
&  away.  But  ye  poore-men  which  were  gott  abord,  were  in 
great  distress  for  their  wiues,  &  children,  which  they  saw 
thus  to  be  taken,  and  were  left  destitute  of  their  helps ;  and 
them  selues  also,  not  hauing  a  cloath  to  shifte  them  with, 
more  then  they  had  on  their  baks,  &  some  scarce  a  peney 
aboute  them)  all  they  had  being  abord*  ye  barke.  It  drew 
tears  from  their  eyes,  &  any  thing  they  had,  they  would  haue 
giuen  to  haue  been  a  shore  againe,  but  all  in  vaine,  ther  was 
no  remedy,  they  must  thus  sadly  part.  And  afterward  en- 
dured a  fearful!  storme  at  sea,  being  .14.  days  or  more  before 
yey  ariued  at  their  porte,  in  .7.  wher  of  they  neither  saw  son, 
moone  nor  stars,  &  were  driuen  near  ye  coast  of  Norway  ; 
the  mariners  them  selues  often  despaering  of  life  ;  and  once 
with  shriks  &  cries,  gaue  ouer  all,  as  if  ye  ship  had  been 
foundred  in  ye  sea,  &  they  sinking  without  recouerie.  But 
when  mans  hope,  &  helpe  wholy  failed,  ye  lords  power,  & 
mercie  appeared  in  their  recouerie ;  for  ye  ship  rose  againe, 
&  gaue  ye  mariners  courage  againe  to  manage  here.  And  if 
modestie  woud  suffer  me,  I  might  declare  with  what  feruente . 
prayres  they  cried  vnto  ye  Lord  in  this  great  distres,  (espeti- 
aly  some  of  them)  euen  without  any  great  distraction  when 
ye  water  rane  into  their  mouthes,  &  ears ;  &  the  mariners 
cried  out  we  sinke,  we  sinke ;  they  cried  (If  not  with 
mirakelous,  yet  with  a  great  hight,  or  degree,  of  deuine  faith) 
yet  Lord  thou  canst  saue  ;  yet  Lord  thou  canst  saue  ;  with 
shuch  other  expressions  as  I  will  forbeare.  Vpon  which 
ye  shipe  did  not  only  recouer,  but  shortly  after  ye  violence  of 
ye  storme  begane  to  abate  ;  and  ye  Lord  filed  their  afflicted 
minds  with  shuch  comforts  as  euery  one  cannot  vnderstand. 
And  In  ye  end  brought  them  to  their  desired  Hauen,  wher 
ye  people  came  flockeing  admiring  their  deliuerance  ye  storme 
liauing  ben  so  longe,  &  sore  In  which  much  hurt  had  been 
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don,  as  ye  masters  freinds  related  vnto  him  in  their  con- 
grattulation  s. 

But  to  returne  to  ye  others  wher  we  left ;  The  rest  of  ye  men 
yt  were  in  greatest  danger,  made  shift  to  escape  away  before 
ye  troope  could  surprise  them  ;  those  only  staying  yt  best 
might,  to  be  assistante  vnto  ye  women.  But  pitifull  it  was 
to  see  ye  heauie  case  of  these  poore  women  in  this  distress; 
what  weeping,  &  crying  on  euery  side,  some  for  their  hus- 
bands, that  were  caried  away  in  ye  ship  as  is  before  related. 
Others  not  knowing  what  should  become  of  them,  &  their 
litle  ones  ;  others  againe  melted  in  teares,  seeing  their  poore 
litle  ones  hanging  aboute  them,  crying  for  feare,  and  quak- 
ing with  could.  Being  thus  aprehended,  they  were  hurried 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  from  one  Iustice  to  another; 
till  in  ye  ende  they  knew  not  what  to  doe  with  them.  For 
to  Imprison  so  many  women,  &  Innocent  children,  for  no 
other  cause  (many  of  them)  but  that  they  must  goe  with  their 
husbands ;  semed  to  be  vn reasonable,  and  all  would  crie 
out  of  them,  and  to  send  them  home  againe  was  as  difficult, 
for  they  aledged  (as  ye  trueth  was)  they  had  no  homes  to 
goe  to,  for  they  had  either  sould,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
their  houses,  &  liuings.  To  be  shorte,  after  they  had  been, 
thus  turmoyled  a  good  while  ;  and  conueyed  from  one  con- 
stable to  another,  they  were  glad  to  be  ridd  of  them  in  ye  end 
vpon  any  termes ;  for  all  were  wearied,  &  tired  with  them. 
Though  in  ye  meantime  they,  (poore  soules)  Indured  miserie 
enough ;  and  thus  in  ye  end  necessitie  forste  a  way  for  them. 

But  yt  I  be  not  tedious  in  tfcese  things,  I  will  omitte  ye  rest, 
though   I   might  relate  many  other  notable  passages,  and 
troubles  which  they  endured,  &  vnderwente  In   these  their 
wanderings,  &  trauells  both  at  land,  &  sea;  but  I  hast  to 
other   things.     Yet   I   may  not  omitte   ye  fruite  that  came 
he[ar]by,  for  by  these  so  publick  troubls ;  in  so  many  em- 
inente   places,  their  cause   became  famouss,  &  occasioned 
many   to   looke   into  ye   same ;  and  their  godly  cariage,  & 
Christian  behauiour  was  such,  as  left  a  deep  impression  in 
the  minds  of  many.     And  though  some  few  shrunk,  at  these 
first  conflicts,  &  sharp  beginings   (as  it  was  no  maruell) 
yet  many  more  came  on,  with  fresh  courage,  &  greatly  ani- 
mated  others.     And   in   ye   end   notwithstanding  all  these 
stormes  of  opposition,  they  all  gott  ouer  at  length,  some  at 
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Dne  time,  &  some  at  an  other ;  and  some  in  one  place,  & 
some  in  another.  And  mette  togeather  againe  according  to 
their  desires,  with  no  small  rejoycing. 


The  4.  Chap. 

Showing  ye  reasons ',  &*  cause*  of  their  remoouall. 

After  they  had  liued  in  this  citie  [Leyden]  about  some  .11. 
3r  .12.  \ears  (which  is  ye  more  obseruable  being  ye  whole 
time  of  yt  famose  truce  between  that  state  &  ye  Spaniards.) 
A.nd  sundrie  of  them  were  taken  away  by  death ;  &  many 
Dthers  begane  to  be  well  striken  in  years  (the  graue  mistris 
experience  haueing  taught  them  many  things)  Those  pru- 
dent Gouernours,  with  sundrie  of  ye  sagest  members  begane 
[>oth  deeply  to  apprehend  their  present  dangers,  &  wisely 
to  foresee  ye  future ;  &  thinke  of  timly  remedy.  In  ye 
agitation  of  their  thoughts,  and  much  discdurs  of  things 
bear  aboute ;  at  length  they  began  to  incline  to  this  con- 
tusion, of  remoouall  to  some  other  place.  Not  out  of  any 
newfanglednes,  or  other  such  like  giddie  humor,  by  which 
men  are  oftentimes  transported  to  their  great  hurt,  &  danger. 
But  for  sundrie  weightie,  &  solid  reasons  ;  some  of  ye  cheefe 
Df  which,  I  will  hear  breefly  touch.  And  first  they  saw,  & 
found  by  Experience,  the  hardnes  of  ye  place,  &  cuntrie  to 
be  such ;  as  few  in  comparison  would  come  to  them ; 
and  fewer- that  would  bide  it  out,  and  continew  with 
them.  For  many  yt  came  to  them,  and  many  more  yt 
desired  to  be  with  them ;  could  not  endure  yt  great  labor, 
and  hard  fare,  with  other  Inconueniences,  which  they 
underwent,  &  were  contented  with.  But  though  they  loued 
their  persons,  approued  their  cause,  and  honoured  their  suf- 
ferings; yet  they  left  them,  as  it  weer  weeping,  as  Orpah  J 
did  her  mother  in  law  Naomie ;  or  as  those  Romans  did 
Cato  in  Vtica,  who  desired  to  be  excused,  &  borne  with, 
though  they  could  not  all  be  Catoes.  For  many,  though 
they  desired  to  Injoye  ye  ordinances  of  God  in  their  puritie,  ' 
and  ye  libertie  of  the  Gospell  with  them.  Yet  (alass)  they 
admitted  of  bondage,  with  danger  of  conscience ;  rather 
:hen  to  Indure  these  hardships,  yea  some  preferred,  &  chose 
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ye  prisons  in  England,  rather  then  this  libertie  in  Holland, 
with  these  afflictions.  But  it  was  thought  that  If  a  better, 
and  easier  place  of  liuing  could  be  had ;  It  would  draw 
many,  &  take  away  these  discouragments.  Yea  their  pastor 
would  often  say  that  many  of  those  wo  both  wrate,  &  preached 
now  against  them,  If  they  were  in  a  place,  wher  they  might 
haue  libertie,  and  Hue  comfortably,  they  would  then  practise 
as  they  did. 

2ly.  They  saw,  that  though  ye  people  generally,  bore  all 
these  difficulties  very  cherfully,  &  with  a  resolute  courage, 
being  in  ye  best,  &  strength  of  their  years ;  yet  old  age 
began  to  steale  on  many  of  them  (and  their  great,  &  contin- 
uall  labours,  with  other  crosses,  and  sorrows,  hastened  it 
before  ye  time)  so  as  it  was  not  only  probably  thought,  but 
apparen[t]ly  seen,  that  within  a  few  years  more,  they  would 
be  in  danger  to  scatter  (by  necessities  pressing  them)  or 
sinke  vnder  their  burdens,  or  both.  And  therfore  accord- 
ing to  ye  deuine  prouerb,  yt  a  wise  man  seeth  ye  plague 
when  it  cometh,  &  hideth  him  selfe,  pro.  22.  3.  so  they  like 
skillful  &  beaten  souldjers  were  fearfull,  either  to  be  in- 
trapped,  or  surrounded  by  their  Enimies;  so  as  they  should 
neither  be  able  to  fight,  nor  flie.  And  therfor  thought  it 
better  to  dislodge  betimes,  to  some  place  of  better  ad u an tage, 
&  less,  danger,  If  any  such  could  be  found.  Thirdly,  as 
necessitie  was  a  taskmaster  ouer  the'm,  so  they  were  forced 
to  be  such,  not  only  to  their  seruants,  (but  in  a  sorte)  to 
their  dearest  chilldren  ;  the  which  as  it  did  not  a  litle  wound 
ye  tender  harts  of  many  a  louing  father,  &  mother ;  so  it 
produceed  likwise  sundrie  sad,  &  sorowful  effects,  /or 
many  of  their  children,  that  were  of  best  dispossitions,  and 
gracious  Inclinations  (haueing  lernde  to  bear  ye  yoake  in 
their  youth)  and  willing  to  bear  parte  of  their  parents  bur- 
den, were  (often  times)  so  oppressed  with  their  heuie 
labours ;  that  though  their  minds  were  free  and  willing,  yet 
their  bodies  bowed  vnder  ye  waight  of  ye  same,  and  became 
decreped  in  their  early  youth  ;  the  vigor  of  nature  being 
consumed  in  ye  very  budd  as  it  were.  But  that  which  was 
more  lamentable,  and  of  all  sorowes  most  heauie  to  be 
borne ;  was  that  many  of  their  children,  by  these  occasions 
(and  ye  great  licentiousnes  of  youth  in  yt  countrie)  and  y* 
manifold  Temptations  of  the  place,  were  drawne  away  by 
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euill  examples  into  extrauagante,  &  dangerous  courses,  get- 
ting ye  raines  off  their  neks,  &  departing  from  their  parents. 
.Some  became  souldjers,  others  tooke  vpon  them  farr  viages 
by  Sea ;  and  other  some  worse  courses,  tending  to  dissolut- 
nes,  &  the  danger  of  their  soules  ;  to  ye  great  greefe  of  their , 
parents,  and  dishonour  of  God.  So  that  they  saw  their, 
posteritie  would  be  in  danger  to  degenerate,  &  be  corrupted.' 

Lastly  (and  which  was  not  least)  a  great  hope,  &  Inward 
zeall  they  had  of  laying  some  good  foundation  (or  at  leastl 
to  make  some  way  thervnto)  for  ye  propagating,  &  aduancing* 
ye  Gospell  of  ye  kingdom  of  christ  in  those  remote  parts 
of  ye  world  ;  yea  though  they  should  be,  but  euen  as  step- 
ping-stones, vnto  others  for  ye  performing  of  so-great  a  work. 

These,  &  some  other  like  reasons,  moued  them  to  vnder- 
take  this  resolution  of  of  their  remouall ;  the  which  they 
afterward  prosecuted  with  so  great  difficulties,  as  by  the 
sequell  will  appeare. 

The  place  they  had  thoughts  on,  was  some  of  those  vast, 
&  vnpeopled  countries  of  America,  which  are  frutfull,  & 
fitt  for  habitation  ;  being  deuoyd  of  all  ciuill  Inhabitants ; 
wher  ther  are  only  saluage,  &  brinish  men;  which  range  vp, 
and  doune,  litle  otherwise  then  ye  wild  beasts  of  the  same. 
This  proposition  being  made  publike,  and  coming  to  ye 
scaning  of  all ;  it  raised  many  variable  opinions  amongst 
men,  and  caused  many  fears,  &  doubts  amongst  them  selues. 
Some  from  their  reasons,  &  hops  conceived ;  laboured  to 
stirr  vp  and  Incourage  the  rest  to  vndertake,  &  prosecute  ye 
same;  others  againe*out  of  their  fears,  objected  against  it, 
&  sought  to  diuerte  from  it ;  aledging  many  things,  and 
those  neither  vnreasonable,  nor  vnprobable ;  As  that  it 
was  a  great  designe,  and  subjecte  to  many  vnconceuieable 
peri  lis,  &  dangers,  as  (besides  the  the  casulties  of  ye  seas 
(which  none  can  be  freed  from)  the  length  of  ye  vioage  was 
such,  as  ye  weake  bodys  of  women,  and  other  persons 
worne  out  with  age,  &  trauille  (as  many  of  them  were)  could 
neuer  be  able  to  endure.  And  yet  if  they  should,  the  mis- 
eries of  ye  land,  which  they  should  be  exposed  vnto,  would 
be  to  hard  to  be  borne ;  and  lickly  some,  or  all  of  them 
tpgeither,  to  consume,  &  vtterly  to  ruinate  them  for  ther 
they  should  be  liable  to  famine,  and  nakednes,-&  ye  wante 
in  a  maner  of  all  things.     The  chang  of  aire,  diate,  &  drink- 
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ing  of  water,  would  Infecte  their  bodies  with  sore  sickneses, 
and  greeuous  diseases.  And  also  those  which  should 
escape,  or  ouercome  these  difficulties,  should  yett  be  in 
continuall  dangers  of  ye  saluage  people ;  who  are  cruell, 
barbarous,  &  most  trecherous,  being  most  furious  in  their 
rage,  and  merciles  wher  they  ouercome;  not  being  contente 
only  to  kill,  &  take  away  life,  but  delight  to  tormente  men 
in  \  e  most  bloodie  manner  that  may  be ;  fleaing  some  aliue 
with  ye  shells  of  fishes,  cutting  off  ye  members,  &  Joyntsof 
others  by  peesmeale ;  and  broiling  on  ye  coles  eate  ye 
collops  of  their  flesh  in  their  sight  whilst  they  liue,  with 
other  cruelties  horrible  to  be  related.  And  surely  It  could 
not  be  thought  but  ye  very  hearing  of  these  things,  could 
not  but  moue  ye  very  bowels  of  men  to  grate  within  them, 
and  make  ye  weake  to  quake,  &  tremble.  It  was  furder 
objected,  that  it  would  require  greater  sumes  of  money  to 
furnish  such  a  voiage  (and  to  fitt  them  with  neccessaries)  then 
their  consumed  estats  would  amounte  too ;  "and  yett  they 
must  as  well  looke  to  be  seconded  with  supplies,  as  pres- 
ently to  be  trasported.  Also  many  presidents  of  ill  success, 
&  lamentable  misseries  befalne  others,  in  the  like  designes, 
were  easie  to  be  found,  and  not  forgotten  to  be  aledged. 
Besids  their  oune  experience,  in  their  former  troubles,  & 
hardships,  in  their  remouall  into  Holand ;  and  how  hard  a 
thing  it  was  for  them  to  liue  in  that  strange  place,  though  it 
was  a  neighbour  countrie,  &  a  ciuill  and  rich  comone 
wealth. 

It  was  answered,  that  all  great,  &  honourable  actions,  are 
accompanied  with  great  difficulties;  and  must  be,  both 
enterprised,  and  ouercome  with  answerable  courages.  It 
was  granted  ye  dangers  were  great,  but  not  desperate ;  the 
difficulties  were  many,  but  not  Inuincible.  For  though  their 
were  many  of  them  likly,  yet  they  were  not  cartaine;  It 
might  be  sundrie  of  ye  things  feared,  might  neuer  befaie; 
others  by  prouidente  care  &  ye  vse  of  good  means  (might  in 
a  great  measure  be  preuented ;  and  all  of  them  (through  J* 
help  of  God)  by  fortitude,  and  patience,  might  either  be 
borne,  or  ouercome.  True  it  was  that  such  atempts  were 
not  to  be  made,  and  vndertaken  without  good  ground,  k 
reason  ;  not  rashly,  or  lightly  as  many  have  done  for  curi- 
ositie,  or  hope  of  game  &c.     But  their  condition  was  not 
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ordinarie ;  their  ends  %were  good  &  honourable ;  their  call- 
ing lawfull,  &  vrgente ;  and  therfore  they  might  expecte  ye 
blessing  of  God  in  their  proceding.  yea  though  they  should  ) 
loose  their  Liues  in  this  action ;  yet  might  they  haue  com- 
forte  in  the.same,  and  their  endeauors  would  be  honourable. 
They  liued  hear  but  as  men  in  Exile,  &  in  a  poore  condi- 
tion ;  and  as  great  miseries  might  possiblie  befale  them  in 
this  place ;  for  ye  .12.  years  of  truce  were  now  out,  &  ther 
-was  nothing  but  beating  of  drumes,  and  preparing  for  warr, 
the  euents  wherof  are  allway  vncertaine ;  ye  Spaniard  might 
proue  as  cruell,  as  The  saluages  of  America  ;  and  ye  famine, 
and  pestelence,  as  sore  hear  as  ther ;  &  their  libertie  less  to 
looke  out  for  remedie.  After  many  other  perticuler  things 
answered,  &  aledged  on  both  sids,  It  was  fully  concluded 
by  ye  major  parte,  to  put  this  designe  in  execution ;  and  to 
prosecute  it  by  the  best  means  they  could. 

•  The  .5.  Chap. 

Shewing  what  means  they  vsed  for  preparation  to  this  waightie 

vioag. 

And  first,  after  thir  humble  praiers  vnto  God,  for  his  \ 
-direction  &  assistance,  &  a  generall  conferrance  held  hear 
aboute,  they  consulted  what  perticuler  place  to  pitch  vpon, 
•&  prepare  for.  Some  (&  none  of  ye  meanest)  had  thoughts, 
&  were  ernest  for  Guiana,  or  some  of  those  fertill  places  in 
those  hott  climats  ;  others  were  for  some  parts  of  Virginia, 
wher  ye  English  had  all  ready  made  entrance,  &  begining. 
Those  for  Guiana  aledged  yt  the  cuntrie  was  rich,  fruitfully 
•&  blessed  with  a  perpetuall  spring  and  a  florishing  greenes ; 
where  vigorous  nature  brought  forth  all  things  in  abund- 
ance, &  plentie  without  any  great  labour,  or  art  of  man. 
.So  as  it  must  needs  make  ye  Inhabitants  rich  5  seing  less 
^prouissions  of  clothing  and  other  things,  would  serue,  then 
in  more  coulder,  &  less  frutfull  countries  must  be  had.  As 
also  yt  the  Spaniards  (hauing  much  more  then  they  could 
possess \  had  not  yet  planted  there,  nor  any  where,  very  near 
ye  sair  *.  But  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  out  of  question, 
ye  cr/untrie  was  both  frutfull  and  pleasante ;  and  might  yeeld 
riches,  &  maintenance  to  ye  possessors,  more  easily  then  y* 
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other,  yet  other  things  considered,  it  would  not  be  so  flit 
for  them  :  And  first  yt  such  hott  countries,  are  subject  to 
greeuos  diseases,  and  many  noysome  Impediments,  which 
other  more  temperate  places,  are  freer  from,  and  would  not 
so  well  agree  with  our  English  bodys.  Againe  \i  they  should 
ther  Hue,  &  doe  well,  the  Iealous  Spaniard  would  neuer 
suffer  them  long ;  but  would  displante,  or  ouerthrow  them. 
As  he  did  ye  French  in  Florida,  who  were  seated  furder  from 
his  richest  countries ;  aud  the  sooner  because  they  should 
haue  none  to  protect  them  ;  &  their  owne  strength,  would  be 
too  smale  to  resiste  so  potent  an  Enemie,  &  so  neafrle  a 
neighbour. 

On  ye  other  hand  for  Virginia,  it  was  objected ;  that  If 
they  liued  among  ye  English  wch  weer  ther  planted,  or  so 
near  them,  as  to  be  vnder  their  gouerment;  they  should  be 
r  in  as  great  danger  to  be  troubled  and  persecuted  for  the 
cause  of  religion,  as  if  they  liued  in  England,  and  it  might 
be  worse.  And  if  they  liued  too  farr  bf,  they  should  neither 
haue  succour,  nor  defence  frome  them. 

But  at  length  ye  conclusion  was,  to  Hue  as  a  distincte  body 
by  them   selues,  vnder  ye  general!  Gouerment  of  Virginia ; 
and  by  their  freinds  to  sue  to  his  majestie  that  he  would  be 
pleased   to  grant    them  freedome  of  Religion  ;  and  yt  this 
might  be  obtained  they  weer  putt  in  good  hope  (by  some 
great  persons,  of  good  rank  &  qualitie)  that  were  made  their 
freinds.     W[h]ereupon   .2.   were  chosen  and  &  sent  in  to 
England  (at  ye  charge  of  ye  rest)  to  soliicite  this  matter; 
who  found  the  Virginia  company  very  desirous  to  haue  them 
goe  thither.     And  willing  to  grante  them  a  patent,  with  as  , 
ample  priuiliges,  as  they  had,  or  could  grant  to  any,  and  to 
giue  them  the  best  furderance  they  could.     And  some  of  y*  , 
cheefe  of  yt  company  douted  not  to  obtaine  their  suite  of  ye 
king  for  liberty  in  Religion   and  to  haue  it  confirmed  vnder  , 
ye   kings   broad   seale,  according  to   their  desires.     But  it 
prooued  a   harder  peece  of  worke  then   they  tooke  it  for; 
for  though  many  means  were  vsed  to  bring  it  aboute,  yet  it 
could  not  be  effected  ;  for  ther  were  diuerse  of  £ood  worth 
laboured  with  the  king  to  obtaine  it  (amongst  whon.»was  o** 
of  his  cheefe  Secretaries)  and  some  other  wrought  V* 
archbishop  to  giue  way  therunto,  but  it  proued  all  in 
Yet  thus  farr  they  preueWed  \w  s>oyycy&\y\^  his  majesties  u. 
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that  he  would  conniue  at  them,  &  not  molest  them  (prouided 
they  carried  them  selues  peacably)  But  to  allow,  or  tolerate 
them  by  his  publick  authoritie,  vnder  his  seale,  they  found 
it  would  not  be.  And  this  was  all  (the  cheefe  of  ye  Virginia 
companie)  or  any  other  of  their  best  freinds  could  doe  in  ye 
case  yet  they  pers waded  them  to  goe  on,  for  they  presumed 
they  should  not  be  troubled  And  with  this  answer  ye  mes- 
sengers returned  and  signified  what  diligence  had  bene  vsed 
and  to  what  Issue  things  were  come. 

But  this  made  a  dampe  in  ye  bussines,  and  caused  some 
distraction,  for  many  were  afraid  that  if  they  should  vnsetle 
them  selues,  &  put  of  their  estates,  and  goe  vpon  these 
hopes,  it  might  proue  dangerous  and  but  a  sandie  founda- 
tion. Yea  it  was  thought  they  might  better  haue  presumed 
hear  vpon,  without  makeing  any  suite  at  all,  then  haueing 
made  it,  to  be  thus  rejected.  But  some  of  ye  cheefest, 
thought  other  wise ;  and  yt  they  might  well  proceede  here- 
upon, &  that  ye  kings  majestie  was  willing  enough  to  Suffer 
them  without  molestation  ;  though  for  other  reasons  he  would 
not  confirme  it  by  any  publick  acte.  And  furdermore,  if 
ther  was  no  securitie  in  this  promise  Intimated,  ther  would 
be  no  great  certainty,  in  a  furder  confirmation  of  ye  same ; 
for  if  after  wards  ther  should  be  a  purpose,  or  desire  to  wrong 
them,  though  they  had  a  seale  as  broad  as  ye  house  flore,  it 
would  not  serue  ye  turne  ;  for  ther  would  be  means  enew 
found  to  recall,  or  reuerse  it  And  seaing  therfore  the  course 
was  probable,  they  must  rest  herein  on  Gods  prouidence,  as 
they  had  done  in  other  things. 


Aboute  this   time  whilst  they  were  perplexed  with  ye  pro- 
sseedings  of  ye  Virginia  company,  &  ye  111  news  from  thence 
aboute  mr  Blackwell,  &  his  company  ;  and  making  Inquirey 
about  ye  Hiring,  &  buying  of  shiping  for  their  vioage,  some 
dutchmen  made  them  faire  offers  aboute  goeing  with  them. 
Also  one  mr  Thomas  Weston  a  mrchant  of  London  came  to 
Leyden  aboute  ye  same  time,  (who  was  well  acquainted  with 
some  of  them,  and  a  furtherer  of   them  in  their  former  pro- 
ceedings)  haueing   much  conferance  wth  mr  Robinson  and 
t  other  of  ye  cheefe  of  them  persuaded  them  to  goe  on  (as  it 
fceems)  &  not    to  medle  with  ye  dutch,  or  too  much  to  de- 

I 
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pend  on   ye  Virginia  company ;  for   if  that  failed,    If   they 
came  to  resolution,  he,   and    such   marchants   as  were  his 
freinds  (togeather  with  their  owne  means)  would  sett  them 
forth  ;  and  they  should  make  ready,  and  neither  feare  wante 
of  shipping,  nor  money;  for  what  they  wanted  should  be 
prouided.     And  (not  so  much  for  him  selfe)  as  for  ye  satis- 
fing  of  such  frefnds]  as  he  should  procure  to  aduenture  in 
this  bussines,  they  were  to  draw  such  articles  of  agreemente, 
and  make  such  propasitions,  as  might  ye  better  Induce  his 
freinds   to   venture.     Vpon  which  (after  ye  formere  conclu- 
sion) articles  were  drawne,  &  agreed  vnto,  and  were  showne 
vnto  him,  and  approued  by  him     And  afterwards  by  their* 
messenger,   (mr  John  Caruer)   sent   into  England,  who   to- 
geather with  Robart  Cushman  were  to  receiue  ye  moneys  & 
make  prou[i]ssions,  both  for  sniping,  &  other  things  for  ye 
vioage,  with  this  charge,  not  to  exseede  their  commission,  but 
to  proseed  according  to  ye  former  articles.     Also  some  were 
chossen  to  doe  ye  like,  for  such  things,  as  were  to  be  pre- 
pared  there  ;  so  those  that  weare   to   goe,    prepared  them 
selues  with  all  speed,  and  sould  of  their  estats  and  (such  as 
were    able)    put  in  their   moneys  into  ye  commone   stock; 
which  was  disposed  by  those  appointed,  for  ye  making  of 
generall  prouissions.     Aboute  this  time  also  they  had  heard, 
both  by  mr  Weston,  and  others,  yt  sundrie  Honbl.  Lords  had 
obtained  a  large  grante  from  ye  king ;  for  ye  more  northerly 
parts  of  that  countrie,  deriued  out  of  ye  Virginia  patente; 
and   wholv   secluded   from    their  Gouermente :    and   to   be 
caled  by  another  name  viz.  New-England.     Vnto  which    mr 
Weston,  and  ye  cheefe  of  them,  begane  to  Incline  it  was 
best  for  them  to  goe,  as  for  other  reasons,  so  cheefly  for  y* 
hope  of  present  profite  to  be  made  by  ye  fishing  that  was 
found  in  yt  countrie. 

But  as  in  all  bussineses  ye  acting  parte  is  most  difficulty, 
espetially  wher  ye  worke  of  many  agents  must  concurr ;  so 
was  it  found  in  this.  Fox  some  of  those  yt  should  haue  gone 
in  England,  fell  of  &  would  not  goe;  other  marchants,  & 
freinds  yt  had  ofered  to  aduenture  their  moneys  with  drew,. 
and  pretended  many  excuses.  Some  disliking  they  wente 
not  to  Guiana ;  others  againe  would  aduenture  nothing,  ex- 
cepte  they  wente  to  Virginia.  Some  againe,  (and  those  that 
were  most  relied  on)  fell  in  vtter  dislike  with  Virginia,  and 
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Would  doe  nothing  if  the^y  wente  thither.  In  ye  midds  of 
these  distractions,  they  of  Leyden,  who  had  put  of  their 
estats,  and  laid  out  their  moneys  were  brought  into  a  greate 
streight  fearing  what  Issue  these  things  would  come  too,  but 
at  length  ye  generalitie  was  swaid  to  this  latter  opinion. 

But  now  another  difficultie  arose,  for  mr  Weston,  and  some 
other  that  were  for  this  course,  either  for  their  better  aduan- 
tage  or  rather  for  ye  drawing  on  of  others,  as  they  pretended  ; 
would  haue  some  of  those  conditions  altered  yt  were  first 
agreed  on  at  Leyden  To  which  ye  .2.  agents  sent  from  Leyden 
(or  at  least  one  of  them,  who  is  most  charged  with  it)  did  con- 
sente ;  seeing  els  yt  all  was  like  to  be  dashte ;  &  ye  opportu- 
nitie  lost,  and  yt  they  which  had  put  of  their  estats,  and  paid 
in  their  moneys  were  in  hazard  to  be  vndon.  They  pre- 
sumed to  conclude  with  ye  marchants  on  those  termes,  in 
some  things  contrary  to  their  order,  &  commission  ;  and 
without  giuing  them  notice  of  ye  same  yea  It  was  conceled 
least  it  should  make  any  furder  delay.  Which  was  ye  cause 
afterward  of  much  trouble  &  contention. 

It  will  be  meete  I  here  Inserte  these  conditions ;  which  are 
as  foloweth. 

An0:  1620.     July.  1 

1.  The  aduenturers,  &  planters  doe  agree,  that  euery  per- 
son that  goeth  being  aged  .16.  years,  &  vpward  ;  be  rated  at 
•iO;£,  and  ten  pounds  to  be  accounted  a  single  share. 

2.  That  he  that  goeth  in  person,  and  furnisheth  him  selfe 
out  with  .\o£.  either  in  money,  or  other  prouissions  ;  be  ac- 
counted as  haueing  .20^.  in  stock,  and  in  ye  deuission  shall 
Teceiue  a  duble  share. 

3.  The  persons  transported,  &  ye  aduenturers  shall  con- 
tinue their  Joynt*Stock,  &  partnership  togeather,  ye  space  of 
.7.  years  (excepte  some  vnexpected  Impedimente,  doe  cause 
ye  whole  company  to  agree  otherwise)  during  which  time,  all 
profits,  &  benefits,  that  are  gott  by  trade,  traffick,  trucking, 
working,  fishing,  or  any  other  means  of  any  person, -or  per- 
sons; remaine  still  in  ye  comone  stock  vntill  ye  diuision. 

4.  That  at  their  coming  ther,  they  chose  out  such  a  num- 
ber of  fitt  persons,  as  may  furnish  their  ships  &  boats  for 
fishing  vpon  ye  sea ;  Imploying  the  rest  in  their  seuerall 
faculties  vpon  ye  land,  as  building  houses,  tilling,  &  planting 
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ye  ground,   &  makeing  such  comodities  as   shall  be  most 
vsefull  for  ye  collonie. 

5.  That  at  ye  end  of  ye  .7.  years,  ye  capitall  &  profits;  viz. 
the  houses,  lands,  goods  and  chatles;  be  equally  deuided 
betwixte  ye  aduenturers,  and  planters ;  wch  done  euery  man 
shall  be  free,  from  other  of  them  of  any  debt,  or  detrimente 
concerning  this  aduenture, 

6.  Whosoeuer  cometh  to  ye  colonie  herafter  or  puteth 
any  into  ye  stock,  shall  at  the  ende  of  ye  .7.  years,  be  alowed 
proportionably  to  ye  time  of  his  so  doing. 

7.  He  that  shall  carie  his  wife,  &  children,  or  seruants 
shall  be  alowed  for  euerie  person  now  aged  .16.  years,  &  vp-  i 
ward,  a  single  share  in  ye  deuision,  or  if  he  prouid  them  nec- 
assaries  a  duble  share,  or  if  they  be  between  .10.  year  old 
and  .16.  then  .2.  of  them  to  be  reconed  for  a  person,  both  in 
trasportation  and  deuision. 

8.  That  such  children  as  now  goe,  &  are  vnder  ye  age  of 
ten  years,  haue  noe  other  shar  in  ye  deuision,  but  .50.  acres 
of  vn manured  land.  v 

9.  That  such  persons  as  die  before  ye  .7.  years  be  ex- 
pired, their  executors  to  haue  their  parte  or  sharr,  at  ye  de- 
uision, proportionably  to  ye  time  of  their  life    in  ye  collonie. 

10.  That  all  such  persons  as  are  of  this  collonie;  are  to 
haue  their  meate,  drink,  apparell,  and  all  prouissions  out  of 
ye  common  stock,  &  goods  of  ye  said  collonie. 

The  cheefe  &  principall  differences  betwene  these,  &  the 
former  conditions,  stood  in  those  .2.  points  ;  that  ye  nouses, 
&  lands  Improued,  espetialy  gardens,  &  home  lotts  should 
remaine  vndeuided  wholy  to  ye  planters  at  ye  .7.  years  end. 
2ty.  yt  they  should  haue  had  .2.  days  in  a  weeke  for  their  owne 
priuate  Imploymente,  for  ye  more  comforte  of  them  seiues, 
and  their  families  ;  espetialy  such  as  had  families. 


Thk.  9.  C'hap  : 

Of  their  vioage,  &>  hern*  they  passed  yt  sea  ;  and  of  their 
safe  arriuall  at  Cape  Codd. 

Septr.  6.     These  troubls  being  blowne  ouer,  arid  now  all 
being  compacte  togeather   in  one  shipe,    they   put  to  sea 
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againe   wA  a^BosperuT  wind|Mrhich  continued   dfuerce 
days  toge  J|er,  Wiich  was  someWIcouragmente  vnto  them  ; 
yet  accori^K  «e  vsuall  maf?r  many  were  affliojea   with 
'  sea-^cknl^^  ATO  I  may  not  omite  hear  a  spetiall  worke  off 
Go<mprouidence  :  ther  was  a  proud  &  very  profane  yonge 
\    manHtae  of  ye  sea-men,  of  a  lustie  able  body,  which  made  him 
►    the  ^Be  hauty ;  he  would   allway  be  contemning  ye  poore 
^peop^nn  their  sicklies,  &  cursing  them  daaty  with  greeous 
^execrations  ;  and  did  not  let  to  tell  thej^mat   he  hoped  to 
^Jelp  to  cast  halfe  of  them  ouer   board Grefore  they    came  to 
their  Jurneys  end,  and  to  make  mery  with  what  they  had; 
and  it  he  were  by  any  gently  reproued,  he  would  curse  and 
swear  most  bitterly.     But  it  plased  God  before    they   came  1 
halfe  seas  ouer,  to  smite  this  yong  man    with  a   greeueous 
•disease,  of  which  he  dyed  in  a  desperate  maner;  and  so  was 
him  selfe  ye  first  yt  was   throwne    ouerbord,  thus  his  curses 
light  on  his  owne  head  ;  and  it  was  an  astonishmente  to  all 
his  fellows,  for  they  noted  it  to  be  ye  lust  hand  of  God  vpon  f 
him. 

After  they  had  Injoyed  faire  winds,  and  weather  for  a 
season,  they  were  ihcountred  many  times  with  crosse  winds, 
aud  mette  with  many  feirce  stormes,  with  which  ye  shipe 
was  shroudly  shaken,  and  her  vpper  works  made  veryleakie; 
and  one  of  the  maine  beames  in  ye  midd  ships  was  bowed 
•&  craked,  which  put  them  in  some  fear,  that  ye  shipe  could 
not  be  able  to  performe  ye  vioage.  So  some  of  ye  cheefe  of 
^e  company  (perceiueing  ye  mariners  to  feare  ye  suffisiencie 
of  ye  shipe,  as  appeared  by  their  mutterings)  they  entred 
Into  serious  consultation  with  ye  mr,  &  other  officers  of  ye 
ship,  to  consider  in  time  of  ye  danger  ;  and  rather  to  returne, 
then  to  cast  them  selues  into  a  desperate,  &  ineuitable 
perill  And  truly  ther  was  great  distraction,  &  differance  of 
opinion  amongst  ye  mariners  them  selues ;  faine  would  they 
<loe  what  could  be  done  for  their  wages  sake  (being  now 
near  halfe  the  seas  ouer)  and  on  ye  other  hand  they  were 
loath  to  hazard  their  Hues  too  desperatly.  But  in  examen- 
ing  of  all  opinions,  the  mr  &  others  affirmed  they  knew  ye 
ship  to  be  stronge,  &  flrme  vnder  water,  and  for  the  buckling  * 
of  ye  maine  beame,  ther  was  a  great  Iron  scrue  ye  passen- 
gers brought  out  of  Holland,  which  would  raise  ye  beame 
into  his  place   ye   which   being  done,  the   carpenter,  &   mr 
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affirmed  that  with  a  post  put  vnder  it,  set  firme  in  ye  lower 
deck,  &  other-ways  bounde  he  would  make  it  sufficients 
And  as  for  ye  decks  &  vper  workes  they  would  calke  them  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  though  with  ye  workeing  of  ye  ship 
they  would  not  longe  keepe  stanch,  yet  ther  would  other- 
wise be  no  great  danger,  if  they  did  not  ouerpress  her  with 
sails ;  so  they  commited  them  selues  to  ye  will  of  God,  & 
i  resolued  to  proseede.  In  sundrie  of  these  stormes  the 
winds  were  so  feirce,  and  ye  seas  so  high,  as  they  could  not 
bear  a  knote  of  saile,  but  were  forced  to  Hull  for  diuerce 
days  togither;  And  in  one  of  them  as  they  thus  lay  at  Hull 
in  a  mighty  storme,  alustie  yonge  man  (called  Iohn  Howland) 
coming  vpon  some  occasion  aboue  ye  grattings,  was  with 
I  a  seele  of  ye  shipe  throwne  into  [ye]  sea  ;  but  it  pleased  God, 
'  yt  he  caught  hould  of  ye  tope-saile  halliards,  which  hunge 
ouer  board,  &  rane  out  at  length,  yet  he  held  his  hould 
(though  he  was  sundrie  fadomes  vnder  water)  till  he  was 
hald  vp  by  ye  same  rope  to  ye  brime  of  ye  water ;/  and  then 
with  a  boathooke,  &  other  means  got  into  ye  shipe  againe  & 
his  life  saued,  and  though  he  was  something  ill  with  it,  yet 
he  liued  many  years  after,  and  became  a  profitable  member,, 
both  in  church  &  commone  wealthe  :  In  all  this  viage  ther 
died  but  one  of  ye  passengers,  which  was  (William  Butten) 
a  youth,  seruant  to  Samuel]  Fuller  when  they  drew  near  ye 
coast.  But  to  omite  other  things  (that  I  may  be  breefe)  after 
longe  beating  at  sea,  they  fell  with  that  land  which  is  called 
Cape  Cod  ;  the  which  being  made,  &  certainly  knowne  to  be  it 
they  were  not  a  litle  Ioyfull.  After  some  deliberation  had 
amongst  them  selues,  &  with  ye  mr  of  ye  ship ;  they  tacked 
aboute,  and  resolued  to  stande  for  ye  southward  (ye  wind 
&  weather  being  faire)  to  finde  some  place,  aboute  Hudsons 
riuer  for  their  habitation.  But  after  they  had  sailed  yt 
course  aboute  halfe  ye  clay,  they  fell  amongst  deangerous 
shoulds,  and  roring  breakers,  and  they  were  so  farr  Intangled 
ther  with,  as  they  conceiued  them  selues  in  great  danger,  & 
ye  wind  shrinking  vpon  them  withall,  they  resolued  to  bear 
vp  againe  for  the  cape ;  and  thought  them  selues  hapy  to 
gett  out  of  those  dangers,  before  night  ouertooke  them,  as 
by  gods  good  prouidence  they  did  ;  And  ye  next  day  they 
gott  into  ye  cape-harbor  wher  they  ridd  in  saftie.  A  word 
or  too  by  ye  way  of  this  cape,  It   was  thus  first  named  by 
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Capten  Gosnole,  &  his  company ;  Because  yey  tooke  much, 
of  yt  fishe  ther.  Ano :  1602.  And  after  by  capten  Smith, 
was  caled  Cape  lames,  but  it  retains  ye  former  name 
amongst  sea-men.  Also  yt  pointe  which  first  shewed  those 
dangerous  shoulds  vnto  them,  they  called  pointe  care,  & 
Tuckers  Terrour  ;  but  ye  French,  &  Dutch  to  this  day  call 
it  malabarr,  by  reason  of  those  perilous  shoulds,  and  ye 
losses  they  haue  suffered  their. 

Being  thus  ariued  in  a  good  harbor,  and  brought  safe  tp- 
land,  they  fell  vpon  their  knees  &  blessed  ye  God  of  heauenji 
who  had  brought  them  ouerye  vast,  &  furious  Ocean,  and 
deliuered  them  from  all  ye  periles,  &  miseries  therof ;  againe 
to  set  their  feete  on  ye  firme  and  stable  earth,  their  proper 
Elemente.  And  no  maruell  if  they  were  thus  Ioyefull,  seeing 
wise  Seneca  was  so  affected  with  sailing  a  few  miles  on  ve 
coast  of  his  owne  Italy;  as  he  affirmed  Epist.  53,  that  he 
had  rather  remaine  twentie  years  on  his  way  by  land,  then 
pass  by  sea  to  any  place  in  a  short  time ;  so  tedious,  & 
dreadfull  was  ye  same  vnto  him.     ##*#**#* 

The.  10.  Chap.  ^ 

'  Showing  how   they  sought  out  a  place  of  habitation  ;  anil 
what  befell  them  thereaboute. 

Being  thus  arriued  at  Cap-Cod  ye  .11.  of  Nouember, 
and  necessitie  calling  them  to  looke  out  a  place  for  habita- 
tion, (as  well  as  the  maisters  &  manners  Inporteenitie),  They 
hauing  brought  a  large  shalop  with  them  out  of  England, 
stowed  in  quarters  in  ye  ship,  they  now  gott  her  out,  &  sett 
their  carpenters  to  worke  to  trime  her  vp,  but  being  much 
brused  &  shatered  in  ye  shipe  wth  foule  weather,  they  saw 
she  would  be  longe  in  mending.  Whervpon  a  few  of  them 
tendered  them  selues,  to  goe  by  land  and  discouere  those 
nearest  places,  whilst  ye  shallop  was  in  mending,  and  ye  rather 
because  as  they  wente  into  yt  harbor  ther  seemed  to  be  an 
opening  some  .2.  or  .3.  leagues  of,  which  ye  maister  Iudged 
to  be  a  riuer.  It  was  concerned  ther  might  be  some  danger 
in  ye  atempte,  yet  seeing  them  resolute  they  were  permited 
to  goe ;  being  .16.  of  them  well  armed  vnder  ye  conduct  of 
Captein  Standish,  hauing  shuch  Instructions  giuen  them  as 
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was  thought  meete.  They  sett  forth  ye  .15.  of  Noue**: 
and  when  they  had  marched  aboute  ye  space  of  a  mile  by  ye 
sea  side  they  espied  .5.  or  .6.  persons,  with  a  dogg  coming 
towards  them  who  were  saluages,  but  they  fled  from  them,  & 
ranne  vp  into  ye  woods,  and  ye  English  followed  them,  partly 
to  see  if  they  could  speake  with  them,  and  partly  to  discouer 
if  ther  might  not  be  more  of  them  lying  in  ambush,  but  ye 
•Indeans  seeing  them  selues  thus  followed,  they  againe  for- 
sooke  the  woods,  &  rane  away  on  ye  sands  as  hard  as  they 
could,  so  as  they  could  not  come  near  them,  but  followed 
them  by  ye  tracte  of  their  feet  sundrie  miles,  and  saw  that 
they  had  come  the  same  way.  So  night  coming  on  they 
made  their  randeuous  &  set  out  ther  sentinels,  and  rested  in 
•quiete  yt  night,  and  the  next  morning  followed  their  tracte 
till  they  had  headed  a  great  creeke  &  so  left  ye  sands,  & 
turned  an  other  way  into  ye  woods,  but  they  still  followed 
them  by  geuss,  hopeing  to  find  their  dwellings,  "but  they 
soone  lost  both  them,  and  them  selues ;  falling  into  shuch 
thickets  as  were  ready  to  tear  their  cloaths,  &  armore  in 
peeceSj  but  were  most  distressed  for  wante  of  drinke,  but  at 
length  they  found  water  &  refreshed  them  selues,  being  ye 
first  New-England  water  they  drunke  of,  and  was  now  in 
thir  great  thirste  as  pleasante  vnto  them  as  wine,  or  bear, 
had  been  in  for-times.  Afterwards  they  directed  their 
course,  to  come  to  ye  other  shore  for  they  knew  it  was  a 
necke  of  land  they  were  to  crosse  ouer,  and  so  at  length  gott 
to  ye  sea  side  ;  and  marched  to  this  supposed  riuer,  &  by  ye 
way  found  a  pond  of  clear  fresh  water,  and  shortly  after  a  good 
<juantitie  of  clear  ground,  wher  ye  Indeans  had  formerly  set 
•corne  ;  and  some  of  their  graues ;  and  procceeding  furder 
they  saw  new-stuble  wher  corne  had  been  Set  ye  same  year, 
also  they  found  wher  latly  a  house  had  been  whef  some 
planks  and  a  great  ketle  was  remaining,  and  heaps  of  sand 
newly  padled  with  their  hands,  which  they  digging  vp,  found 
■in  them  diuerce  faire  Indean  baskets  filled  with  corne,  and 
some  in  eares,  faire  and  good  of  diuerce  col  lours,  which 
seemed  to  them  a  very  goodly  sight,  (haueing  neuer  seen 
any  shuch  before),  this  was  near  ye  place  of  that  Supposed 
riuer  they  came  to  seeck  ;  vnto  which  they  wente,  and  found 
it  to  open  it  selfe  into  .2.  armes  with  a  high  cliffe  of  sand  in 
ye  enterance,  but  more  like  to  be  crikes  of  salte  water  then 
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any  fresh  for  ought  they  saw ;  and  that  ther  was  good  har- 
borige  for  their  shalope,  leauing  it  further  to  be  discouered  by 
their  shalop  when  she  was  ready,  so  their  time  limeted  them 
being  expired,  they  returned  to  ye  ship,  least  they  should  be 
in  fear  of  their  saftie  ;  And  tooke  wth  them  parte  of  ye  corne  J1 
and  buried  vp  ye  rest,  and  so  like  ye  men  from  eshcoll  car-f 
ried  with  them  of  ye  fruits  of  ye  land,  &  showed  their  breeth- 
ren  ;  of  which,  &  their  returne  they  were  maruelusly  glad, 
and  their  harts  Incouraged. 

After  this  ye  shalop  being  got  ready  they  set  out  againe, 
for  ye  better  discouery  of  this  place,  &  ye  mr  of  ye  ship  de- 
sired to  goe  him  selfe,  so  ther  went  some  .30.  men,  but  found 
it  to  be  no  harbor  for  ships  but  only  for  boats ;  ther  was 
allso  found  .2.  of  their  houses  couered  with  matts,  &  sundrie 
of  their  Implements  in  them,  but  ye  people  were  rune  away, 
&  could  not  be  seen,  also  ther  was  found  more  of  their  come, 
&  of  their  beans  of  various  collours ;  the  corne,  &  beans  they 
brought  away,  purposing  to  giue  them  full  satisfaction  when 
they  should  meete  with  any  of  them  (as  about  some  .6. 
months  afterward  they  did,  to  their  good  contente)  And 
here  is  to  be  noted  a  spetiall  prouidence  of  god,  and  a  great  j 
mercie  to  this  poore  people,  that  hear  they  gott  seed  to  plant 
them  corne  ye  next  year  ;  or  els  they  might  haue  starued,  for' 
they  had  none,  nor  any  liklyhood  to  get  any  till  ye  season 
had  beene  past  (as  ye  seqnell  did  manyfest)  neither  is  it 
lickly  they  had,  had  this,  \i  ye  first  viage  had  not  been  made, 
for  the  ground  was  now  all  couered  with  snow,  &  hard 
frosen  ;  but  the  Lord  is  neuer  wanting  vnto  his  in  their  1 
greatest  needs,  let  his  holy  name  haue  all  ye  praise.  * 

The  month  of  Nouember  being  spente  in  these  affairs,  & 
much  foule  weather  falling  in  ;  the  .6.  of  desetnr :  they  sente 
out  their  shallop  againe  with  .10.  of  their  principall  men,  &: 
some  sea  men,  vpon  further  discouery  Intending  recirculate 
that  deepe  bay  of  cap-codd,  the  weather  was  very  could,  &  it 
frose  so  hard  as  ye  sprea  of  ye  sea  lighting  on  their  coats, 
they  were  as  if  they  had  been  glased,  yet  that  night  betimes 
they  gott  downe  into  ye  botome  of  ye  bay,  and  as  they  drue 
nere  ye  shore  they  saw  some  .10.  or  .12.  Indeans  very  busie 
aboute  some  thing ;  they  landed  aboute  a  league  or  .2.  from 
them,  and  had  much  a  doe  to  put  a  shore  any  wher  it  lay  so 
full  of  flats;  being  landed  it  grew  late,  and  they  made  them 
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selues  a  barricade  with  loggs  &  bowes  as  well  as  they  could 
in  ye  time,  &  set  out  their  Sen  ten  ill  &  betooke  them  to 
rest,  and  saw  ye  smoake  of  ye  fire  ye  sauages  made  yt  night. 
When  morning  was  come  they  deuided  their  company,-  some 
to  coast  alonge  ye  shore  in  ye  boate,  and  the  rest  marched 
throu  ye  woods  to  see  ye  land  if  any  fit  place  might  be  for 
their  dwelling  ;  they  came  allso  to  ye  place  wher  they  saw 
the  Indans  ye  night  before,  &  found  they  had  beeu  cuting  vpa 
great  fish  like  a  Grampus  being  some  .2.  inches  thike  of  fate 
like  a  hogg,  some  peeces  wher  of  they  had  left  by  ye  way; 
and  ye  shallop  found  .2.  more  of  these  fishes  dead  on  ye 
sands,  a  thing  vsuall  after  storms  in  yt  place  by  reason  of  ye 
great  flats  of  sand  that  lye  of.  So  they  ranged  vp  and  downe 
all  yt  day,  but  found  no  people,  nor  any  place  they  liked ; 
when  ye  sune  grue  low  they  hasted  out  of  ye  woods  to  meete 
with  their  shallop,  to  whom  they  made  signes  to  come  to 
them  Into  a  creeke  hard  by,  the  which  they  did  at  high  wa- 
ter ;  of  which  they  were  very  glad,  for  they  had  not  seen  each 
other  all  yt  day,  since  ye  morning.  So  they  made  them  a 
barricado  (as  vsually  they  did  euery  night)  with  loggs,  staks, 
&  thike  pine  bowes  ye  height  of  a  man,  leauing  it  open  to 
leeward,  partly  to  shelter  them  from  ye  could,  &  wind  (mak- 
ing their  fire  in  ye  midle,  &  lying  round  aboute  it)  and 
partly  to  defend  them  from  any  sudden  assaults  of  ye  sauags, 
If  they  should  surround  them  ;  so  being  very  weery  they  be- 
tooke them  to  rest.  But  aboute  midnight,  they  heard  a  hide- 
ous, &  great  crie,  and  their  Sentinel!  caled  arme  arme,  so 
they  bestired  them  &  stood  to  their  armes,  &  shote  of  a  cup- 
pie  of  moskets  and  then  the  noys  seased,  they  concluded  it 
was  a  companie  of  wolues,  or  such  like  willd  beasts;  for  one 
of  ye  sea  men  tould  them  he  had  often  heard  shuch  a  noys 
in  New-found  Land.  So  they  rested  till  about  .5.  of  ye  clock 
in  the  morning,  for  ye  tide  &  ther  purposs  to  goe  from  thence, 
I  made  them  be  stiring  betimes,  So  after  praier  they  prepared 
for  breakfast,  and  it  being  day  dawning  it  was  thought  best 
to  be  earring  things  downe  to  ye  boate ;  but  some  said  it  was 
not  best  to  carrie  ye  armes  downe,  others  said  they  would  be 
the  readier,  for  they  had  laped  them  vp  in  their  coats 
from  ye  dew ;  but  some  .3.  or  .4.  would  not  cary  theirs  till 
they  wente  them  selues,  yet  as  it  fell  out  ye  water  being  not 
high  enough,  they  layed  them  downe  on  ye  banke  side,  & 
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came  vp  to  breakfast.  But  presently  all  on  ye  sudain  they 
heard  a  great  &  strange  crie,  which  they  knew  to  be  the 
same  voyces,  they  heard  in  ye  night,  though  they  varied  their 
notes,  &  one  of  their  company  being  abroad  came  running 
in,  &  cried  men,  Indeans,  Indeans ;  and  wthall  their  arowes 
came  flying  amongst  them,  their  men  rane  with  all  Speed  to 
recouer  their  armes,  as  by  ye  good  prouidence  of  god  theyj 
<iid.  In  ye  mean  time,  of  those  that  were  ther  ready,  tow 
muskets  were  discharged  at  them,  and  .2.  more  stood  ready 
in  ye  enterance  of  ther  randeuoue,  but  were  comanded  not 
to  shoote  till  they  could  take  full  aime  at  them,  &  ye 
other  .2.  charged  againe  with  all  speed,  for  ther  were  only  .4. 
had  amies  ther,  &  defended  ye  baricado  which  was  first  as- 
salted  ;  the  crie  of  ye  Indeans  was  dreadfull,  espetially  when 
they  saw  ther  men  rune  out  of  ye  randeuoue,  towourds  ye 
shallop  to  recouer  their  armes,  the  Indeans  wheeling  aboute 
vpon  them,  but  some  running  out  with  coats  of  malle  on,  & 
cutlassess  in  their  hands,  they  soone  got  their  armes  &  let  flye 
amongs  them,  and  quickly  stopped  their  violence.  Yet  ther 
was  a  lustie  man,  and  no  less  valiante,  stood  behind  a  tree 
within  halfe  a  musket  shot,  and  let  his  arrows  flie  at  them, 
he  was  seen  shoot  .3.  arrowes  which  were  all  auoyded,  he 
stood  .3.  shot  of  a  musket  till  one  taking  full  aime  at  him, 
and  made  ye  barke  or  splinters  of  ye  tree  fly-about  his  ears, 
after  which  he  gaue  an  Extraordinary  shrike  ;  and  away  they  . 
wente  all  of  them,  they  left  some  to  keep  ye  shalop,  and  fol- 
lowed the[m]  aboute  a  quarter  of  a  mille  and  shouted  once 
or  twise,  and  shot  of  .2.  or  .3.  peces,  &  so  returned  this 
they  did,  that  they  might  conceiue  that  they  were  not  afrade 
of  them  or  any  way  discouraged.  Thus  it  pleased  God  to  | 
vanquish  their  enimies,  and  giue  them  deliuerance  ;  and  by 
his  spetiall  prouidence  so  to  dispose  that  not  anyone  of 
them,  were  either  hurte,  or  hitt,  though  their  arrows  came 
close  by  them,  &  on  euery  side  them  ;  and  sundry  of  their 
coats,  which  hunge  vp  in  ye  barricade,  were  shot  throw,  & 
throw.  A[f]terwards  they  gaue  God  sollamne  thanks,  &  f 
praise,  for  their  deliuerance,  &  gathered  vp  a  bundle  of  their 
arrows,  &  sente  them  into  England  afterward  by  ye  mr  of  ye 
ship,  and  called  that  place  ye  first  encounter.  /from  hence 
they  departed,  &  costed  all  along,  but  discerned  no  place 
liklv  for  harbor;  &  therfore  hasted  to  a  place,  that  their 
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pillote,  (one  m'  coppin  who  had  bine  in  ye  cuntrie  before) 
did  assure  them  was  a  good  harbor  which  he  had  been  in, 
and  they  might  fetch  it  before  night ;  of  which  they  were 
glad,  for  itbegane  to  be  foule  weather.  After  some  houres 
sailling,  it  begane  to  snow,  &  raine,  &  about  ye  midle  of  ye 
afternoone,  ye  wind  Increased  ;  &  ye  sea  became  very  rough  ; 
and  'they  broake  their  rudder,  &  it  was  as  much  as  .2.  men 
could  doe  to  steere  her  with  a  cupple  of  oares.  But  their 
pillott  bad  them  be  of  good  cheere  for  he  saw  ye  harbor,  but 
ye  storme  Increasing,  &  night  drawing  on,  they  bore  what 
saile  they  could  to  gett  in,  while  they  could  see ;  but  her- 
with  they  broake  their  mast  in  .3.  peeces  &  their  saill  fell 
ouer  bord,  in  a  very  grown  sea,  so  as  they  had  like  to  haue 
been  cast  away ;  yet  by  gods  mercie  they  recouered  them 
selues,  &  hauing  ye  floud  with  them  struck  into  ye  harbore. 
*  But  when  it  came  too,  ye  pillott  was  deceiued  in  ye  place,  and 
f  said  ye  Lord  be  merciful!  vnto  them,  for  his  eys  neuer  saw 
yt  place  before ;  &  he,  &  the  mr  mate  would  haue  rune  her 
a  shore,  in  a  coue  full  of  breakers  before  ye  winde  but  a 
lusty  seaman  which  steered,  bad  those  which  rowed  if  they 
were  men,  about  with  her,  or  ells  they  were  all  cast  away; 
the  which  they  did  with  speed,  so  he  bid  them  be  of  good 
cheere,  &  row  lustly  for  ther  was  a  faire  sound  before  them, 
&  he  doubted  not,  but  they  should  find  one  place  or  other, 
wher  they  might  ride  in  saftie.  And  though  it  was  very 
darke,  and  rained  sore ;  yet  in  ye  end  they  gott  ynder  ye  lee 
of  a  smalle  Hand  and  remained  ther  all  yt  night  in  saftie. 
But  they  knew  not  this  to  be  an  Hand  till  morning,  but  were, 
deuided  in  their  minds,  some  would  keepe  ye  boate  for  fear 
they  might  be  amongst  ye  Indians  ;  others  were  so  weake 
and  could,  they  could  not  endure,  but  got  a  shore,  &  with 
much  adoe  got  fire  (all  things  being  so  wett)  and  ye  rest  were 
glad  to  come  to  them,  for  after  midnight  ye  wind  shifted  to 
the  north-west,  &  it  frose  hard.  But  though  this  had  been 
a  day,  &  night  of  much  trouble,  &  danger  vnto  them ;  yet 
'  god  gaue  them  a  morning  of  comforte  &  refreshinge  (as 
vsually  he  doth  to  his  children)  for  ye  next  day  was  a  faire 
sunshinige  day,  and  they  found  them  sellues  to  be  on  an  Hand 
secure  from  ye  Indeans ;  wher  they  might  drie  their  stufe, 
fixe  their  peeces,  &  rest  them  selues,  and  gaue  god  thanks 
for  his  mercies,  in   their  manifould  deliuerances.     And  this 
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being  the  last  day  of  ye  weeke^  they  prepared  ther  to  keepe  i 
ye  Sabath  ;  on  munday  they  sounded  ye  harbor,  and  founde  it 
fitt  for  shipping ;  and  marched  into  ye  land,  &  found  diuerse 
cornfeilds,  &  litle  runing  brooks,  a  place  (as  they  sup- 
posed), fltt  for  situation,  at  least  it  was  ye  best  they  could 
find,  and  ye  season,  &  their  presente  necessitie  made  them 
glad  to  accepte  of  it.  So  they  returned  to  their  shipp  againe 
with  this  news  to  ye  rest  of  their  people,  which  did  much 
comforte  their  harts.  • 

On  ye  .15.  of  Desemr :  they  wayed  anchor  to  goe  to  ye 
place  they  had  discouered,  &  came  within  .2.  leagues  of  it, 
but  were  faine,  to  bear  vp  againe,  but  ye  .id.  day  ye  winde 
came  faire  and  they  arriued  safe  in  this  harbor.  And  after 
wards  tooke  better  veiw  of  ye  place,  and  resolued  wher  to 
pitch  their  dwelling;  and  ye  .25.  day  begane  to  erecte  ye 
first  house,  for  commone  vse  to  receiue  them,  and  their  goods. 

The  .2.  Booke.  ----" 

The  rest  of  this  history  (If  god  giue  me  Life,  &  opportuni- 
tie)  I  shall  (for  breuitis  sake,  handle  by  way  of  annualls, 
noteing  only  the  heads  of  principall  things,  and  passages 
as  they  fell  in  order  4/*  time  ;  And  may  seeme  to  be  profitable 
to  know,  or  to  make  vse  of.  And  this  may  be  as  ye  .2. 
Booke. 

The  remainder  of  Ano ;  1620. 

I  shall  a  litle  returne  backe,  and  begine  with  a  combina- 
tion made  by  them  before  they  came  a  shore ;  being  ye  first 
foundation  of  their  gouermente  in  this  place.  Occasioned 
partly  by  ye  discontented,  &  mutinous  speeches  that  some 
of  the  strangers  amongst  them,  had  let  fall  from  them  in  ye 
ship;  That  when  they  came  a  shore  they  would  vse  their 
owne  Libertie ;  for  none  had  power  to  command  them,  the 
patente  they  had  being  for  Virginia,  and  not  for  Newengland, 
which  belonged  to  an  other  Gouerment  with  which  ye 
Virginia  Company  had  nothing  to  doe.  And  partly  that 
shuch  an  Acte  by  them  done  (this  their  condition  consid- 
ered) might  be  as  firme  as  any  patent ;  and  in  some  respects 
more  sure. 

The  forme  was  as  followeth. 
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In  ye  name  of  God  amen.  We  whose  names  are  vnder- 
writen,  the  loyal  I  subjects  of  our  dread  Soueraigne  Lord 
King  lames  by  ye  grace  of  God,  of  great  Britaine,  Franc,  & 
Ireland  king,  defender  of  ye  faith,  &c. 
•  Haueing  vndertaken,  for  ye  glorie  of  God,  and  aduance- 
<  mente  of  ye  christian  faith  and  honour  of  our  king  &  coun- 
trie,  a  voyage  to  plant  ye  first  Colonie  in  ye  Northerne  parts 
of  Virginia.  Doe  by  these  presents  solemnly  &  mutualy  in 
\  ye  presence«of  God,  and  one  of  another,  Couenant,  &  Com- 
bine our  selues  togeather  into  a  ciuill  body  politick  ;  for  our 
better  ordering,  &  preseruation  &  furtherance  of  ye  ends 
aforesaid ;  and  by  Vertue  hearof  to  enacte,  constitute,  and 
frame  such  just  &  equall  lawes,  ordinances,  Acts,  constitu- 
tions, &  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meete  &  conuenient  for  ye  generall  good  of  ye  Colonie: 
vnto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 
In  witnes  wherof  we  haue  here  vnder  Subscribed  our 
names  at  Cap-Codd  ye  .11.  of  Nouember,  in  ye  year  of  ye 
raigne  of  our  Soueraigne  Lord  King  lames  of  England, 
France,  &  Ireland  ye  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  ye  fiftie 
fourth.     An<>:  Dom.  1620. 

After  this  they  chose,  or  rather  confirmed  mr  Iohn  Caruer 
(a  man  Godly  &  well  approued  amongst  them)  their  Gou- 
ernour  for  that  year.  And  after  they  had  prouided  a  place 
for  their  goods,  or  comone  store,  (which  were  long  in  vnlad- 
ing  for  want  of  boats,  foulnes  of  ye  winter  weather,  and 
sicknes  of  diuerce)  and  begune  some  small  cottages  for 
their  habitation ;  as  time  would  admitte  they  mette  and 
consulted  of  lawes,  &  orders,  both  for  their  ciuill,  &  military 
Gouermente,  as  ye  necessitie  ^f  their  condition  did  re- 
quire, still  adding  thervnto  as  Vrgent  occasion  in  seuerall 
times,  and  as  cases  did  require. 

In  these  hard  &  difficulte  beginings  they  found  some  dis- 
contents &  murmurings  arise  amongst  some,  and  mutinous 
speeches  &  carriages  in  other  ;  but  they  were  soone  quelled, 
&  ouercome,  by  ye  wisdome,  patience,  and  lust  &  equall 
carrage  of  things,  by  ye  Gour:  and  better  part  wch  claue 
faithfully  togeather  in  ye  maine.  But  that  which  was  most 
sadd,  &  lamentable,  was,  that  in  .2.  or  .3.  moneths  time 
halie  oi  their  company  dyed,  espetialy  in  Ian  :  &  February, 
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being  ye  depth  of  winter,  and  wanting  houses  &  other  com- 
forts; being  Infected  with  ye  Scuruie  &  and  other  dis- 
eases, which  this  long  vioage  &  their  Inacomodate  con- 
dition had  brought  vpon  them  ;  so  as  ther  dyed  some  times. 
.2.  or  .3.  of  a  day,  in  ye  foresaid  time ;  that  of  .100.  &  odd 
persons  scarce  .50.  remained  :  and  of  these  in  ye  time  of 
most  distres  ther  was  but  .6.  or  .7.  sound  persons ;  who  to- 
their  great  comendations,  be  it  spoken,  spared  no  pains, 
night  nor  day,  but  with  abundance  of  toyle  and  hazard  of 
their  owne  health,  fetched  them  wood,  made  them  fires,  drest 
them  meat,  made  their  beads,  washed  ther  lothsome  cloathes,. 
cloathed  &  vncloathed  them.  In  a  word  did  all  ye  homly  &: 
necessarie  offices  for  them,  wch  dainty  &  quesie  stomacks 
cannot  endure  to  hear  named  and  all  this  willingly  &  cher- 
fully,  without  any  grudging  In  ye  least,  shewing  herein  their 
true  love  vnto  their  f  reinds  &  bretheren ;  A  rare  example 
&  worthy  to  be  rememmembred.  tow  of  these  .7.  were, 
mr.  William  Brewster  ther  reuerend  Elder,  &  Myles. 
Standish  ther  Captein  &  military  comander,  (vnto  whom 
my  selfe,  &  many  others  were  much  beholden  in  our 
low,&  sicke  condition)  and  yet  the  Lord  so  vpheld  these.]  * 
persons,  as  in  this  generall  calamity  they  were  not  at  all 
Infected  either  with  sicknes,  or  lamnes.  And  what  I  haue 
said  of  these,  I  may  say  of  many  others  who  dyed  in  this 
generall  vissitation,  &  others  yet  liuing ;  that  whilst  they 
had  health,  yea  or  any  strength  continuing  they  were  not 
wanting  to  any  that  had  need  of  them  ;  And  I  doute  not  but 
their  recompence  is  with  ye  Lord.  c 

But  I  may  not  hear  pass  by,  an  other  remarkable  passage 
Not  to  be  forgotten.  As  this  calami  tie  fell  among  yV^pas- 
sengers  that  were  to  be  left  here  to  plant ;  and  were  halted 
a  shore  and  made  to  drinke  water,  that  ye  sea-men  might 
haue  ye  more  bear,  and  which  was  this  author  him  selfe  one 
in  his  sicknes  desiring  but  a  small  cann  of  beere,  It  was 
answered  that  If  he  were  their  own  father  he  should  haue 
none ;  the  disease  begane  to  fall  amongst  them  also,  so  as 
allmost  halfe  of  their  company  dyed  before  they  went  away,, 
and  many  of  their  officers  and  lustyest  men  ;  as  ye  boatson,. 
gunner,  .3.  quartermaisters  the  cooke  &  others.  At  wch  ye 
mr  was  something  strucken  and  sent  to  ye  sick  a  shore  and 
tould  ye  Gour :  he  should  send  for  beer   for  them  that  had 
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need  of  it,  though  he  drunke  water  horn  ward  bound ;  But 
now  amongst  his  company  Ther  was  farr  another  kind  of 
carriage  in  this  miserie  then  amongst  ye  passengers,  for  they 
that  before  had  been  boone  -companions  in  drinking,  & 
Ioyllity  in  ye  time  of  their  health  &  wellfare,  begane  now  to 
deserte  one  another  in  this  calamitie,  saing  they  would  not 
hasard  ther  Hues  for  them,  they  should  be  Infected  by  com- 
ing to  help  them  in  their  cabins,  and  so  after  they  came  to 
lye  by  it ;  would  doe  litle  or  nothing  for  them,  but  If  they 
dyed  let  them  dye.  But  shuch  of  ye  passengers  as  were  yet 
abord  shewed  theme  what  mercy  they  could  ;  wch  made  some 
of  their  harts  relente,  as  ye  boatson  (&  some  others)  who 
was  a  prowd  yonge  man,  and  would  often  curse,  &  scofe  at 
ye  passengers  ;  but  when  he  grew  weak  they  had  compasion 
on  him  and  helped  him,  then  he  confessed  he  did  not  de- 
serue  It  at  their  hands,  he  had  abused  them  in  word.& 
deed ;  O  (saith  he)  you,  I  now  see,  shew  your  loue  like 
Christians  Indeed  one  to  another,  but  we  let  one  another 
•  lye,  &  dye  like  doggs.  Another  lay  cursing  his  wife  saing 
If  it  had  not  ben  for  her  he  had  neuer  come  this  vnlucky 
viage,  and  anone  cursing  his  felows  saing  he  had  done  this, 
&  that  for  some  of  them,  he  had  spente  so  much,  &  so  much, 
amongst  them,  and  they  were  now  weary  of  him,  and  did  not 
help  him  hauing  need,  another  gaue  his  companion  all  he 
had  If  he  died,  to  help  him  in  his  weaknes;  he  went  and 
got  a  litle  spise  &  made  him  a  mess  of  meat  once,  or  twise; 
and  because  he  dyed  not  so  soone  as  he  expected,  he  went 
amongst  his  fellows,  &  swore  ye  rogue  would  cousen  him,  he 
would  see  him  chooked  before  he  made  him  any  moremeate; 
and  yet  ye  pore  fellow  dyed  before  morning. 

All  this  while  ye  Indians  came  skulking  about  them,  and 
would  sometimes  show  them  selues  aloofe  of,  but  when  any 
aproached  near  them,  they  would  rune  away;  and  once  they 
stoale  away  their  tools  wher  they  had  been  at  worke  &  were 
gone  to  diner.  But  about  ye  .id.  0/  march  a  certaine  Indian 
came  bouldly  amongst  them,  and  spoke  to  them  in  broken 
English  which  they  could  well  vnderstand,  but  maruelled  at 
it;  at  length  they  vnderstood  by  discourse  with  him,  that 
he  was  not  of  these  parts,  but  belonged  to  ye  Eastrene  parts 
wher  some  English-ships  came  to  fhish,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  &  could  name  sundrie  of  them  by  their  names, 
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amongst  whom  he  had  gott  his  language  He  became  proft- 
able  to  them  In  aquainting  them  with  many  things  concerning 
ye  state  of  ye  cuntry  in  ye  East-parts  wher  he  liued  which  was 
after  wards  profitable  vnto  them  ;  as  also  of  ye  people  hear, 
of  their  names,  number  &  strength,  of  their  situation  &  dis- 
tance from  this  place,  and  who  was*  cheefe  amongst  them. 
His  name  was  Samasett;  he  tould  them  also  of  another 
Indian  whos  name  was  Squanto,  a  natiue  of  this  place,  who 
had  been  in  England  &  could  speake  better  English  than 
him  selfe.  Being  after  some  time  of  entertainmente,  &  gifts 
dismist,  a  while  after  he  came  againe,  &  .5.  more  with  him, 
&  they  brought  againe  all  ye  tooles  that  were  stolen  away 
before,  and  made  way  for  ye  coming  of  their  great  Sachem, 
called  Massasoytf  Who  about  .4.  or  .5.  days  after  came  with 
the  cheefe  of  hisffreinds,  &  other  attendance  with  the  afore- 
said Squanto.  With  whom  after  frendly  entertainment,  & 
some  gifts-giuen  him,  they  made  a  peace  with  him  (which 
hath  now  continued  this  .24.  years. — Bradford's  Plymouth 
Plantation,  Fjjc-simile  edition,  pp.,  1-57. 

Mourt's  Relation. 

So  after  we  had  given  God  thanks  for  our  deliverance,  we 
took  our  shallop  and  went  on  our  journey,  and  called  this 
place  The  First  Encounter.  From  hence  we  intended  to 
have  sailed  to  the  foresaid  Thievish  Harbour,  if  we  found  no 
convenient  harbour  by  the  way.  Having  the  wind  good,  we 
sailed  all  tkat  6)ay  along  the  coast  about  fifteen  leagues;  but 
saw  neither  rivf  r  nor.  creek  to  put  into.  After  we  had  sailed 
an  hour  or  two,  it  began  to  snow  and  rain,  and  to  be  bad 
weather.  About' the  midst  of  the  afternoon  the  wind  in* 
creased,  and  the  seas  began  to  be  very  rough  ;  and  the 
hinges  of  the  rudder  broke,  so  that  we  could  steer  no  longer 
with  it,  but  two  men,  with  much  ado,  were  fain  to  serve  with 
a  couple  of  oars.  The  seas  were  grown  so  great  that  we 
were  much  troubled  and  in  great  danger  ;  and  night  grew  on. 
Anon,  Master  Coppin  bade  us  be  of  good  cheer ;  he  saw  the 
harbour.  As  we  drew  near,  the  gale  being  stiff,  and  we 
bearing  great  sail  to  get  in,  split  our  mast  in  three  pieces, 
and  were  like  to  have  cast  away  our  shallop.  Yet,  by  God's 
mercy,  recovering  ourselves,  we  had  the  flood  with  us,  and 
struck  into  the  harbour 
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Now  he  that  thought  that  had  been  the  place,  was  de- 
ceived, it  being  a  place  where  not  any  of  us  had  been  before; 
and  coming  into  the  harbour,  he  that  was  our  pilot  did  bear 
up  northward,  which  if  we  had  continued,  we  had  been  cast 
away.  Yet  still  the  Lord  kept  us,  and  we  bare  up  for  an 
island  before  us  ;  and  recovering  of  that  island,  being  com- 
passed about  with  many  rocks,  and  dark  night  growing  upon 
us,  it  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  that  we  fell  upon  a 
place  of  sandy  ground,  where  our  shallop  did  ride  safe  and 
secure  all  that  night ;  and  coming  upon  a  strange  island, 
kept  our  watch  all  night  in  the  rain  upon  that  island.  And 
in  the  morning  we  marched  about  it,  and  found  no  inhabi- 
tants at  all ;  and  here  we  made  our  rendezvous  all  that  day, 
being  Saturday,  10th  of  December.  On  the  Sabbath  day  we 
rested  ;  and  on  Monday  we  sounded  the  harbour,  and  found 
it  a  very  good  harbour  for  our  shipping.  We  marched  also 
into  the  land,  and  found  divers  cornfields,  and  little  running 
brooks,  a  place  very  good  for  situation.  So  we  returned  to 
our  ship  again  with  good  news  to  the  rest  of  our  people, 
which  did  much  comfort  their  hearts. 

Chapter  X. 

Of  their  landing  and  settling  at  New  Plymouth, 

On  the  15th  day  we  weighed  anchor  to  go  to  the  place  we 
had  discovered  ;  and  coming  within  two  leagues  or!  the  land, 
we  could  not  fetch  the  harbour,  but  were  fain  to  put  round 
again  towards  Cape  Cod,  our  course  lying  west,  and  the  wind 
was  at  northwest.  But  it  pleased  God  that  the  next  day,  being 
Saturday  the  16th  day,  the  wind  came  fair,  and  we  put  to 
sea  again,  and  came  safely  into  a  safe  harbour;  and  within 
half  an  hour  the  wind  changed,  so  as  if  we  had  been  letted 
but  a  little,  we  had  gone  back  to  Cape  Cod, 

This  harbour  is  a  bay  greater  than  Cape  Cod,  compassed 
with  a  goodly  land ;  and  in  the  bay  two  fine  islands,  unin- 
habited, wherein  are  nothing  but  woods,  oaks,  pines,  walnuts, 
beech,  sassafras,  vines,  and  other  trees  which  we  know  not. 
This  bay  is  a  most  hopeful  place ;  innumerable  store  of  fowl, 
and  excellent  good  ;  and  cannot  but  be  of  fish  in  their  sea- 
sons;  skate,  cod,  turbot,  at\d  hem?i£,  we  have  tasted  of; 
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abundance  of  muscles,  the  greatest  and  best  that  ever  we 
saw ;  crabs  and  lobsters  in  their  time,  infinite.  It  is  in  fash- 
ion like  a  sickle,  or  fish-hook. 

Monday,  the  18th  day,  we  went  a  land,  manned  with  the 
master  of  the  ship  and  three  or  four  of  the  sailors.  We 
marched  along  the  coast  in  the  woods  some  seven  or  eight 
miles,  but  saw  not  an  Indian  nor  an  Indian  house  ;  only  we 
found  where  formerly  had  been  some  inhabitants,  and  where 
they  had  planted  their  corn.  We  found  not  any  navigable 
river,  but  four  or  five  small  running  brooks  of  very  sweet 
fresh  water,  that  all  run  into  the  sea.  The  land  for  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is,  a  spit's  depth,  excellent  black  mould,  and  fat 
in  some  places  ;  two  or  three  great  oaks,  but  not  very  thick, 
pines,  walnuts,  beech,  ash,  birch,  hazel,  holly,  asp,  sassafras 
in  abundance,  and  vines  every  where,  cherry  trees,  plum 
trees,  and  many  others  which  we  know  not.  Many  kinds  of 
herbs  we  found  here  in  winter,  as  strawberry  leaves  innum- 
erable, sorrel,  yarrow,  carvel,  brooklime,  liver-wort,  water- 
cresses,  great  store  of  leeks  and  onions,  and  an  excellent  . 
strong  kind  of  flax  and  hemp.  Here  is  sand,  gravel,  and 
excellent  clay,  no  better  in  the  world,  excellent  for  pots,  and 
will  wash  like  soap,  and  great  store  of  stone,  though  some- 
what soft,  and  the  best  water  that  ever  we  drunk ;  and  the 
brooks  now  begin  to  be  full  of  fish.  That  night,  many 
being  weary  with  marching,  we  went  aboard  again. 

The  next  morning,  being  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  December, 
we  went  again  to  discover  further ;  some  went  on  land,  and 
some  in  the  shallop.  The  land  we  found  as  the  former  day 
we  did ;  and  we  found  a  creek,  and  went  up  three  English 
miles,  a  very  pleasant  river  at  full  sea.  A  bark  of  thirty 
tons  may  go  up ;  but  at  low  water  scarce  our  shallop  could 
pass.  This  place  we  had  a  great  liking  to  plant  in,  but 
that  it  was  so  far  from  our  fishing,  our  principal  profit,  and 
so  encompassed  with  woods,  that  we  should  be  in  much  dan- 
ger of  the  salvages ;  and  our  number  being  so  little,  and  so 
much  ground  to  clear ;  so  as  we  thought  good  to  quit  and 
[not  ?]  clear  that  place  till  we  were  of  more  strength.  Some 
of  us,  having  a  good  mind,  for  safety,  to  plant  in  the  greater 
isle,  we  crossed  the  bay,  which  is  there  five  or  six  miles  over, 
.and  found  the  isle  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
about,  all  wooded,  and  no  fresh  water  but  two  or  three  $vts„ 
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that  we  doubted  of  fresh  water  in  summer,  and  so  full  of 
wood  as  we  could  hardlv  clear  so  much  as  to  serve  us  for 
corn.  Besides,  we  judged  it  cold  for  our  corn,  and  some 
part  very  rocky ;  yet  divers  thought  of  it  as  a  place  de- 
fensible, and  of  great  security.  That  night  we  returned 
again  a  shipboard,  with  resolution  the  next  morning  to  set- 
tle on  some  of  those  places. 

So  in  the  morning,  after  we  had  called  on  God  for  direction, 
we  came  to  this  resolution,  to  go  presently  ashore  again,  and 
to  take  a  better  view  of  two  places  which  we  thought  most 
fitting  for  us ;  for  we  could  not  now  take  time  for  further 
search  or  consideration,  our  victuals  being  much  spent,  es- 
pecially our  beer,  and  it  being  now  the  19th  of  December. 
After  our  landing  and  viewing  of  the  places,  so  well  as  we 
could,  we  came  to  a  conclusion,  by  most  voices,  to  set  on  the 
main  land,  on  the  first  place,  on  a  high  ground,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  land  cleared,  and  hath  been  planted  with 
corn  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  and  there  is  a  very  sweet 
brook  runs  under  the  hill  side,  and  many  delicate  springs  of 
as  good  water  as  can  be  drunk,  and  where  we  may  harbour 
our  shallops  and  boats  exceeding  well ;  and  in  this  brook 
much  good  fish  in  their  seasons  ;  on  the  further  side  of  the 
river  also  much  corn-ground  cleared.  In  one  field  is  a  great 
hill,  on  which  we  point  to  make  a  platform,  and  plant  our 
ordnance,  which  will  command  all  round  about.  From ' 
thence  we  may  see  into  the  bay,  and  far  into  the  sea;  and 
we  may  see  thence  Cape  Cod.  Our  greatest  labor  will  be 
fetching  of  our  wood,  which  is  half  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile; 
but  there  is  enough  so  far  off.  What  people  inhabit  here  we 
yet  know  not,  for  as  yet  we  have  seen  none.  So  there  we 
made  our  rendezvous,  and  a  place  for  some  of  our  people, 
about  twenty,  resolving  in  the  morning  to  come  all  ashore 
and  to  build  houses. —  Youngs  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrims,  159 
-168. 
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1830  and  1S33.  *n  both  cases  the  Northern  champion  was  Daniel  Web- 
ster ;  in  1830  he  chose  out  Hayne  as  his  adversary,  but  his  real  object 
was  to  force  him  to  a  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
which  had  been  set  forth  by  Calhoun  in  1828.  The  evidence  shows 
that  Webster  had  carefully  read  the  "  Exposition  of  1828  " ;  and  his 
argument  was  intended  to  meet  it.  In  1833,  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
confront  Calhoun  in  the  senate  and  they  crossed  swoxds  Vfc.  \Vvt  \aas»\&<s^ 
fashion  shown  in  the  extracts  below. 
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The  issue  was,  whether  or  no  a  state  could  be  compelled  to  acce*pt 
an  act  of  Congress  which  it  believed  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  these  speeches  was  to  concentrate  the  arguments  of  that 
critical  period ;  but  the  later  effects  were  even  more  important.  Soiith 
Carolina  continued  at  intervals  to  reassert  the  right  of  nullification,  or 
if  need  be  of  secession,  downato  1861  ;  and  Webster's  line  of  argument 
became  the  standard  defense  of  the  Union,  and  had  great  influence  in 
determining  the  North  to  resist  secession  in  1861. 

The  extracts  are  made  from  the  collected  writings, — Daniel  Webster, 
Works,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Works — as  being  the  most  authoritative 
texts;  and  from  the  records  of  debates  in  Congress — Hayne's  speecii. 
A  set  of  extracts  from  three  of   these  speeches  will  be  found  printed 
in  Alexander  Johnston,  Representative  American  Orations,  I. 

The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  to  which  both  sides  fre- 
quently allude,  and  the  secession  ordinances,  which  illustrate  the 
farthest  point  reached  in  States  Rights,  are  printed  in  American  His- 
tory  Leaflets,  Nos.12,  15;  Lincoln's  doctrine  as  to  the  Union  in  the  same 
series,  No.  18. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  controversy  over  nullification  (including  these 
speeches)  may  be  found  in  H.  von  Hoist,  John  C.  Calhoun,  ch.  lv  ;  H. 
C.  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster,  chs.  vi,  vii ;  Woodrow  Wilson,  Division  and 
Reunion,  ch.  ii ;  W.  G.  Sumner,  Andreiv  fackson,  chs.  x,  xiii.  More 
exhaustive  accounts  in  George  T.  Curtis,  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  I,  chs. 
xvi — xix  ;  George  Tucker,  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  chs.  xxvi, 
xxvii ;  H.  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  History,  I,  ch.  xii. 

Special  works  on  the  subject  are  David  F.  Houston,  Critical  Study  of 
Nullification  in  South  Carolina  (Harvard  Historical  Studies,  III.);  Caleb 
W.  Loring,  Nullification,  Secession,  Webster's  Argument    A  brief  biblio- 
graphy  on    the   subject   is  Channing  and    Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
American  History,  §  183,  with  references  to  other  bibliographies. 

1 — 1828.    Calhoun's  South  Carolina  Exposition. 
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Our  system,  then,  consists  of  two  distinct  and  independ- 
ent Governments.     The  general  powers,  expressly  delegated 
to  the  General  Government,  are  subject  to  its  sole  and  separate 
control  ;  and  the  States  cannot,  without  violating  the  consti- 
tutional compact,  interpose  their  authority  to  check,  or  in 
any  manner  to  counteract  its  movements,  so  long  as  they 
are   confined  to  the  proper  sphere.     So,  also,  the  peculiar  > 
and  local  powers  reserved  lo  the  States  are  subject  to  their 
exclusive  control ;  nor  can  the  General  Government  inter- 
fere, in  any  manner,  with  them,  without  violating  the  Con- 
stitution. 
In  order  to  have  a  fu\\  and  cleat  conception  of  our  insti- 
tutions,  it   will  be   proper  Xo  Texv\axY  \\rax  \to&\^  \v>  v&  our 
system,    a    striking    distinction   Y>eV^eexv    GopmimMn*  *xs^ 
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Sovereignity.  The  separate  governments  of  the  several 
S?ates  are  vested  in  their  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi' 
cial  Departments  ;  while  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  peo» 
pie  of  the  States  respectively.  The  powers  of  the  General 
Government  are  also  vested  in  ks  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  Departments,  while  the  sovereigpty  resides  in 
the  people  of  the  several  States  who  created  it.  But,  by  an 
■express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  be  amended  or 
changed  by  three  fourths  of  the  States ;  and  thus  each 
•State,  by  assenting  to  the  Constitution  with  this  provision, 
has  modified  its  original  right  as  a  sovereign,  of  making  its 
individual  consent  necessary  to  any  change  in  its  political 
■condition  ;  and,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Union,  has 
placed  this  important  power  in  the  hands  of  three  fourths  of 
the  States, — in  whom  the  highest  power  known  to  the  Con- 
stitution actually  resides.  Not  the  least  portion  of  this  high 
sovereign  authority  resides  in  Congress,  or  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  General  Government.  They  are  but  the 
creatures  of  the  Constitution,  and  are  appointed  but  to 
■execute  its  provisions  ;  and,  therefore,  any  attempt  by  all,  or 
any  of  these  departments,  to  exercise  any  power  which,  in 
its  consequences,  may  alter  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  or 
•change  the  condition  of  the  parties  to  it,  would  be  an  act  of 

usurpation 

As  a  substitute  for  the  rightful  remedy,  in  the  last  resort, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Government  on 
the  reserved  powers,  resort  has  been  had  to  a  rigid  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  A  system  like  ours,  of  divided 
powers,  must  necessarily  give  great  importance  to  a  proper 
system  of  construction  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  rule 
of  construction,  however  perfect,  can,  in  fact,  prescribe 
bounds  to  the  operation  of  power.  All  such  rules  consti- 
tute, in  fact,  but  an  appeal  from  the  minority  to  the  justice 
and  reason  of  the  majority ;  and  if  such  appeals  were  suffi- 
cient of  themselves  to  restrain  the  avarice  or  ambition  of 
those  vested  with  power,  then  may  a  system  of  technical 
construction  be  sufficient  to  protect  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  power ;  but,  on  such  supposition,  reason  and  justice 
might  alone  be  relied  on,  without  the  aid  of  any  constitu- 
tional or  artificial  restraint  whatevet • 

If  it  be  conceded,  as  it  must  be  by  ever^  oti^  -wV^  \s»^fc> 
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least  conversant  with  our  institutions,  that  the  sovereign 
powers  delegated  are  divided  between  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  and  that  the  latter  hold  their  portion  by 
the  same  tenure  as  the  former,  it  would  seem  impossible  to- 
deny  to  the  States  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  infractions 
of  their  powers,  and  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied  for 
their  correction.  The  right  of  judging,  in  such  cases,  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  sovereignty, — of  which  the  States  can* 
not  be  divested  without  losing  their  sovereignty  itself, — and 
being  reduced  to  a  subordinate  corporate  condition.  In 
fact,  to  divide  power,  and  to  give  to  one  of  the  parties  the 
exclusive  right  of  judging  of  the  portion  allotted  to  each, 
is,  in  reality,  not  to  divide  it  at  all ;  and  to  reserve  such  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  General  Government  (it  matters  not  by  what 
department  to  be  exercised),  is  to  convert  it,  in  fact,  into  a 
great  consolidated  government,  with*unlimited  powers,  and 
to  divest  the  States,  in  reality,  of  all  their  rights.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  force  of  terms,  and  to  deny  so- 
plain  a  conclusion.  The  opposite  opinion  can  be  embraced 
only  on  hasty  and  imperfect  views  of  the  relation  existing 
between  the  States  and  the  General  Government.  But  the 
existence  of  the  right  of  judging  of  their  powers,  so  clearly 
established  from  the  sovereignty  of  States,  as  clearly  implies 
a  veto  or  control,  within  its  limits,  on  the.  action  of  the 
General  Government,  on  contested  points  of  authority;  and 
this  very  control  is  the  remedy  which  the  Constitution  has 
provided  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  General 
Government  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States ;  and  by 
which  the  distribution  of  power,  between  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  may  be  preserved  for  ever  inviolable,  on 
the  basis  established  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  thus  effect- 
ual protection  is  afforded  to  the  minority,  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  majority 

How   is  the   remedy  to  be  applied  by  the 

States  ?  In  this  inquiry  a  question  may  be  made, — whether  a 
State  can  interpose  its  sovereignty  through  the  ordinary 
Legislature,  but  which  the'eommittee  donotdeem  it  necessary 
to  investigate.  It  is  sufficient  that  plausible  reasons  may  be 
assigned  against  this  mode  of  action,  if  there  6e  one  (and 
there  is  one)  free  from  all  objections.  Whatever  doubts  may- 
be raised  as  to  the  question, — whether  the  respective  Legisla- 
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tures  fully  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  for  this 
high  purpose,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact  that  a  Con- 
vention fully  represents  them  for  all  purposes  whatever. 
Its  authority,  therefore,  must  remove  every  objection  as  to 
iorm,  and  leave  the  question  on  the  single  point  of  the  right 
•of  the  States  to  interpose  at  all.  When  convened,  it  will  be- 
long to  the  Convention  itself  to  determine,  anthoritatively, 
whether  the  acts  of  which  we  complain  be  unconstitutional ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  constitute  a  violation  so  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous,  as  to  justify  the  interposition  of 
the  State  to  protect  its  right.  If  this  question  be  decided  in 
-the  affirmative,  the  Convention  will  then  determine  in  what 
jnanner  they  ought  to  be  declared  null  and  void  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  ;  which  solemn  declaration,  based  on  her 
fights  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  would  be  obligatory,  not 
only  on  her  own  citizens,  but  on  the  General  Government 
itself ;  and  thus  place  the  violated  rights  of  the  State  under 

the  shield  of  the  Constitution 

If  the  committee  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the  checking  or 
veto  power  never  has,  in  any  country,  or  under  any  institu- 
tion, been  lodged  where  it  was  less  liable  to  abuse.  The 
great  number,  by  whom  it  must  be  exercised,  of  the  people 
of   a  State, — the   solemnity   of    the   mode, — a   Convention 

i  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  and  representing  the  State 
|  in  her  highest  capacity, — the  delay, — the  deliberation, — are 
i^ill  calculated  to  allay  excitement, — to  impress  on  the  people 
a  deep  and  solemn  tone,  highly  favorable  to  calm  investiga* 
tion  and  decision.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  mere  party  to  maintain  itself  in  the  State, 
unless  the  violation  of  its  rights  be  palpable,  deliberate,^nd 
dangerous.  The  attitude  in  which  the  State  would  be  placed 
in  relation  to  the  other  States, — the  force  of  public  opinion 

J  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  her, — the  deep  reverence 
for  the  General  Government, — the  strong  influence  of  all 
public  men  who  aspire  to  office  or  distinction  in  the  Union, 

I  — and,  above  all,  the  local  parties  which  must  ever  exist  in 

'  the  State,  and-  which,  in  this  case,  must  ever  throw  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  minority  on  the  side  of  the  General 
Government, — constitute  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  this 
high  protective  right  of  the  State,  which  must  render  it  safe. 
-So  powerful,  in  fact,  are  these  difficulties,  that  nothing  but 
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truth  and  a  deep  sense  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  will  ever  sustain  the  exercise  of  the 
power ; — and  if  it  should  be  attempted  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  must  speedily  terminate  in  the  expulsion  of  those 
in  power,  to  be  replaced  by  others  who  would  make  a  merit 
of  closing  the  controversy,  by  yielding  the  point  in  dispute. 

But   suppose  in  this  the  Committee  should 

be  mistaken, — still  there  exists  a  sufficient  security.  As. 
high  as  this  right  of  interposition  on  the  part  oL,a  State  may 
be  regarded  in  relation  to  the  General  Government,  the  con- 
stitutional compact  provides  a  remedy  against  its  abuse. 
There  is  a  higher  power, — placed  above  all  by  the  consent 
of  all, — the  creating  and  preserving  power  of  the  system, — to> 
be  exercised  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, — and  which,  un- 
der the  character  of  the  amending  power,  can  modify  the 
whole  system  at  pleasure, — and  to  the  acts  of  which  none  can 
object.  Admit,  then,  the  power  in  question  to  belong  to  the 
States, — and  admit  its  liability  to  abuse, — and  what  are  the 
utmost  consequences,  but  to  create  a  presumption  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment,— which,  if  it  be  well  founded,  must  compel  them  to 
abandon  it ;  or,  if  not.  to  renounce  the  difficulty  by  obtaining 
the  contested  power  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  If,  on  an  appeal  for  this  purpose,  the  deci- 
sion be  favorable  to  the  General  Government,  a  disputed 
power  will  be  converted  into  an  expressly  granted  power; — 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  adverse,  the  refusal  to  grant 
will  be  tantamount  to  an  inhibition  of  its  exercise ;  and  thus,, 
in  either  case,  the  controversy  will  be  determined.  And  ought 
not  a  sovereign  State,  as  a  party  to  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, and  as  the  guardian  of  her  citizens  and  her  peculiar  in- 
terests, to  have  the  power  in  question  ?  Without  it,  the 
amending  power  must  become  obsolete,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, through  the  exercise  of  construction,  in  the  end  utterly- 
subverted  

Is  there  danger,  growing  out  of  this  division,, 

that  the  State  Legislatures  may  encroach  on  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government  ?     The  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  adequate  to  check  such  encroachments.     May  the-  J 
General  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  encroach  on  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  ?    To  the  States 
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respectively— each  in  its  sovereign  capacity — is  reserved  the 
power,  by  its  veto,  or  right  of  interposition,  to  arrest,  the  en- 
croachment, and,  finally,  may  this  power  be  abused  by  a 
State,  so  as  to  interfere  improperly  with  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  General  Government?  There  is  provided  a 
power,  even  over  the  Constitution  itself,  vested  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  which  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
invoke,  and  may  terminate  all  controversies  in  reference  to 
the  subject,  by  granting  or  withholding  the  right  in  contest. 
Its  authority  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  to  deny  or  resist 
it,  would  be,  on7  the  part  of  the  State,  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutionl  compact,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  political  associa- 
tion, as  far  as  it  is  concerned.  This  is  the  ultimate  and 
highest  power,— and  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  system 
rests, — John  C.  Calhoun,  Works,  VI.,  36-55  passim, 

2—1830,    Jan.  20.    Webster's    First    Reply  to 

Hayne. 

Consolidation  ! — that  perpetual  cry  both  of 

terror  and  delusion, — Consolidation  !  Sir,  when  gentlemen 
speak  of  the  effects  of  a  common  fund,  belonging  to  all  the 
States,  as  having  a  tendency  to  consolidation,  what  do  they  \ 
mean  ?  Do  they  mean,  or  can  they  mean  anything  more  than 
that  the  union  of  the  States  will  be  strengthened  by  whatever 
continues  or  furnishes  inducements  to  the  people  of  the  States 
to  hold  together  ?  If  they  mean  merely  this,  then  no  doubt,  the 
public  lands  as  well  as  everything  else  in  which  we  have  a 
common  interest,  tend  to  consolidation  ;  and  to  this  species 
of  consolidation  every  true  American  ought  to  be  attached ; 
it  is  neither  more  or  less  than  strengthening  the  union  itself. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which^the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
use  the  word  consolidation,  and  in  this  sense  I  adopt  and 
cherish  it.  They  tell  us,  in  the  letter  submitting  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  country,  that,  "  In  all  our 
deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can, the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our 
prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence,  . 
This  important  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed 
pn  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the  convention  to  be  less 
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rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude  than  might  have  been 
otherwise  expected." 

This,  Sir,  is  General  Washington's  consolidation.  This  is 
true  constitutional  consolidation.  I  wish  to  see  no  new 
powers  drawn  to  the  general  government ;  but  I  confess  I 
rejoice  in  whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  bond  that  unites 
us,  and  encourages  the  hope  that  our  Union  may  be  per- 
petual. And  therefore  I  cannot  but  feel  regret  at  the  expres- 
sion of  such  opinions  as  the  gentleman  has  avowed,  because  j 
I  think  their  obvious  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  bond  of  our \ 
connection.  I  know  that  there  are  some  persons  in  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  the  honorable  member  comes,  who 
habitually  speak  of  the  Union  in  terms  of  indifference,  or 
even  of  disparagement.  The  honorable  member  himself  is 
not,  I  trust,  and  can  never  be,  one  of  these.  They  significantly 
declare,  that  it  is  time  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union; 
and  their  aim  seems  to  be  to  enumerate,  and  to  magnify,  all 
the  evils,  real  and  imaginary,  which  the  government  under 
the  Union  produces. 

The  tendency  of  all  these  ideas  and  sentiments  is  obvi- 
ously to  bring  the  Union  into  discussion,  as  a  mere  question 
of  present  and  temporary  expediency  ;  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  profit  and  loss.  The  Union  is  to  be  pre- 
served, while  it  suits  local  and  temporary  purposes  to  preserve 
it ;  and  to  be  sundered  whenever  it  shall  be  Jound  to  thwart 
such  purposes.  Union,  of  itself,  is  considered  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  this  school  as  hardly  a  good.  It  is  only  regarded  as 
a  possible  means  of  good  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  possi- 
ble means  of  evil.  They  cherish  no  deep  and  fixed  regard  for 
it,  flowing  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  absolute  and  vital 
necessity  to  our  welfare.  Sir,  I  deprecate  and  deplore  this 
tone  of  thinking  and  acting.  I  deem  far  otherwise  of  the 
union  of  the  States  ;  and  so  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion themselves.  What  they  said,  I  believe ;  fully,  and  sin- 
cerely believe,  that  the  union  of  the  States  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  States.  I  am  a  unionist,  and,  in 
this  sense,  a  national  republican.  I  would  strengthen  the 
ties  that  hold  us  together.  Far,  indeed,  in  my  wishes,  very 
far  distant  be  the  day,  when  our  associated  and  fraternal 
stripes  shall  be  severed  asunder,  and  when  that  happy  con- 
steJJation  under  which  we  have,  t\s^tv  Vo  s>o  \ow<&v  \««w«l 
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shall  be  broken  up,  and   sink,  star  after  star,  into  obscurity 
and  night! — Daniel  Webster,  IVor&s,  III.,  257 — 259. 

3—1830,  Jan.  26.    Hayne's  Reply  to  Webster. 

It   cannot   be  doubted,  and  is  not  denied, 

that,  before  the    formation  of   the  constitution,  each  State 
was  an   independent  sovereignty,  possessing  all  the  rights 
and  powers  appertaining  to  independent  nations ;  nor  can  it  ■ 
be  denied  that,  after  the  constitution   was  formed,  they  re-  : 
mained  equally  sovereign  and  independent,  as  to  all  powers  * 
not  expressly  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government.     This 
would  have  been   the  case,  even   if  no  positive  provision  to 
that   effect   had  been  inserted  in  that  instrument.     But  to. 
remove  all  doubt,  it  is  expressly  declared,  by  the  tenth  arti-  ■ 
cle  of  the  amendments  of  the  constitution,  that  "the  powers; 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor: 
prohibited  by  it  to   the  states,  or  reserved  to  the  states,  re- . 
spectively,  or  to  the  people."     The  true  nature  of  the   Fed- 
eral constitution,  therefore   is  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son) "  a  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties  " — a  com- 
pact by   which   each   state,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity, 
has   entered  into    an    agreement  with  the  other  states,  by 
which  they  have   consented  that  certain  designated  powers 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed   in    the  instrument.     Nothing  can   be  clearer,  than 
that,  under  such  a  system,  the  Federal  Government,  exercis- 
ing strictly  delegated  powers,  can  have  no  right  to  act  be- 
yond the  pale  of  its  authority,  and  that  all  such  acts  are 
void.      A  state,   on  the  contrary,   retaining  all  powers  not 
expressly  given    away,  may  lawfully  act  in  all  cases  where 
she  has   not   voluntarily   imposed    restrictions   on    herself. 
Here  then,  is  a  case  of  compact  between  sovereigns  ;  and  the 
question  arises,  what  is  the  remedy  for  a  clear  violation  of  its 
express  terms  by  one  of  the  parties  ?     And  here  the  plain 
obvious  dictate  of  common  sense  is  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  understanding  of  mankind,  and  the  practice  of  nations 
in  all  analogous  cases,  "  that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to  no 
common  superior,  the  parties  to  the  compact  must,  them- 
selves, be  the  rightful  judges  whether  the  bargain  has  been, 
pursued  or  violated  "  (Madison's  RepotX,  p.  fco^    'W&Rxv'Sfc. 
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is  insisted  by  the  gentleman   that  one  of  the  parties  (the 
:  Federal  Government)  "  has  the  power  of  deciding  ultimately 
and  conclusively  upon  the  extent  of  its  own  authority,"  I  ask 
.  for  the  grant  of  such  a  power.     I  call  upon  the  gentleman  to 
show  it  to  me  in  the  constitution.     It  is  not  to  be  found 
there.     If   it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pact,  I   aver  that  not  a  single  argument  can  be  urged   in 
support   of    such    an    inference,    in   favor   of    the  Federal 
Government,  which   would  not   apply,  with   at  least   equal 
force,  in  favor  of  a  State.     All  sovereigns  are  of  necessity 
equal ;  and  any  one  State,  however  small  in  population  or 
territory,  has  the  same  rights  as  the  rest,  just  as  the  most 
insignificant   nation   in    Europe    is   as   much   sovereign    as 
v    France,  or  Russia,  or  England. 

^  "  The  very  idea  of  a  division  of  power  by  compact,  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  right  claimed  and  exercised  by  either  to  be  the 

exclusive  interpreter  of  the  instrument 

It  only  remains  therefore  to  inquire  whether  the  States 
have  surrendered  their  sovereignty,  and  consented  to  reduce 
themselves  to  mere  corporations.  The  whole  form  and 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  opinions  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  and  the  organization  of  the  State 
Governments,  demonstrate  that,  though  the  states  have  sur- 
rendered certain  specific  powers,  they  have  not  surrendered 
their  sovereignty.  They  have  each  an  independent  Legisla- 
ture, Executive,  and  Judiciary,  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  citizens.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  voluntarily  restrained  themselves  from  doing  certain 
acts,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  they  are  as  omnipotent  as 
any  independent  nation  whatever.  Here,  however,  we  are 
met  by  the  argument,  that  the  constitution  was  not  formed 
by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  but  by  the  people ; 
and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that,  the  Federal  Government 
being  created  by  all  the  people,  must  be  supreme;  and 
though  it  is  not  contended  that  the  constitution  may  be 
rightfully  violated,  yet  it  is  insisted  that  from  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Government  there  can  be  no  appeal.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  argument  rests  on  the  idea  of  state  inferi- 
ority. Considering  the  Federal  Government  as  one  whole, 
and  the  States  merely  as  component  parts,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  former  is  as  mucVv  *w^\\at  xa  >to&  \sfttax-  as 
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the  whole  is  to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.     Instead  ? 
of  deriving  power  by  delegation  from  the  States  to  the  union,  ' 
this  scheme  seems  to  imply  that  the  individual  States  derive  , 
their  power  from  the  United  States,  just  as  petty  corpora- ; 
tions  may  exercise  so  much  power,  and  no  more,  as  their 
superior  may  permit  them  to  enjoy.     This  notion  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  all  our  conceptions  of  State  rights,  as  those 
rights  were  understood  by  Mr.  Madison  and  others,  at  the. 
time  the  constitution  was  framed.     I  deny  that  the  consti-* 
tution  was  framed  by  the  people  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  used  on  the  other  side,  and  insist  that  it  was  framed 
by  the  States  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity.     When,  in 
the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  we  find  the  words  "  We  the , 
people   of    the    United  States,1'   it   is  clear  they  can   only  \ 
relate  to  the  people  as  citizens  of  the  several  states,  because  , 
the  Federal  Government  was  not  then  in  existence.  ' 

We  accordingly  find,  in  every  part  of  that  instrument,  that 
the  people  are  always  spoken  of  in  that  sense.  Thus,  in  the 
second  section  of  the  first  article  it  is  declared,  that  "  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States."  To  show  that,  in  entering  into  this  compact,  the 
States  acted  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  not  merely  as 
parts  of  one  great  community,  what  can  be  more  conclusive 
than  the  historical  fact  that,  when  every  State  had  consented 
to  it  except  one,  she  was  not  held  to  be  bound  ? 

But,  the  gentleman  insists  that  the  tribunal  provided  by%. 
the  constitution  for  the  decision  of  controversies  between ; 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  here  again  I  call  for  the  authority  on  which  the  gentle- 
man rests  the  assertion,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  any  ju- 
risdiction whatever  over  questions  of  sovereignty  between 
the  States  and  the  United  States.  When  we  look  into  the 
constitution  we  do  not  find  it  there.  I  put  entirely  out  of 
view  any  act  of  Congress  on  the  subject.  We  are  not  look- 
ing into  laws,  but  the  constitution.  . 

It  is  clear  that  questions  of  sovereignty  are  not  the  proper  . 
subjects  of  judicial  investigation.     They  are  much  too  large, 
and  of  too  delicate  a  nature,  to  be  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  court  of  justice 

When  it  is  declared  t\\a\.  \\ve  cot^<\\^^^^> 
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laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  is  manifest  that  no  indica- 
tion is  given  either  as  to  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to- 
bind  the  States  by  its  decisions,  nor  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  event  of  laws  being  passed  not  in  pursuance 
of  the  constitution 

If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States- 
can  take  cognizance  of  such  a  question,  so  can  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  States.  But,  sir,  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment, that,  when  the  States  proceeded  to  enter  into  the  com- 
pact, called  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  they  could 
have  designed,  nay,  that  they  could,  under  any  circumstances^ 
have  consented  to  leave  to  a  court  to  be  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  power  to  decide,  finally,  on  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  the  latter,  and  the  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  the  former  ?  If  it  had  been  designed  to  do  so,  it  would 
have  been  so  declared  and  assuredly  some  provision  would 
have  been  made  to  secure,  as  umpires,  a  tribunal  somewhat 
differently  constituted  from  that  whose  appropriate  duties  is 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice.  But  to  prove,  as  I 
think  conclusively,  that  the  Judiciary  were  not  designated  to 
act  as  umpires,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  that  court  could  manifestly  not  take  juris- 
diction of  the  matters  in  dispute. 

the  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether 

Congress  themselves  possess  the  right  of  deciding  conclu- 
sively on  the  extent  of  their  own  powers.  This  I  know  is  a 
popular  notion,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  idea,  that,  as  alH 
the  States  are  represented  here,  nothing  can  prevail  which- 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  majority ;  and  it  is- 
supposed  to  be  a  republican  maxim  "  that  the  majority  must 
govern." 

Now  will  any  one  contend  that  it  is  the  true  spirit  of  this 
Government  that  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  should, 

in  all  cases,  be  the  supreme  law  ? If  the  will  of 

a  majority  of  Congress  is  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
it  is  clear  the  constitution  is  a  dead  letter,  and  has  utterly 
failed  of  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  designed — the  pro* 
tection  of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  But  when,  by  the  very 
terms  of  compact,  strict  V\m\Ui\ot\s  sks.  *ycw^s*A  ^  wwf 
branch  of  the  Federal  Govettwiie^atA  \\\v^««fiN«*«=- 
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pressly  declared  that  all  powers,  not  granted  to  them,  "  are 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  "  with  what  show  of 
reason  can  it  be  contended  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  be  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers  ?. . 
No  doubt  can  exist,  that,  before  the  States  entered  into 
the  compact,  they  possessed  the  right,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
•of  determining  the  limits  of  their  own  powers — it  is  incident 
to  all  sovereignty.  Now,  have  they  given  away  that  right,  or 
agreed  to  limit  or  restrict  it  in  any  respect  ?  Assuredly  not. 
They  have  agreed  that  certain  specific  powers  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government ;  but  the  moment  that  gov- 
ernment steps  beyond  the  limits  of  its  charter,  the  right  of 
the  states  "  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil, 
=and  for  maintaining,^within  their  respective  limits,  the  author- 
ities, rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them,"  is  as  full 
and  complete  as  it  was  before  the  constitution  was  formed. 
It  was  plenary  then,  and  never  having  been  surrendered, 
rniust  be  plenary  now.  But  what  then,  asks  the  gentleman  ? 
A  State  is  brought  into  collision  with  the  United  States,  in  re- 
lation to  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  powers  ;  who  is  to 
decide  between  them  ?  Sir,  it  is  the  common  case  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  sovereigns  as  to  the  true  construc- 
tion of  a  compact 

The  creating  power  is  three-fourths  of  the  States.  By 
their  decision,  the  parties  to  the  compact  have  agreed  to  be 
bound,  even  to  the  extent  of  changing  the  entire  form  of  the 
<jovernment  itself ;  and  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that,  in  case 
of  a  deliberate  and  settled  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
parties  to  the  compact,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
•either,  resort  must  be  had  to  their  common  superior — (that 
power  which  may  give  any  character  to  the  constitution  they 
may  think  proper)  viz  :  three-fourths  of  the  States,  This  is 
the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  who,  in 
182 1,  expressed  himself  in  this  emphatic  manner:  "It  is  a 
fatal  heresy  to  suppose  that  either  our  state  Governments 
are  superior  to  the  Federal,  or  the  Federal  to  the  State ; 
neither  is  authorized  literally  to  decide  what  belongs  to  it- 
self, or  its  co-partner  in  government,  in  difference  of  opinion 
between  their  different  sets  of  public  servants  ;  the  appeal  is 
to  neither,  but  to  their  employers,  peaceably  assembled  h^j 
their  representatives  in  convention." 
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or 


But  it  has  been  asked,  why  not  compel  a  state,  objectin 
to  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  to  appeal  to  their  sister 
States,  by  a  proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  ?  I  an- 
swer, because  such  a  course  would,  in  the  first  instance,  admit 
the  exercise  of  an  unconstitutional  authority,  which  the  States 
are  not  bound  to  submit  to,  even  for  a  day,  and  because  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  redress  could  ever  be 
obtained  by  such  an  appeal,  even  if  a  State. were  at  liberty  to 
make  it 

The  gentleman  has  called  upon  us  to  carry  out  our  scheme 
practically.  Now,  sir,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  view  of  this 
matter,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  right  of  a  State 
being  established,  the  Federal  Government  is  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  a  solemn  decision  of  a  State,  acting  in  its  sov- 
ereign capacity,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  This  solemn 
decision  of  a  state  (made  either  through  its  Legislature,  or  a 
convention,  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  proper  organ  of 
its  sovereign  will — a  point  I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss) 
binds  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  highest  constitu- 
tional  obligation,  not  to  resort  to  any  means  of  coercion 
against  the  citizens  of  the  dissenting  State.  How,  then,, 
can  any  collision  ensue  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  unless,  indeed,  the  former  should  determine 
to  enforce  the  law  bv  unconstitutional  means  ?  What  could 
the  Federal  Government  do,  in  such  a  case  ?  Resort,  says. 
the  gentleman,  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Now,  can  any  man 
believe  that,  in  the  face  of  a  solemn  decision  of  a  State,  that 
an  act  of  Congress  is  "  a  gross,  palpable,  and  deliberate 
violation  of  the  constitution,"  and  the  interposition  of  its 
sovereign  authority  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  usurpa- 
tion, that  juries  could  be  found  ready  merely  to  register  the 
decrees  of  the  Congress,  wholly  regardless  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional character  of  their  acts  ?  Will  the  gentleman  con* 
tend  that  juries  are  to  be  coerced  to  find  verdicts  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  ? ^ 

Sir,  if  Congress  should  ever  attempt  to  enforce  any  such 
laws,  they  would  put  themselves  so  clearly  in  the  wrongs 
that  no  one  could  doubt  the  right  of  the  State  to  exert  it* 

protecting  power — Congressional  Debates y  VI.,. 

part  L,  86-92,  passim. 
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♦— 1830,  Jan.  26.    Webster's    Second  Reply    to 

Hayne. 

There  yet  remains   to  be   performed,  Mr. 

President,  by  far  the  most  grave  and  important  duty,  which 
I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me  by  this  occasion.  It  is  to  state 
and  defend,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  are  here  assembled 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  State  legislatures  to  *T 
interfere,    whenever,    in    their    judgment,   this   government   k 
transcends  its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right,  as  a  right  exist-   ^ft 
ing  under  the  Constitution,  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it  on   J* 
the   ground   of   extreme   necessity,    such    as   would   justify 
violent  revolution. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  thus  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting   ^ 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  general  government,  of  check-     • J 
ing  it,  and  of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  its  powers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  power  of 
judging  of  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is  y. 
not  lodged  exclusively  in  the  general  government,  or  any  Vfc, 
branch  of  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may  law- 
fully decide  for  themselves,  and  each  State  for  itself, 
whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of  the  general  government 
-transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist,  that,  if  the   exigency   of  the        .. 
case,  in  the  opinion   of  any   State  government  require  it,  *$? 
such  State  government  may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority, 
annul   an  act   of    the  general  government  which  it  deems 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  him  to  be  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  main- 
tains. I  propose  to  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  the 
Constitution 

........  What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  to 

interrupt  the  administration  of  the  Const\t\]A\oTv\X^\V^  ^& 
hands  of  those  who  are  chosen  and  swotr  \o  2Ltetet  >x^ 
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by  the  direct  interference,  in  form  of  law,  of  the  States,  in 
virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  inherent  right  in  the 
people  to  reform  their  government  I  do  not  deny;  and  they 
have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws, 
without  overturning  the  government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of 
mine  that  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people.  The  great 
question  is,  Whose  prerogative  is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitu- 
tionality or  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws?  On  that,  the 
main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition,  that,  in  case  of  a 
supposed  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  the 
States  have  a  constitutional  right  to  interfere  and  annul  the 
law  of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman.  I  do . 
\  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more  than 
to  assert  the  right  of  revolution  for  justifiable  cause,  he 
would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  there  can  be  a  middle  course,  between  submission 
to  the  laws,  when  regularly  pronounced  constitutional,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance,  which  is  revolution  or 
f'  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say,  the  right  of  a  State  to  annul 
a  law  of  Congress  cannot  be  maintained,  but  on  the  ground 
of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppression ;  that  is 

4  to  say,  upon  the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there 
is  an  ultimate  violent  remedy,  above  the  Constitution  and  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution,  which  may  be  resorted  to  when 
a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do  not  admit,  that, 
under  the  Constitution  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is 
any  mode  in  which  a  State  government,  as  a  member  of 
the  Union,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

J      This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  government 

>  and  the  source  of  its  power.     Whose  agent  is  it  ?     Is  it  the 

creature  of  the  State   legislatures,  or    the  creature  of   the 

people  ?     If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  the 

-  agent  of  the  State  governments,  then  they  may  control  it, 
provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner  of  controlling  it;  if 
it  be  the  agent  of  the  people,  then  the  people  alone  can 
control  it,  restrain  it,  modify,  or  reform  it.  It  is  observable 
enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
contends  leads  him  to  the  necessvvj  oi  vc\2AwVa\^vtx^  not  only 
that   this  general  government  \s  \Vve,  cxfcaXxrce.  oV  >^fc  ^vate^ 
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but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the  States  severally,  so 
that  each  may  assert  the  power  for  itself  of  determining 
whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of  its  authority.  It  is  the  p 
servant  of  four-and-twenty  masters,  of  different  wills  and  ■ 
different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.  This  absurd- 
ity (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  government  and  its  true  character.  It  is,  Sir,  the 
people's  Constitution,  the  people's  government,  made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  people. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  supreme  law.  We  must  either  admit  the 
proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority.  The  States  are,  unques- 
tionably, sovereign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected 
by  this  supreme  law.  But  the  State  legislatures,  as  political 
bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over  the 
people.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  l/^ 
general  government,  so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably 
good,  and  the  government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  - 
the  State  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of  the  same  : 
supreme  power,  the  people.  The  general  government  and  / 
the  State  governments  derive  their  authority  from  the  same 
source.  Neither  can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called 
primary,  though  one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the  other 
general  and  residuary.  The  national  government  possesses 
those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  con- 
ferred on  it,  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State 
governments,  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far  as  the 
people  have  restrained  State  sovereignty  by  the  expression 
of  their  will,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so 
far,  it  must  be  admitted,  State  sovereignty  is  effectually 
controlled.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
controlled  farther.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred 
propounds  that  State  sovereignty  is  only  to  be  controlled  by  1 
its  own  "feeling  of  justice";  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  ' 
controlled  at  all,  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feelings  is 
under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men  may  think  this 
ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  chosen  to  impose  control  on  State  sovereignties. 
There  are  those,  doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left 
without  restraint ;  but  the  Constitution  has  ordered  the  mat- 
ter differently.     To  make  war,  for  iusl&Ticfe,  v&  *xv  «ftvs»fc  *&- 


\ 
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sovereignty;  but  the  Constitution  declares  that  no  State 
shall  make  war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of 
sovereign  power;  but  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  coin  money. 
Again,  the  Constitution  says  that  no  sovereign  State  shall  be 
■  so  sovereign  as  to  make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it 
'  must  be  confessed,  are  a  control  on  the  State  sovereignty  of 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  States,  which  does 
not  arise  "  from  her  own  feelings  of  honorable  justice." 
The   opinion   referred  to,  therefore,  is  in   defiance   of   the 

plainest  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

It  so  happens  that,  at  the  very  moment,  when  South 
Carolina  resolves  that  the  tariff  laws  are  unconstitutional, 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  reverse. 
They  hold  those  laws  to  be  both  highly  proper  and  strictly 
constitutional.  And  now,  sir,  how  does  the  honorable  mem- 
ber propose  to  deal  with  this  case  ? 

In  Carolina,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation; 
Carolina,  therefore,  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  du- 
ties. In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  both  clearly  constitutional  and 
highly  expedient ;  and  there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And 
yet  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a 
Constitution,  too,  which  contains  an  express  provision,  as  it 
happens,  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  States.  Does 
not  this  approach  absurdity? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent 
of  either  of  the  States,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of 
sand?  Are  we  not  thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the 
old  Confederation  ? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four-and-twenty  interpreters 
of  constitutional  law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself, 
and  none  with  authority  to  bind  any  body  else,  and  this  con- 
stitutional law  the  only  bond  of  their  union!  What  is  such 
a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection  during  pleasure,  or, 
to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during  feeling  ?  And 
that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  estab- 
lished the  Constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the  State  govern- 
ments  

•^  I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  Sir,  Whence  is  this  supposed  right 

of  the  States  derived  ?     Where  do  they  find  the  power  to 

interfere    with   the  laws  ot  t\\e,  \5tv\cy&>     ^v^vV^  opinion 

which  the  honorable  genl\emau  w\^\v\Va\tv^  \s  *  \\tfC\wA^\\A*A. 
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in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin  of 
this  government,  and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands. 
y\  hold  it  to  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the  people ; 
/  those  who  administer  it,  responsible  to  the  people;  and  it- 
[  self  capable  of  beink  amended  and  modified,  just  as  the  peo-  j 
I  pie  may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly 
^'emanating  froiri  the  people  as  the  State  governments.  It  is 
created  for  one  purpose  J\the  State  governments  for  another. 
It  has  its  own  powers,  the^have  theirs.  There  is  no  more 
authority  with  them  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, than  with  Congress  to  arrest  the  operation  of  their 
laws.  We  are  here  to  administer  a  Constitution  emanating^ 
immediately  from  the  people,  and  trusted  by  them  to  our  ad—^ 
ministration.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  the  State  governments^ 
It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  argument,  that  certain  acts  of 
the  State  legislatures  are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this 
body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  State  powers,  a  part 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  Constitution  itself,  have  imposed  on  the  State 
legislatures  ;  and  which  they  might  have  left  to  be  performed 
elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit.  So  they  have  left  the  choice 
of  President  with  electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the 
proposition  that  this  whole  government,  President,  Sen- 
ate, and  House  of  Representatives  is  a  popular  government. 
It  leaves  it  still  all  its  popular  character.  The  governor  of 
a  State  (in  some  of  the  States)  is  chosen,  not  directly  by  the 
people,  but  by  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing,  among  other  duties,  that  of  electing 
a  governor.  Is  the  government  of  the  State,  on  that  account, 
not  a  popular  government  ?  This  government,  Sir,  is  the. 
independent  offspring  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  not  the 
creature  of  State  legislatures;  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth 
must  be  told,  the  people  brought  it  into  existence,  established 
it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  it,  for  the  very  purpose, 
amongst  others,  of  imposing  certain  salutary  restraints  on 
State  sovereignties.  The  States  cannot  now  make  war  ;  they  ■ 
cannot  contract  alliances  ;  they  cannot  make,  each  for  itself, 
separate  regulations  of  commerce ;  they  cannot  lay  imposts ; 
they  cannot  coin  money.  If  this  Constitution,  Sir,  be  the  j 
creature  of  State  legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  vfeaX'^Vaa^v 
obtained  a  strange  control  over  the  voW&qtis  o\  \\&  cx*afcss«^  \ 
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The  people,  then,  Sir,  erected  this  government.  They  / 
gave  it  a  Constitution,  and  in  that  Constitution  they  have 
enumerated  the  powers  which  they  bestow  on  it.  They 
have  made  it  a  limited  government.  They  have  defined  its 
authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such-  J 
powers  as  are  granted  ;  and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  re-  . 
served  to  the  States,  or  the  people.  But,  Sir*  they  have  not 
stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished 
but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  no  limitation  so  precise,  as 
to  exclude  all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  shall  construe  this 
grant  of  the  people  ?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will,  where 
it  may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful  ?  With  whom- 
do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers 
of  the  government  ?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in  the 
fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  government  itself, 
in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the 
main  design,  for  which  the  whole  Constitution  was  framed 
and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that  should  not 
be  obliged  to  act  through  State  agency,  or  depend  on  State 
opinion  or  State  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite 
enough  of  that  kind  of  government  under  the  Confederation. 
Under  that  system,  the  legal  action,  the  application  of  law 
to  individuals,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  States.  Congress 
could  only  recommend  ;  their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force, 
till  the  States  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in- 
that  condition  still  ?  Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  dis- 
cretion and  State  construction  ?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain 
will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  Constitution  under  which 

i  we>it. 

J-^but,  Sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  a  proper,  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling 
questions  of  constitutional  law.  There  are  in  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  and  restrictions  on  these 
powers.  There  are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  States.  Some 
authority  must,  therefore,  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ulti- 
mate jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of 
these  grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The  Constitu- 
tion  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and  established   that 

authority.     How  has  it  accort\p\\s>Y\fc&  \.Vvvs>  ^reaX  wA  «sskc&v&! 

end  ?    By  declaring,  Sir,  that  "  the  Constitution  and  ike  taw* 
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4)f  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the 
-supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
4>f  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding^^    * 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
clared. The  people  so  will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid 
which  comes  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  or  any  law  of 
the  United  States  passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  But  who  shall 
decide  this  question  of  interference  ?  To  whom  lies  the  last 
appeal  ?  This,  Sir,  the  Constitution  itself  decides  also,  by 
declaring,  "///#/  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States?' 
These  two  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground.  Thgy  are,  in 
truth,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  !  With  these  it  is  a  govern- 
ment, without  them  a  confederation.  In  pursuance  of  these 
clear  and  express  provisions,  Congress  established,  at  its 
very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode  for  carrying 
them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing  all  questions  of  consti- 
tutional power  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  then,  Sir,  became  a  government.  It  then  had  the  means 
of  self-protection  ;  and  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  been  now  among  things  which  are  past.  Having 
constituted  the  government,  and  declared  its  powers,  the 
people  have  further  said,  that,  since  somebody  must  decide 
on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  government  shall  itself 
decide  ;  subject,  always,  like  other  popular  governments,  to 
its  responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now,  Sir,  I  repeat,  how 
is  it  that  a  State  legislature  acquires  any  power  to  interfere  ? 
Who,  or  what  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  the  people : 
4<  We,  who  are  your  agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will 
undertake  to  decide,  that  your  other  agents  and  servants, 
appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose,  have  transcended  the 
authority  you  gave  them  !  "  The  reply  would  be,  I  think, 
not  impertinent, — "  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another's 
servants  ?     To  their  own  masters*  they  stand  or  fall." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  legislatures  altogether.  It 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  say, 
that,  in  an  extreme  case,  a  State  government  may  protect 
the  people  from  intolerable  oppression.  Sir,  in  such  a  case  . 
the  people  might  protect  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the 
State  governments.     Such  a  case  w&TxattXs  xtN'AvsJCvycv 
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To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me 
to  repeat  again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers 
for  the  government  by  forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  ad* 
mit  that  it  is  a  government  of  strictly  limited  powers ;  of 
enumerated,  specified,  and  particularized  powers ;  and  that 
whatsoever  is  not  granted,  is  withheld.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  however  the  grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed* 
its  limit  and  extent  may  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt; 
and  the  general  government  would  be  good  for  nothing,  it 
would  be  incapable  of  long  existing,  if  some  mode  had  not 
been  provided  in  which  those  doubts  as  they  should  arise* 
might  be  peaceably  but  authoritatively,  solved 

But,  Sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  are  the  grounds 
of  it  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unitfid  States  is  not  unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  pres- 
ent form  no  longer  than  the  people  who  established  it  shall 
choose  to  continue  it.  If  they  shall  become  convinced  that 
they  have  made  an  injudicious  or  inexpedient  partition  and 
distribution  of  power  between  the  State  governments  and 
the  general  government,  they  can  alter  that   distribution  at 

will 

...  .1  profess,  Sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union 
we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and  dig- 
nity abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That 
Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues, 
in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and 
ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  in- 
terests immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang- 
forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has 
teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings;  and 
although  our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider, 
and  our  population  spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not- 
outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a 
impious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness. 
*  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  Sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,. 
to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  m  the  dark  recess  behind.  I 
have  not  coolly  weighed  the  cY\av\cfcs  ol  ^x^^xsvc^X^^.^ 
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when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asun- 
der. I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  preci- 
pice of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard 
him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  government, 
whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not 
how  the  Union  may  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  should  be 
broken  up  and  destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts  we  have 
high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for 
us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate 
the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day  at  least  that  curtain  may 
not  rise  !  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind  !  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold 
for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shin- 
ing on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once 
glorious  Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belliger- 
ent; on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be, 
in  fraternal  blood!  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering 
glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic, 
now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high 
advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  -polluted,  not  a  single  star  ob- 
scured, bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory 
as  "  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  "  nor  those  other  words  of  delu- 
sion and  folly,  "  Liberty  first  and  Union  afterwards  " ;  but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blaz- 
ing on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart, — Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable  ! — Daniel 
Webster,  Works,  III.,  317-342  passim. 

5— 1830,  Jan.  27.    Webster's  Concluding  Remarks. 

A  few  words,  Mr.  President,  on  this  constitutional  argu- 
ment, which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  labored  to  recon* 
struct. 

His  argument  consists  of  two  propositions  and  an  infer- 
ence.    His  propositions  are, — 

/.   That  the  -Constitution  is  a  com\>acX.Y>s.VNWcv  ^&  <5&a\K&. 
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2.  That  a  compact  between  two,  with  authority  reserved 
to  one  to  interpret  its  terms,  would  be  a  surrender  to  that 
one  of  all  power  whatever. 

3.  Therefore,  (such  is  his  inference),  the  General  Govern- 
ment does  not  possess  the  authority  to  construe  its  own 
powers. 

Now,  Sir,  who  does  not  see,  without  the  aid  of  exposition 
or  detection,  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  this  so 
elaborate  and  systematic  argument. 

The  Constitution,  it  is  said,  is  a  compact  between  States  ; 
the  States,  then,  and  the  States  only,  are  parties  to  the  com- 
pact. How  comes  the  general  government  itself  a  party  ? 
Upon  the  honorable  gentleman's  hypothesis,  trie  general 
government  is  the  result  of  the  compact,  the  creature  of  the 
compact,  not  one  of  the  parties  to  it.  Yet  the  argument,  as 
the  gentleman  has  now  stated  it,  makes  the  government  it- 
self one  of  its  own  creators.  It  makes  it  a  party  to  that 
compact  to  which  it  owes  its  own  existence. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Constitution  on  the  basisV)f 
a  compact,  the  gentleman  considers  the  States  as  parlies  to 
that  compact ;  but  as  soon  as  his  compact  is  made,  then  he 
chooses  to  consider  the  general  government,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  that  compact,  not  its  offspring,  but  one  of  its 
parties  ;  and  so,  being  a  party,  without  the  power  of  judging 
on  the  terms  of  compact.  Pray,  Sir,  in  what  school  is  such 
reasoning  as  this  taught? 

If  the  whole  of  the  gentleman's  main  propositions  were 
conceded  to  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  States, 
the   inferences   which   he   draws  from   that  proposition    are 
,    warranted  by  no  just  reasoning.     If  the   Constitution   be  a 
(fr   compact  between  States,  still  that  Constitution,  or  that  com- 
pact,  has  established  a  government    with   certain  powers; 
and   whether    it    be  one  of  those    powers,    that    it    shall 
construe    and    interpret  for  itself    the    terms   of  the   com- 
pact  in    doubtful  cases,    is    a    question  which  can  only  be 
decided   by  looking   to    the    compact,  and    inquiring   what 
provisions  it  contains  on    this   point.     Without  any  incon- 
sistency  with   natural    reason,    the   government   even    thus 
created  might  be  trusted  with  U\\s  \>ower  of  construction. 
The  extent  of  its  powers,  tViex^oie,  mw^  ^6\\  \*t  vragcx  Vst 
in  the  instrument  itseH. 
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If  the  old  Confederation  had  contained  a  clause,  declar- 
ing that  resolutions  of  the  Congress  should  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  any  State  law  or  constitution  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  and  that  a  committee  of  Congress,  or 
any  other  body  created  by  it,  should  possess  judicial  powers, 
■extending  to  all  cases  arising  under  resolutions  of  Congress, 
then  the  power  of  ultimate  decision  would  have  been  vested 
in  Congress  under  the  confederation,  although  that  confeder- 
ation was  a  compact  between  States  ;  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son ;  that  it  would  have  been  competent  to  the  States,  who 
alone  were  parties  to  the  compact,  to  agree  who  should 
decide  in  cases  of  dispute  arising  on  the  construction  of  the 
•compact. 

For  the  same  reason,  Sir,  if  I  were  now  to  concede  to  the 
gentleman  his  principal  proposition,  namely,  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  a  compact  between  States,  the  question  would  still 
be,  What  provision  is  made,  in  this  compact,  to  settle  points 
of  disputed  construction,  or  contested  power,  that  shall  come 
into  controversy?  And  this  question  would  still  be  an- 
swered, and  conclusively  answered  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

While  the  gentleman  is  contending  against  construction, 
he  himself  is  setting  up  the  most  loose  and  dangerous  con- 
struction. The  Constitution  declares,  that  the  laws  of Con- 
gress passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  construction  is  necessary  here. 
It  declares,  also,  with  equal  plainness  and  precision,  that 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  every 
case  arising  under  the  law  of  Congress.  This  needs  no  con- 
struction. Here  is  a  law,  then,  which  is  declared  to  be 
supreme ;  and  here  is  a  power  established,  which  is  to  inter- 
pret that  law.  Now,  Sir,  how  has  the  gentleman  met  this  ? 
Suppose  the  Constitution  to  be  a  compact,  yet  here  are  its 
terms;  and  how  does  the  gentleman  get  rid  of  them  ?  He 
cannot  argue  the  seal  off  the  bond,  nor  the  words  out  of  the 
instrument.  Here  they  are  ;  what  answer  does  he  give  to 
them  ?  None  in  the  world,  Sir,  except,  that  the  effect  of  this 
-would  be  to  place  the  States  in  a  condition  of  inferiority; 
and  that  it  results  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  being 
no  superior,  that  the  parties  must  be  their  own  judges ! 
Thus  closely  and  cogently  does,  the  honorable  gentleman 
reason  on  the  words  of  the  Constitution.    The  ^ewtlemaxi 
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says,  if  there  be  such  a  power  of  final  decision  in  the  general 
government,  he  asks  for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well, 
Sir,  I  show  him  the  grant.  I  turn  him  to  the  very  words.  I 
show  him  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are  made  supreme ;  and 
that  the  judicial  power  extends,  by  express  words,  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  laws.  Instead  of  answering  this,  he 
retreats  into  the  general  reflection,  that  it  must  result  from 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  States,  being  parties,  must 
judge  for  themselves. 

I  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  Constitution  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  creature  of  the  State  governments,  it  might  be 
modified,  interpreted,  or  construed  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure. But,  even  in  that  case,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  agree.  One  alone  could  not  interpret  it  conclusively; 
one  alone  could  not  construe  it ;  one  alone  could  not  modify 
it.  Yet  the  gentleman's  doctrine  is,  that  Carolina  alone 
may  construe  and  interpret  that  compact  which  equally 
binds  all,  and  gives  equal  rights  to  all. 

So,  then,  Sir,  even  supposing  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
compact  between*  the  States,  the  gentleman's  doctrine,  never- 
theless, is  not  maintainable ;  because,  first,  the  general 
government  is  not  a  party  to  that  compact,  but  a  gowrnment 
established  by  it,  and  vested  by  it  with  the  powers  of  trying 
and  deciding  doubtful  questions ;  and  secondly,  because,  if 
the  Constitution  be  regarded  as  a  compact,  not  one  State 
only,  but  all  the  States,  are  parties  to  that  compact,  and  one 
can  have  no  right  to  fix  upon  it  her  own  peculiar  construc- 
tion. 

So  much,  Sir,  for  the  argument,  even  if  the  premises  of  the 
gentleman  were  granted,  or  could  be  proved.  But,  Sir,  the 
gentleman  has  failed  to  maintain  his  leading  proposition. 
He  has  not  shown,  it  cannot  be  shown,  that  the  Constitution 
is  a  compact  between  State  governments.  The  Constitu- 
tion, itself,  in  its  very  front,  refutes  that  idea;  it  declares 
that  it  is  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  So  far  from  saying  that  it  is  established  by  the 
governments  of  the  several  States,  it  does  not  even  say  that 
it  is  established  by  the  people  of  the  several  States ;  but  it 
pronounces  that  it  is  established  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  aggregate.  The  gentleman  says,  it  must  mean. 
no  more  than  the  people  of  the  several  States.     Doubtless* 
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the  people  of  the  several  States,  taken  collectively,  constitute 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  is  in  this,  their  collect* 
ive  capacity,  it  is  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  they^ 
established  the  Constitution.  So  they  declare ;  and  words. 
cannot  be  plainer  than  the  words  used. 

When  the  gentleman  says  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  v 

between  the  States,  he  uses  language  exactly  applicable  to 

.  the  old  Confederation.     He  speaks  as  if  he  were  in  Con- 

1  gress  before  1789.     He  describes   fully  that   old  state   of 

;  things  then  existing.     The  Confederation  was,  in  strictness, 

;'  a  compact ;  the  States,   as  States,  were  parties  to  it.     We 

had    no   other  general  government.      But  that   was   found 

insufficient  and  inadequate  to  the  public  exigencies.     The 

.  people  were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  undertook  to  establish 

;  a  better.     They  undertook  to  form    a  general  government^ 

;  which  should  stand  on   a  new  basis  ;  not  a  confederacy,  not 

j  a  league,  not  a  compact  between  States,  but  a  Constitution  ,- 

i'a  popular  government,  founded  in  popular  election,  directly 

responsible   to   the    people    themselves,    and   divided    into 

branches   with  prescribed    limits   of   power,  and  prescribed 

•/  duties.     They  ordained  such  a  government,  they  gave  it  the 

name  of  a.  Constitution,  and  therein   they  established  a  dis-' 

tribution  of  power  between    this,  their  general  government,. 

,and  their  several  State  governments.     When  they  become 

i dissatisfied  with  this  distribution,  they  can  alter  it.     Their 

[ own  power  over  their  own   instrument  remains.     But   until 

I  they  shall  alter  it,  it  must  stand  as  their  will,  and  is  equally  , 

ibinding  on  the  general  government  and  on  the  States.  1 

I     The  gentleman,  Sir,  finds  analogy  where  I  see  none.     He 

likens  it  to  the  case  of  a  treaty,  in  which,  there  being  no 

common  superior,  each  party  must  interpret  for  itself,  under 

its  own  obligation  of  good  faith.     But  this  is   not  a  treaty, 

but  a  constitution   of  government,  with  powers  to  execute 

itself,  and  fulfil  its  duties. 

I  admit,  Sir,  that  this  government  is  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances ;  that  is,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  a  check  on  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  a  check  on  the 
House,  and  the  President  a  check  on  both.  But  I  cannot 
comprehend  him,  or  if  I  do,  I  totally  differ  from  him,  when 
he  applies  the  notion  of  checks  and  balances  to  the  interfer- 
ence  of    different  governments.     He   argues,   that,   if    we 
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i 

transgress  our  constitutional  limits,  each  State,  as  a  State, 
tias  a  right  to  check  us.  Does  he  admit  the  converse  of  the 
proposition,  that  we  have  a  right  to  check  the  States?  The 
gentleman's  doctrines  would  give  us  a  strange  jumble  of 
authorities  and  powers,  instead  of  governments  of  separate 
and  defined  powers.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  think,  to 
avoid  this ;  and  to  keep  the  general  government  and  the 
State  government  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  avoiding  as 
•carefully  as  possible  every  kind  of  interference. 

Finally,  Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  that  the  States 
"will  only  interfere  by  their  power,  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  will  not  destroy  it,  they  will  not  impair  it ; 
they  will  only  save,  they  will  only  preserve,  they  will  only 
-strengthen  it !  Ah !  Sir,  this  is  but  the  old  story.  All 
regulated  governments,  all  free  governments,  have  been 
broken  by  similar  disinterested  and  well-disposed  interfer- 
ence. It  is  the  common  pretence.  But  I  take  leave  of  the 
subject. — Daniel  Webster,  Works,  III.,  343-347. 

^—1833,  Feb.  15,  16.       Calhoun's   Speech  oiT  the  . 

Force  Bill. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  by  an  express  provision  of 
the  constitution,  the  right  to  lay  imports.  The  State  has 
never  denied  or  resisted  this  right,  nor  even  thought  of  so  * 
<loing.  The  Government  has,  however,  not  been  contented 
with  exercising  this  power  as  she  has  a  right  to  do,  but  has 
gone  a  step  beyond  it,  by  laying  imposts,  not  for  revenue, 
but  protection.  This  the  State  considers  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power — highly  injurious  and  oppressive  to 
her  and  the  other  staple  States,  and  has,  accordingly,  met  it 

"with  the  most  determined  resistance 

There  is  another  misstatement,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
trove  rsy,.so  frequently  made  in  debate,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  mislead,  that  I  feel  bound  to  notice  it.     It  has  been  said 
that  South  Carolina  claims  the  right  to  annul  the  constitu- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  rebut  this  sup- 
posed claim,  the  gentleman  from   Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  has 
gravely  quoted  the  constitution,  to  prove  that  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  the  iaws  made  in  putsw^Tvce.  vYiexwA^  *.te  the  su- 
preme laws  of  the  land — as  it  the  State  c\*\m^N^\v£oX.\a 
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act  contrary  to  this  provisioj/of  the  constitution.  Nothing; 
can  be  more  erroneous :  her  object  is  not  to  resist  laws, 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  those  made  with- 
out its  authority,  and  which  encroached  on  her  reserved 
powers.  L  She  claims  not  even  the  right  of  judging  of  the 
delegated  powers,  but  of  those  that  are  reserved  ;  and  to  re- 
sist the  former,  when  they  encroach  upon  the  latter.  I  will 
pause  to  illustrate  this  point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegated  and  reserved, 
powers,  and  that  the  powers  reserved  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively.  The  powers,  then,  of  the  system  are 
divided  between  the  General  and  the  State  Governments; 
and  the  point  immediately  under  consideration  is,  whether  a 
State  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  of  its  reserved 
powers,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
'the  General  Government 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  a  division  of  power  > 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  division,  without  giving  an  equal 
right  to  each  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to- 
each.  Such  right  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  division  ;  and  that,  to  give  to  either  party  the  conclusive 
right  of  judging,  not  only  of  the  share  allotted  to  it,  but  of 
that  allotted  to  the  other,  is  to  annul  the  division,  and  to- 
confer  the  whole  power  on  the  party  vested  with  such  right* 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  constitution  has  conferred  or* 
the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  judging  between  the  States 
and  the  General  Government.  Those  who  make  this  objec- 
tion, overlook,  I  conceive,  an  important  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution. By  turning  to  the  10th  amended  article,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  reservation  of  power  to  the  States  is  not  only 
against  the  power,  delegated  to  Congress,  but  against  the 
United  States  themselves  ;  and  extends,  of  course,  as  well 
to  the  judiciary  as  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment  The   reservation   of  powers   to  the 

States  is,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  whole  ;  and  is  as  full 
against  the  judicial  as  it  is  against  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  of  the  Government.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
for  the  one  without  claiming  it  for  the  whole  ;  and  without, 
in  fact,  annulling  this  important  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion. . 

Against  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  coxvc\>\%\Nfc  n\k«  A^fe- 
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subject,  it  has  been  urged  that  this  power  is  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  Supreme  Court  by  that  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority.  I  believe  the  assertion  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
■any  foundation.  It  obviously  is  the  intention  of  the  consti- 
tution simply  to  make  the  judicial  power  commensurate  with 
the  law-making  and  treaty-making  powers;  and  to  vest  it 
with  the  right  of  applying  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the, 
treaties,  to  the  cases  which  might  arise  under  them ;  and  not 
to  make  it  the  judge  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 

treaties  themselves But   it  will   be   asked 

how  the  court  obtained  the  power  to  pronounce  a  law  or 
treaty  unconstitutional,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  that 
instrument.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  possesses  the  right ;  but 
I  can  by  no  means  concede  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
constitution.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Where  there  are  two  or  more  rules  established,  one  from  a 
higher,  the  other  from  a  lower  authority,  which  may  come 
into  conflict  in  applying  them  to  a  particular  case,  the  judge 
-cannot  avoid  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  superior  against 
the  inferior.  It  is  from  this  necessity,  and  this  alone,  that 
the  power  which  is  now  set  up  to  overrule  the  rights  of  the 
States  against  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution  was 
derived.  It  had  no  other  origin.  That  I  have  traced  it  to 
its  true  source,  will  be  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
power  which,  so  far  from  being  conferred  exclusively  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  is  insisted,  belongs  to  the  every  court — in- 

/ferior  or  superior — State  and  General — and  even  to  foreign 
courts. 
The  people  of  Carolina  believe  that  the  Union  is  a  union 
of  States,  and  not  of  individuals;  that  it  was  formed  by  the 
States,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  were 
bound  to  it  through  the  acts  of  their  several  States ;  that 
each  State  ratified  the  Constitution  for  itself,  and  that  it  was 
only  by  such  ratification  of  a  State  that  any  obligation  was 
imposed  upon  its  citizens.  Thus  believing,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Carolina  that  it  belongs  to  the  State  which 
has  imposed  the  obligation  to  declare,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
■extent  of  this  obligation,  as  far  as  her  citizens  are  concerned  ; 
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and  this  upon  the  plain  principles  which  exist  in  all  analogous 
cases  of  compact  between  sovereign  bodies.  On  this  principle 
the  people  of  the  State,  acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity  in 
convention,  precisely  as  they  did  in  the  adoption  of  their  own 
and  the  federal  constitution,  have  declared,  by  the  ordi- 
nance, that  the  acts  of  Congress  which  imposed  duties  under 
the  authority  to  lay  imposts,  were  acts  not  for  revenue,  as 
intended  by  the  Constitution,  but  for  protection,  and  there- 
fore null  and  void.  The  ordinance  thus  enacted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  themselves,  acting  as  a  sovereign  com- 
munity, is  as  obligatory  on  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  any 
portion  of  the  Constitution , 

The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  there  is, 
whether  nullification  is  a  peaceful  and  an  efficient  remedy 
against  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  General  Government, 
and  may  be  asserted,  as  such,  through  the  State  tribunals.. . 

Is  this  a  federal  union  ?  a  union  of  States,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  individuals  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  in  the  several 
States,  or  in  the  American  people  in  the  aggregate  ?  The 
very  language  which  we  are  compelled  to  use  when  speaking 
of  our  political  institutions,  affords  proof  conclusive  as  to  its 
real  character.  The  terms  union,  federal,  united,  all  imply 
a  combination  of  sovereignties,  a  confederation  of  States. 
They  never  apply  to  an  association  of  individuals.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  United  State  of  New- York,  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  of  Virginia  ?  Who  ever  heard  the  term  federal  or 
union  applied  to  the  aggregation  of  individuals  into  one  com- 
munity ?  Nor  is  the  other  point  less  clear — that  the  sover- 
eignty is  in  the  several  States,  and  that  our  system  is  a 
union  of  twenty-four  sovereign  powers,  under  a  constitutional 
compact,  and  not  of  a  divided  sovereignty  between  the 
States  severally  and  the  United  States?  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  I  maintain  that  sovereignty  is  in  its  nature 
indivisible.  It  is  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  speak  of  half  a  square,  or  half  of  a  tri- 
angle, as  of  half  a  sovereignty.  It  is  a  gross  error  to  con- 
found the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  with  sovereignty  itself, 
or  the  delegation  of  such  powers  with  the  surrender  of  them. 
A  sovereign  may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  exercised  by  as 
many  agents  as  he  may  think  proper,  under  such  conditions 
and  with   such  limitations  as  he  may  impose;  but  to  sur- 
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render  any  portion  of  his  sovereignity  to  another  is  to  anni-. 

hilate  the  whole 

As  great  as  these  objections  are,  they  be- 
come insignificant  in  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which,  by  a 
single  blow — by  treating  the  States  as  a  mere  lawless  mass  o£ 
individuals — prostrates  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitution. 
I  will  pass  over  the  minor  considerations,  and  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  great  point.  This  bill  proceeds  on  the  ground 
that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  this  country  belongs  to  the 
American  people,  as  forming  one  great  community,  and  re- 
gards the  States  as  mere  fractions  or  counties,  and  not  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Union  ;  having  no  more  right  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  Government  than  a  county  has  to* 
resist  the  authority  of  a  State ;  and  treating  such  resistance, 
as  the  lawless  acts  of  so  many  individuals,  without  possess- 
ing sovereignty  or  political  rights 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  are  told  that  the  Union  must  be 
preserved,  without  regard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it 
proposed  to  preserve  the  Union  ?  By  force !  X)oes  any 
man  in  his  senses  believe  that  this  beautiful  structure — this 
harmonious  aggregate  of  States,  produced  by  the  joint  con- 
sent of  all — can  be  preserved  by  force  ?  Its  very  introduc- 
tion will  be  certain  destruction  to  this  Federal  Union.  No, 
no.  You  cannot  keep  the  States  united  in  their  constitu- 
tional and  federal  bonds  by  force.  Force  may,  indeed,  hold 
the  parts  together,  but  such  union  would  be  the  bond  be- 
tween master  and  slave — a  union  of  exaction  on  one  side 

and  of  unqualified  obedience  on  the  other 

Has  reason  fled  from  our  borders  ?  Have  we  ceased  to- 
reflect  ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  by  force.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  the  bill,  should. 
it  pass,  cannot  be  enforced.  It  will  prove  only  a  blot  upon 
your  statute-book,  a  reproach  to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace  to- 
the  American  Senate.  I  repeat,  it  will  not  be  executed ;. 
it  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people,  and  open  their 
eyes  to  the  approach  of  despotism 

But  to  return  to  the  point  immediately  under  considera- 
tion. I  know  that  it  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  a  large 
majority  of  our  country,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  age,  that  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government 
is  the  government  of  the  majority,  acting  through  a  repre- 
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sentative  body,  without  check  or  limitation  on  its  power ; 
yet,  if  we  may  test  this  theory  by  experience  and  reason,  we 
shall  find  that,  so  far  from  being  perfect,  the  necessary 
tendency  of  all  governments,  based  upon  the  will  of  an  ab- 
solute majority,  without  constitutional  check  or  limitation  of 
power,  is  to  faction,  corruption,  anarchy,  and  despotism ; 
and  this,  whether  the  will  of  the  majority  be  expressed  di- 
rectly through  an  assembly  of  the  people  themselves,  or  by 
their  representatives.  I  know  that,  in  venturing  this  as- 
sertion, I  utter  what  is  unpopular  both  within  and  without 
these  walls  ;  but  where  truth  and  liberty  are  concerned,  such 
considerations  should  not  be  regarded.  I  will  place  the 
decision  of  this  point  on  the  fact  that  no  government  of  the 
kind,  among  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made,  has 
ever  endured  for  a  single  generation,  but,  on  the  contrary 
has  invariably  experienced  the  fate  which  I  have  assigned  to 

it 

To  understand  what  our  Government  is,  we 

must  look  to  the  constitution,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  minute  examination 
of  the  origin  and  source  of  its  powers :  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purposes  to  state,  what  I  do  fearlessly,  that  it  derived  its 
power  from  the  people  of  the  separate  States,  each  ratifying 
by  itself,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own  separate  majority, 
through  its.  separate  convention, — the  concurrence  of  the 
majorities  of  the  several  States  forming  the  constitution  ; — 
thus  taking  the  sense  of  the  whole  by  that  of  the  several 
parts,  representing  the  various  interests  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  was  this  concurring  and  perfect  majority  which 
formed  the  constitution,  and  not  that  majority  which  would 
consider  the  American  people  as  a  single  community,  and 
which,  instead  of  representing  fairly  and  fully  the  interests 
of  the  whole,  would  but  represent,  as  has  been  stated,  the 

interests  of  the  stronger  section 

In  administering  the  delegated  powers,  the  constitution 
provides,  very  properly,  in  order  to  give  promptitude  and 
-efficiency,  that  the  Government  shall  be  organized  upon  the 
principle  of  the  absolute  majority,  or,  rather,  of  two  abso- 
lute majorities  combined :  a  majority  of  the  States  consid- 
ered as  bodies  politic,  which  prevails  in  this  body;  and  a 
majority  of   the  people  of   the  States,  estimated  in  federal 
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numbers,  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  A  combination 
of  the  two  prevails  in  the  choice  of  the  President,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  appointment  of  Judges,  they  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  thus  that  the  concurring  and  the  absolute  majorities  are 
combined  in  one  complex  system  :  the  one  in  forming  the 
constitution,  and  the  other  in  making  and  executing  the 
laws ;  thus  beautifully  blending  the  moderation,  justice,  and 
equity  of  the  former,  and  more  perfect  majority,  with  the 

promptness  and  energy  of  the  latter,  but  less  perfect 

In  estimating  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  our  sys- 
tem, which  depends,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  right  of  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  a  State,  we  must  not  omit  to  take 
into  consideration  the  amending  power,  by  which  new  powers 
may  be  granted,  or  any  derangement  of  the  system  corrected,, 
by  the  concurring  assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  States ;  and 
thus,  in  the  same  degree,  strengthening  the  power  of  re- 
pairing any  derangement  occasioned  by  the  eccentric  action 
of  a  State.  In  fact,  the  power  of  interposition,  fairly  under- 
stood, may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  appeal  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  General  Government,  the  joint  agent 
of  all  the  States,  to  the  States  themselves to  be  de- 
cided under  the  amending  power,  by  the  voice  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  as  the  highest  power  known  under  the 

system — John  C.  Calhoun,  Works,  II,  198— 

260  passim. 

7—1833,  Feb.  16.    Webster's  Reply  to  Calhoun. 

The  first  two  resolutions  of  the  honorable 

member  affirm  these  propositions,  viz  : — 

1.  That  the  political  system  under  which  we  live',  and  un- 
der which  Congress  is  now  assembled,  is  a  compact,  to  which 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  as  separate  and  sovereign 
communities,  are  the  parties. 

2.  That  these  sovereign  parties  have  a  right  to  judge,, 
each  for  itself,  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Constitution  by- 
Congress  ;  and,  in  case  of  such  violation,  to  choose,  each  for 
itself,  its  own  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

It  is  true,  Sir,  that  the  honorable  member  calls  this  a 
41  constitutional  "  compact ;  but  still  he  affirms  it  to  be  a  com- 


c, 
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pact  between  sovereign  States/  What  precise  meaning  then, 
does  he  attach  to  the  term  cdnstitutionai 7  When  applied  to 
compacts  between  sovereign  States  the  term  constitutional 
affixes  to  the  word  compact  no  definite  idea 

Sir,  I  must  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman, 

that,  in  our  American  political  grammar,  Constitution  is  a. 
noun  substantive  ;  it  imparts  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  itself; 
and  it  is  not  to  lose  its  importance  and  dignity,  it  is  not  to- 
be  turned  into  a  poor,  ambiguous,  senseless,  unmeaning  ad- 
jective, for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  any  new  set  of 
political  notions 

The  first  resolution  declares  that  the  people  of  the  several 
States  "acceded"  to  the  Constitution, or  to  the  constitutional 
compact,  as  it  is  called.  This  word  "  accede,"  not  found 
either  in  the  Constitution  itself,  or  in  the  ratification  of  it  by 
any  one  of  the  States,  has  been  chosen  for  use  here,  doubt- 
less, not  without  a  well  considered  purpose. 

The  natural  converse  of  accession  is  secession  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  it  is  stated  that  the  people  of  the  States  acceded 
to  the  union,  it  may  be  more  plausibly  argued  that  they  may 
secede  from  it.  If,  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  nothing 
was  done  but  acceding  to  a  compact,  nothing  would  seem 
necessary,  in  order  to  break  it  up,  but  to  secede  from  the 

same  compact.     But  the  term  is  wholly  out  of  place 

Inasmuch  as  they  were  already  in  union,  they  did  not  speak 
of  acceding  to  the  new  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  of  rati- 
fying and  confirming  them 

Therefore,  Sir,  since  any  State,  before  she  can  prove  her 
right  to  dissolve  the  Union,  must  show  her  authority  to  undo> 
what  has  been  done,  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  secede,  on  the 
ground  that  she  and  tke  other  States  have  done  nothing  but 
accede.  Shb  must  show  that  she  has  a  right  to  reverse  what 
has  been  ordained,  to  unsettle  and  overthrow  what  has  been 
established,  to  reject  what  the  people  have  adopted,  and  to 
break  up  what  they  have  ratified  ;  because  these  are  the  terms, 
which  express  the  transactions  which  have  actually  taken 
place.  In  other  words,  she  must  show  her  right  to  make  a 
revolution \ 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  events  which  must 
be  preceded  by  its  own  destruction.  Secession,  therefore,, 
since  it  must  bring  these  consequences  with  it,  is  revolu- 
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tionary,  and  nullification  is  equally  revolutionary. 
What  is  revolution  ?  Why,  Sir,  that  is  revolution  which 
overturns,  or  controls,  or  successfully  resists  the  existing 
public  authority;  that  which  arrests  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power;  that  which  introduces  a  new  paramount  au- 
thority into  the  rule  of  the  State.  Now>  Sir,  this  is  the  pre- 
cise object  of  nullification.  It  attempts  to  supersede  the 
suprerrle  legislative  authority.  It  arrests  the  arm  of  the 
-executive  magistrate.  It  interrupts  the  exercise  of  the  accus- 
tomed judicial  power.  Under  the  name  of  an  ordinance,  it 
declares  null  and  void,  within  the  State,  all  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Is  not  this  revolutionary?  Sir,  so 
soon  as  this  oidinance  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  a  revolu- 
tion will  have  commenced  in  South  Carolina.  She  will  have 
thrown  off  the  authority  to  which  her  citizens  have  hereto- 
fore been  subject.  She  will  have  declared  her  own  opinions 
and  her  own  will  to  be  above  the  laws  and  above  the  power 
of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  their  administration.  If  she 
makes  good  these  declarations,  she  is  revolutionized 

Mr.  President,  the  alleged  right  of  a  State  to  decide  con- 
stitutional questions  for  herself  necessarily  leads  to  force, 
because  other  States  must  have  the  same  right,  and  because 
different  States  will  decide  differently;  and  when  these 
questions  arise  between  States,  if  there  be  no  superior  power, 
they  can  be  decided  only  by  the  law  of  force.  On  entering 
into  the  Union  the  people  of  each  State  gave  up  a  part  of 
their  own  power  to  make  laws  for  themselves,  in  considera- 
tion that,  as  to  common  objects,  they  should  have  a  part  in 
making  laws  for  other  States.  In  other  words,  the  people  of 
all  the  States  agreed  to  create  a  common  government  to  be 
conducted  by  common  counsels 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  doctrine.  Be- 
ginning with  the  original  error,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  nothing  but  a  compact  between  sovereign 
States ;  asserting,  in  the  next  step,  that  each  State  has  a 
right  to  be  its  own  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  obliga- 
tions, and  consequently  of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  of 
Congress  ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  it  may  oppose  whatever  it 
sees  fit  to  declare  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  decides  for 
itself  on  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress, — the  argument 

\  arrives  at  once  at  the  conclusion,  that  what  a  State  dissents 

\ 

■■  \ 
v 
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from,  it  may  nullify ;  what  it  opposes,  it  may  oppose  by  force  - 
what  it  decides  for  itself,  it  may  execute  by  its  own  power; 
and  that,  in  short,  it  is  itself  supreme  over  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  and  supreme  over  the  decisions  of  the  national 
judicature  ;  supreme  over  the  constitution  of  the  country^ 
supreme  over  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  However  it 
seeks  to  protect  itself  against  these  plain  inferences,  by  say- 
ing that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  and  that  it  only 
opposes  such  laws  as  are  unconstitutional,  yet  this  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  vary  the  result ;  since  it  insists  on  de- 
ciding this  question  for  itself ;  and,  in  opposition  to  reason 
and  argument,  in  opposition  to  practice  and  experience,  in 
opposition  to  the  judgment  of  others,  having  an  equaL 
right  to  judge,  it  says,  only,  "  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  my 
opinion  shall  be  my  law,  and  I  will  support  it  by  my  own 
strong  hand.  I  denounce  the  law;  I  declare  it  unconstitu- 
tional ;  that  is  enough  ;  it  shall  not  be  executed.  Men  in 
arms  are  ready  to  resist  its  execution.  An  attempt  to  en- 
force it  shall  cover  the  land  with  blood.  Elsewhere  it  may 
be  binding ;  but  here  it  is  trampled  under  foot." 

This,  Sir,  is  practical  nullification. 

And  now,  Sir,  against  all  these  theories  and  opinions,  I 
maintain, — 

1.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
league,  confederacy,  or  compact  between  the  people  of  the 
several  States  in  their  sovereign  capacities  ;  but  a  govern- 
ment proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and 
creating  direct  relations  between  itself  and  individuals. 

2.  That  no  State  authority  has  power  to  dissolve  these  re- 
lations ;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but  revolution ;  and 
that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secessions 
without  revolution. 

3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law  consisting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  acts  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  of  it,  and  treaties ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable 
of  assuming  the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity,  Con- 
gress must  judge  of,  and  finally  interpret,  this  supreme  law 
so  often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pass  acts  of  legislation  ;  and  in 
cases  capable  of  assuming,  and  actually  assuming,  the  char- 
acter of  a  suit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  final  interpreter.  ^ 
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4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  State  to  abrogate,  annul,  or 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within 
her  limits,  on  the  ground  that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is 
unconstitutional,  is  a  direct  usurpation  on  the  just  powers  of 
the  general  government,  and  on  the  equal  rights  of  other 
States  ;  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  proceed- 
ing essentially  revolutionary  in  its  character  and  tendency. 

Whether  the  Constitution  be  a  compact  between  States  in 
their  sovereign  capacities,  is  a  question  which  must  be 
mainly  argued  from    what   is  contained  in   the  instrument 

itself It  declares  itself  a  Constitution.     What  is 

a  Constitution  1     Certainly  not   a   league,  compact,  or   con- 
federacy, but  a  fundamental  law 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  plainest  account 
of  the  establishment  of  this  government  presents  the  most 
just  and  philosophical  view  of  its  foundation.  The  people 
of  the  several  States  had  their  separate  State  governments ; 
and  between  the  States  there  also  existed  a  Confederation. 
With  this  condition  of  things  the  people  were  not  satisfied, 
as  the  Confederation  had  been  found  not  to  fulfill  its  in- 
tended objects.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  erect  a  new, 
common  government,  which  should  possess  certain  definite 
powers,  such  as  regarded  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States,  and  to  be  formed  upon  the  general  model  of 
American  constitutions.  This  proposal  was  assented  to, 
and  an  instrument  was  presented  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States  for  their  consideration.  They  approved  it,  and 
agreed  to  adopt  it,  as  a  Constitution.  They  executed  that 
agreement ;  they  adopted  the  Constitution  as  a  Constitution, 
and  henceforth  it  must  stand  as  a  Constitution  until  it  shall 
be  altogether  destroyed 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  and  no  ingenuity  of  argument, 
no  subtilty  of  distinction  can  evade  it,  that,  as  to  certain  pur- 
poses, the  people  of  the  United  States  are  one  people. 
They  .  are  one  in  making  war,  and  one  in  making  peace  ; 
they  are  one  in  regulating  commerce,  and  one  in  laying 
duties  of  imposts.  The  very  end  and  purpose  of  the  Consti- 
tution was,  to  make  them  one  people  in  these  particulars;  and 
it  has  effectually  accomplished  its  object. 

But,  sir,  let  us  go  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, let  us  open  the  journal  of  the  Convention  itself,  .and 
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^we  shall  see  that  the  very  first  resolution  which  the  Conven- 
tion adopted,  was,  "  That  a  national  government  ought 

TO  BE  ESTABLISHED,  CONSISTING  OF  A  SUPREME    LEGISLATURE, 
JUDICIARY,  AND  EXECUTIVE." 

This  itself  completely  negatives  all  idea  of  league,  and 
compact,  and  confederation.  Terms  could  not  be  chosen' 
more  fit  to  express  an  intention  to  establish  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  to  banish  for  ever  ail  notion  of  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  States 

Among  all  the  other  ratifications,  there  is  not  one  which 
speaks  of  the  Constitution  as  a  compact  between  States. 
Those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  express  the 
transaction,  in  my  opinion,  with  {sufficient  accuracy.  They 
recognize  the  Divine  goodness  "  in  affording  the  people  of 
the  United  States  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  an 
explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  by  assenting  to 
and  ratifying  a  new  Constitution."  You  will  observe,  Sir, 
that  it  is  the  people,  and  not  the  States,  who  have  entered 
into  this  compact ;  and  it  is  the  people  of  all  the  United 
States 

Finally,  sir,  how  can  any  man  get  over  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  itself  ? — "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Jo  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution."  These  words 
must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  they  must  be 
obliterated  from  the  parchment  on  which  they  are  written, 
before  any  human  ingenuity  or  human  argument  can  remove 
the  popular  basis  on  which  that  Constitution  rests,  and  turn 
the  instrument  into  a  mere  compact  between  sovereign 
States. 

The  second  proposition,  Sir,  which  I  propose  to  maintain 
is,  that  no  State  authority  can  dissolve  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  indi- 
viduals ;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  these  relations  but  -revo- 
lution ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
secession  without  revolution.  All  this  follows,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  as  a  just  consequence,  if  it  be  first  proved  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  government  proper, 
owing  protection  to  individuals,  and  entitled  to  their  obe- 
dience. 

The  people,  Sir,  in  every  State,  live  under  two  govern- 
ments.    They  owe  obedience  to  both.     These  governments, 
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though  distinct,  are  not  adverse.  Each  has  its  separate 
I  sphere,  and  its  peculiar  powers  and  duties.  It  is  not  a  con- 
'  test  between  two  sovereigns  for  the  same  power,  like  the 
wars  of  rival  houses  in  England;  nor  is  it  a  dispute  between* 
a  government  de  facto  and  a  government  de  jure.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  division  of  powers  between  two  governments,  made 
by  the  people,  to  whom  both  are  responsible.  Neither  can 
dispense  with  the  duty  which  individuals  owe  to  the  other ; 
neither  can  call  itself  master  of  the  other:  the  people  are 
masters  of  both .. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  there  is  a 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  consisting  of  the  Constitution,  acts 
of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  public 
treaties.  This  will  not  be  denied,  because  such  are  the 
very  words  of  the  Constitution.  But  I  contend,  further, 
that  it  rightfully  belongs  to  Congress,  and  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  to  settle  the  construction  of  this  supreme 
law,  in  doubtful  cases.  This  is  denied  ;  and  here  arises  the 
great  practical  question,  Who  is  to  construe  finally  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  ?.....* 

/  And  in  regard,  Sir,  to  the  judiciary,  the  Constitution  is  still 
im  more  express  and  emphatic.  It  declares  that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties ; 
that  there  shall  be  one  Supreme  Court,  and  that  this  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  these 
cases,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  Congress  may  make. 
It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  generality  of  these  words. 
If  a  case  arises  under  the  Constitution,  that  is,  if  a  case 
arises  depending  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  it.  It  reaches 
the  case,  the  question;  it  attaches  the  power  of  the  nation nl 
judicature  to  the  case  itself,  in  whatever  court  it  may  arise  or 
exist;  and  in  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  ju- 
risdiction over  all  courts  whatever.  No  language  could  pro- 
vide with  more  effect  and  precision  than  is  here  done,  fqr 
subjecting  constitutional  questions  to  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court 

Sir,  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  nullification  reject, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  great  principle  of  all  republican 
liberty ;  that  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern.     In  matters  of 
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common  concern,  the  judgment  of  a  majority  must  stand  as 
a  judgment  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  law  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  if  we  do  not  act  upon 
it,  there  is  no  possibility  of  maintaining  any  government  but 
despotism.  We  hear  loud  and  repeated  denunciations  against 
what  is  called  majority  government.  It  is  declared,  with 
much  warmth,  that  a  majority  government  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  the  United  States.  What,  [then,  do  gentlemen 
wish  ?  Do  they  wish  to  establish  a  minority  government  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  subject  the  will  of  the  many  to  the  will  of 
the  few?  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  spoken  of  absolute  majorities  and  majorities  concurrent ; 
language  wholly  unknown  to  our  Constitution,  and  to  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  affix  definite  ideas.  As  far  as  I  understand 
it,  it  would  teach  us  that  the  absolute  majority  may  be  found 
in  Congress,  but  the  majority  concurrent  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  States ;  that  is  to  say,  Sir,  stripping  the  matter  of  this 
novelty  of  phrase,  that  the  dissent  of  one  or  more  States,  as 
States,  renders  void  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  Congress, 
so  far  as  that  Stajte  is  concerned.  And  so  this  doctrine, 
running  but  a  short  career,  like  other  dogmas  of  the  day, 
terminates  in  nullification. — Daniel  Webster,  Works,  III., 
451-487  passim. 

8—1833,  Feb.  26.    Calhoun's  Reply  to  Webster. 

..."  Resolved,   That  the  people  of   the   several 

States  composing  these  United  States  are  united  as  parties 
to  a  constitutional  compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each 
State  acceded  as  a  separate  and  sovereign  community,  each 
binding  itself  by  its  own  particular  ratification  ;  and  that 
the  Union,  of  which  the  said  compact  is  the  bond,  is  a 
Union  between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

"Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  thus  united 
by  the  constitutional  compact,  in  forming  that  instrument, 
and  in  creating  a  General  Government  to  carry  into  effect 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed,  delegated  to  that 
Government,  for  that  purpose,  certain  definite  powers,  to  be 
exercised  jointly,  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  each  State  to 
itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  its 
own  separate  government ;  and  that,  whenever  the  General 
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Government  assumes  the  exercise  of  powers  not  delegated 
by  the  compact,  its  acts  are  unauthorized,  void,  and  of  no 
effect ;  and  that  the  said  Government  is  not  made  the  final 
judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  since  that  would  make 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its 
powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
sovereign  parties,  without  any  common  judge,  each  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction,  as  of 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

44  Resolved \  That  the  assertions  that  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  taken  collectively  as  individuals,  are  now,  or 
ever  have  been,  united  on  the  principle  of  the  social  com- 
pact, and,  as  such,  are  now  formed  into  one  nation  or  peo- 
ple, or  that  they  have  ever  been  so  united,  in  any  one  stage 
of  their  political  existence ;  that  the  people  of  the  severaL 
States  composing  the  Union  have  not,  as  members  thereof y 
retained  their  sovereignty ;  that  the  allegiance  of  their 
citizens  has  been  transferred  to  the  General  Government  ; 
that  they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  punishing  treason 
through  their  respective  State  Governments ;  and  that  they 
have  not  the  right  of  judging,  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the 
extent  of  powers  reserved,  and,  of  consequence,  of  those 
delegated,  are  not  only  without  foundation  in  truth,  but  are 
contrary  to  the  most  certain  and  plain  historical  facts,  and 
the  clearest  deductions  of  reason  ;  and  that  all  exercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  or  any  of  its 
departments,  deriving  authority  from  such  erroneous  as- 
sumptions, must  of  necessity  be  unconstitutional — must 
tend  directly  and  inevitably  to  subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States — to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the  Union,  and. 
to  rear  on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  government,  without  con- 
stitutional check  or  limitation,  which  must  necessarily  ter- 
minate in  the  loss  of  liberty  itself." 

I  have  now  established,  I  hope,  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
troversy, every  allegation  contained  in  the  first  resolution — 
that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  formed  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  as  distinct  political  communities,  and  sub- 
sisting and  binding  between  the  States  in  the  same  char- 
acter ;  which  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  fairly  deduced,  in  reference  to  the 
character  of  our  political  system,  from  these  established  facts* 
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The  first,  and  most  important  is,  they  conclusively  es- 
tablish that  ours  is  a  federal  system — a  system  of  States 
arranged  in  a  Federal  Union,  each  retaining  its  distinct 
existence  and  sovereignty.  Ours  has  every  attribute  which 
belongs  to  a  federative  system.  It  is  founded  on  compact ; 
it  is  formed  by  sovereign  communities,  and  is  binding  be- 
tween them  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  .". 

If  we  compare  our  present  system  with  the  old  confedera- 
tion, which  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  federal  in  its  char- 
acter, we  shall  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  attributes  which 
belong  to  that  form  of  government  as  fully  and  completely 
as  that  did.  In  fact,  in  this  particular ;  there  is  but  a  single 
difference,  and  that  not  essential,  as  regards  the  point  im- 
mediately under  consideration,  though  very  important  in 
other  respects.  The  confederation  was  the  act  of  the  State: 
governments,  and  formed  a  union  of  governments.  The 
present  Constitution  is  the  act  of  the  States  themselves,  or,, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  people  of  the  several  States* 
and  forms  a  union  of  them  as  sovereign  communities.  The 
States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  were  as. 
separate  and  distinct  political  bodies  as  the  governments 
which  represented  them,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  under  a  compact,  in 
a  federal  union,  without  being  blended  in  one  mass,  any 
more  than  uniting  the  governments  themselves,  in  like 
manner,  without  merging  them  in  a  single  government 

The  Senator  dwelt  much  on  the  point  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  a  constitution  and  a  government,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  confederation,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  the 
constitution  was  not  a  compact.  Now,  1  concede  to  the 
Senator  that  our  present  system  is  a  constitution  and  a  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  the  former,  the  old  confederation,  was 
not  a  constitution  or  government.  Not,  however,  for  the 
reason  which  he  assigned,  that  the  former  was  a  compact, 
and  the  latter  not,  but  from  the  difference  of  the  origin  from 
which  the  two  compacts  are  derived.  According  to  our 
American  conception,  the  people  alone  can  form  constitu- 
tions or  governments,  and  not  their  agents.  It  is  this  differ- 
ence, and  this  alone,  which  makes  the  distinction.  Had  the 
old  confederation  been  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  not  of  their  governments,  that  instrument,  im~ 
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perfect  as  it  was,  w,ould  have  been  a  constitution,  and  the 
agency  which  it  created  to  execute  its  powers,  a  govern- 
ment  

Where  does  sovereignity  reside  ?     If  I  have 

succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  federal 
system,  as  I  conceive  I  conclusively  have,  that  fact  of  itself 
determines  the  question  which  I  have  proposed.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  such  a  system,  that  the  sovereignty  is  in 
the  parts,  and  not  in  the  whole  ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Palgrave,  the  parts  are  the  units  in  such  a  system,  and 
the  whole  the  multiple ;  and  not  the  whole  the  unit  and  the 
parts  the  fractions.  Ours,  then,  is  a  government  of  twenty- 
four  sovereignties,  united  by  a  constitutional  compact,  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  certain  powers  through  a  common 
government  as  their  joint  agent,  and  not  a  union  of  the  twenty- 
four  sovereignties  into  one,  which,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  already  cited,  would  form  a  con- 
solidation  

Another  consequence  is  equally  clear,  that,  whatever 
modifications  were  made  in  the  condition  of  the  States  un- 
der the  present  Constitution,  they  extend  only  to  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  by  compact,  and  not  to  the  sovereignty  itself, 
and  are  such  as  sovereigns  are  competent  to  make  :  it  being 
a  conceded  point,  that  it  is  competent  to  them  to  stipulate 
to  exercise  their  powers  in  a  particular  manner,  or'to  abstain 
altogether  from  their  exercise,  or  to  delegate  them  to  agents, 
■without  in  any  degree  impairing  sovereignity  itself.  The 
plain  state  of  the  facts,  as  regards  our  government  is,  that 
these  States  have  agreed  by  compact  to  exercise  their  sover- 
eign powers  jointly,  as  already  stated;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  they  have  ratified  the  compact  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  thereby  making  it  the  constitution  of  each  State, 
in  nowise  distinguished  from  their  own  separate  constitu- 
tions, but  in  the  superadded  obligations  of  compact — of 
faith  mutually  pledged  to  each  other.  In  this  compact, 
they  have  stipulated,  among  other  things,  that  it  may  be 
amended  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  :  that  is,  they  have 
conceded  to  each  other  by  compact  the  right  to  add  new 
powers  or  to  subtract  old,  by  the  consent  of  that  proportion 
of  the  States,  without  requiring,  as  otherwise  would  have  been. 
the  case,  the  consent  of  all:  a  modification  no  more  incon* 
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sistent,  as  has  been  supposed,  with  their  sovereignty,  thai* 
any  other  contained  in  the  compact.  In  fact,  the  provision 
to  which  I  allude  furnishes  strong  evidence  that  the  sover- 
eignty is,  as  I  contend,  in  the  States  severally,  as  the  amend- 
ments are  effected,  not  by  any  one  three-fourths,  but  by  any 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  indicating  that  the  sovereignty  is 
in  each  of  the  States. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  is  to  their  several  States, 
and  that  treason  consists  in  resistance  to  the  joint  authority 
of  the  States  united,  not,  as  has  been  absurdly  contended,  in. 
resistence  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which,  by 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  has  only  the  right  of  pun- 
ishing  


.......  no  one  has  ever  denied   that  the   constitu.7 

tion,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  of  paramount 
authority.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  laws  not  made  in 
pursuance  are  not  only  not  of  paramount  authority,  but  are 
of  no  authority  whatever,  being  of  themselves  null  and  void  ; 
which  presents  the  question,  Who  are  to  judge  whether  the 
laws  be  or  be  not  pursuant  to  the  constitution  ?  and  thus  the 
difficulty,  instead  of  being  taken  away,  is  removed  but  one 
step  further  back 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  upon  what  principle 

can  he  concede  this  extensive  power  to  the  legislative  and 
judicial  departments,  and  withhold  it  entirely  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive ?  If  one  has  the  right  it  cannot  be  withheld  from  the 
other.  I  would  also  ask  him  on  what  principle — if  the  de- 
partments of  the  General  Government  are  to  possess  the 
right  of  judging,  finally  and  conclusively,  of  their  respective 
powers — on  what  principle  can  the  same  right  be  withheld 
from  the  State  Goverments,  which,  as  well  as  the  General 
Government,  properly  considered,  are  but  departments  of  the 
same  general  system,  and  form  together,  properly  speaking, 
but  one  government  ? 

I  would  further  tell  the  Senator,  that,  if  this 

right  be  withheld  from  the  State  Governments ;  if  this  re- 
straining influence,  by  which  the  General  Government  is 
confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  be  withdrawn,  then  that  de- 
partment of  the  Government  from  which  he  has  withheld  the 
right  of  judging  of  its  own  powers  (the  Executive)  will,  so 
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far  from  being  excluded,  become  the  sole  interpreter  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  armed  interpreter,  with 
powers  to  execute  its  own  construction,  arret  without  the  aid 
of  which  the  construction  of  the  other  departments  will  be 
impotent. 

To  prove  that  ours  is  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, and  that  there  is  an  immediate  connection  between  the 
Government  and  the  citizen,  he  relies  on  the  fact  that  the 
laws  act  directly  on  individuals.  That  such  is  the  case  I 
will  not  deny ;  but  I  am  very  far  from  conceding  the  point 
that  it  affords  the  decisive  proof,  or  even  any  proof  at  all,  of 
the  position  which  the  Senator  wishes  to  maintain.  I  hold  it 
to  be  perfectly  within  the  competency  of  two  or  more  States, 
to  subject  their  citizens,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  direct  action 
of  each  other,  without  surrendering  or  impairing  their  sov- 
reignty '..... 

I,  for  my  part,  have  no  fear  of  any  dangerous  conflict,  un- 
der the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  State  sovereignty:  the 
very  fact  that  the  States  may  interpose  will  produce  modera- 
tion and  justice.  The  General  Government  will  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  any  power  in  which  they  may  suppose 
three-fourths  of  the  States  will  not  sustain  them  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  States  will  not  interpose  but  on  the  con- 
viction that  they  will  be  supported  by  one-fourth  of  their  co- 
States.  Moderation  and  justice  will  produce  confidence, 
attachment,  and  patriotism ;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  offer 
most  powerful  barriers  against  the  excess  of  conflicts  between 

the    States  and  the  General  Government — John    C. 

Calhoun,  Works,  IL,  262-304.- 
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PREFACE 


-•♦♦- 


It  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  narrate,  in  a 
clear,  simple,  and  intelligible  manner,  the  leading 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country, 
from  Ae  earliest  periods,  down,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, to  the  present  time.  The  several  volumes 
will  be  illustrated  with  all  necessary  maps  and 
with  numerous  engravings,  and  the  work  is  in- 
tended to  comprise,  in  a  distinct  and  connected 
narrative,  all  that  it  is  essential  for  the  general 
reader  to  understand  in  respect  to  the  subject  of 
it,  while  for  those  who  have  time  for  more  extended 
studies,  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  other 
and  more  copious  sources  of  information. 

The  author  hopes  also  that  the  work  may  be 
found  useful  to  the  young,  in  awakening  in  their 
minds  an  interest  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
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and  a  desire  for  farther  instruction  in  respect  to  it. 
While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  such  a  subject  can 
be  really  grasped  only  by  minds  in  some  degree 

mature,  still  the  author  believes  that  many  young 
persons,  especially  such  as  are  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  in  disposition  and  character,  may  derive 
both  entertoinBaent  aod  instruction  from  a  perusal 
of  these  oases. 
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CHAPTER  I. 




GREENLAND.  -    ;   -"- 


A  OOKfcKJnXQ  USK.  BCTWEKff  TKE  OLD  WOfiLD  AMD  IBB  JHW. 


The  great  connecting  Irak  between  the  old  world 
And  the  new,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  plants  and  animals,  bat  also  for  man,  had 
always  been  found  in  the  cold  and  barren  but 
still  magnificent  promontory  of  Greenland.  This 
promontory  insinuates  itself  like  a  wedge  between 
die  island  of  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  the 
coast  of  Norway,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ameri- 
can shores  on  the  other,  and  in  connection  with 
them*forms  a  series  of  stepping-stones,  or  rather 
of  stations,  by  means  of  which  countless  thousands 
of  bears,  Seals,  walruses,  foxes,  dogs,  and  other 
Arctic  mammals,  and  countless  millions  of  gulls, 
geese,  auks,  and  other  far-flying  aquatic  birds, 
some  through  the  water,  others  through  the  air, 
and  others  upon  vast  fields  of  ice,  either  fixed  or 
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moving,  have  been  continually  passing  to  and  fro. 
There  are  scarcely  any  .coasts  in .  the  world  more 
teeming  with  animal. life  than  these  sterile  and 
ice-bound  shorn.-;/ " 


to  V 


•  •        * 


THE  MEDUSAS. 

•Almost  all  these  animals  are  beasts  and  birds 
.  ^f  prey,  and  they  derive  their  sustenance  mainly 
.-.Vftbm  the  sea — the  %land   furnishing  very  scanty 
x  ";"*  means  of  supporting  life.      The  ultimate  source 
from  which  the  food  of  all  the  Arctic  animals 
comes,  and  which  from  its  abundance  is  the  cause 
of  the  extreme  prolificness  of  life  in  all  those 
regions,  is  derived  from  the  vast  numbers  of  me- 
dusae with  which  the  seas  in  those  latitudes  are 
filled. 

The  medusae  are  jelly  fishes.  There  is  a  very 
large  class  of  these  animals,  known  to  naturalists 
by  the  name  of  Acalephae.  This  is  a  Greek  word, 
meaning  nettles.  This  name  is  given  to  the  class 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  species  have  the 
power  of  producing  a  stinging  sensation  on  being 
touched  in  the  water,  or  held  in  the  hand.  These 
stinging  species  are  common  upon  our  coasts,  and 
the  boys  often  encounter  them  in  bathing.  They 
call  them  sea-nettles,  stin^-galls,  and  by  other 
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such  names.  The  whole  class  of  Medusae  are 
called  by  sailors  jelly-fishes,  or  sea-blubber. 

These  animals  have  a  very  singular  appearance 
when  swimming  in  the  water.  The  different  spe- 
cies are  of  various  forms  and  of  all  sues,  but  they 
all  seem  to  oonsist  of  a  transparent  jelly,  of  a  sym- 
metrical and  curious  form,  but  without  limbs  or 
members,  and  they  move  through  the  water  by  a 
series  of  alternate  contractions  and  expansions,  by 
means  of  which  they  make  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
gress, though  in  the  main  they  are  drifted  to  and 
fro  wherever  the  tides  and  currents  bear  them. 

The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  as 
has  already  been  said,  consists  of  a  transparent 
jelly,  but  it  is  sometimes  adorned  with  curious 
and  beautiful  tints  of  color,  and  certain  lines  are 
Been  in  some  cases  ramifying  through  it,  forming  a 
net-work  of  a  very  geometrical  character,  and  de- 
noting the  complete  organization  of  the  mass. 

Some  of  the  species  have  a  sort  of  fringe  of 
hairs,  like  little  snakes,  which  hang  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cup-shaped  disc  that  is  formed  by  their 
bodies,  and  float  writhing  and  twisting  in  the 
water,  as  the  cup,  by  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions,  forces  its  way  along.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  they  have  received  their  name 
of  Medusae — Medusa  having  been  a  fabled  mon- 


star  of  ancient  times,  whose  bead 
snakes  instead  of  hair. 


was  adorned  witfi 


Many  of  the  medusae  are  phosphorescent,  sad 
these  kuainou*  spetoes  are  sometimes  so  numerous 
that  A*  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  glows  with 
them  at  night,  as  if  t&*  waves  ware  undulations  of 
liquids**. 

The  afferent  species  rary  extremely,  both  in 
font  and  in  was.  Some  are  bo  minute  as  not  to 
he  seen  by  the  salted  eye,  in  consequence  of  which 
H  often  happens  that  canons  persons,  seeing  some 
evening  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  glowing  with 
the  light  which  they  produce,  are  surprised  to  find 
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nothing  risible  in  the  water,  when  they  draw  up  a 
bucket  full  of  it  to  the  deck  of  the  ship,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cause. 

Others  of  the  medusae  are  of  great  siie  and 
strength.  They  will  seize  and  devour  fishes  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  yet  their  bodies  con* 
tain  so  little  substance  that  when  drawn  up  upon 
die  beach  they  look  like  a  mere  mass  of  jelly,  and 
on  being  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  sun  and 
air  almost  entirely  dry  up  and  disappear,  leaving 
noticing  behind  them  but  a  thin  filmy  web,  wholly 
shapeless  and  unmeaning. 

For  some  reason  or  other  animals  of  this  class 
swarm  in  countless  millions  in  all  the  northern 
seas.  So  dense  are  the  schools  sometimes  that  the 
whole  color  of  the  sea,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  is 
changed  by  them.  They  furnish,  of  course,  im- 
mense quantities  of  food  for  whales  and  other  ceta- 
ceous animals,  and  also  for  fishes  of  all  kinds, 
which  in  their  turn  give  sustenance  to  bears,  seals, 
walruses,  and  multitudes  of  other  animals.  All 
these  animals  are  provided  with  warm  coats,  either 
of  fur  for  the  land  or  of  blubber  for  the  water,  to 
enable  them  to  endure  the  intense  cold  of  the 
dreary  region  which  thus  furnishes  them  with 
such  ezhaustless  supplies  of  food. 
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KBITHER  DAT  NOB  NIGHT. 


In  these  polar  regions  there  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, neither  day  nor  night,  but  only  mornings  and 
evenings,  as  it  were,  for  the  son  never  rises  higher 
than  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  nor  sinks 
more  than  a  few  degrees  below.  It  is,  therefore, 
never  very  dark  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  of  the 
year.  On  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  it  has  been 
found,  in  the  experience  of  ships  wintering  there, 
that  in  mid-winter,  and  at  the  part  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  is  furthest  below  the  horizon,  the 
twilight  is  so  bright  that  the  finest  print  can  be 
readbyit. 

Of  course,  the  brightness  of  this  midnight 
twilight  varies  with  the  latitude.  The  further 
north  we  go,  and  the  less  the  altitude  which  the 
sun  attains  in  rising  above  the  horizon,  the  less  is 
his  depression  when  he  sinks  below  it  Thus,  by 
a  beautiful  compensation,  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  intolerable  gloom  of  a  so  long  protracted  period 
of  darkness  and  cold  is  greatly  diminished. 

'In  addition  to  this  perpetual  twilight  the  mo- 
tions of  the  electric  currents,  and  the  extraordina- 
ry play  of  mists  and  vapors  in  the  air,  give  rise  to 
halos,  parhelions,  luminous  meteors  and  confisca- 
tions of  the  aurora  borealis  in  great  abundance,  by 
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which  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  during  the  long 
period  of  the  absence  of  the  sun,  is  greatly  en- 
livened and  cheered. 

IOB  PRODUCE)  UFO*  TH1  LAND. 

The  great  means  of  intercommunication  between 
the  different  coasts  and  islands  of  these  northern 
seas  is  the  ice.  This  ice  is  of  two  different  kinds — 
that  which  is  formed  upon  the  land  and  that  which 
is  formed  upon  the  sea. 

Upon  the  land  the  rains  and  snows  of  a  vast 
succession  of  seasons  accumulate,  and  form  beds 
of  solid  ice  called  glaciers,  which  increase  until 
they  become  not  unfrequently  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness.  These  glaciers  fill  the  valleys,  and 
sometimes  occupy  immense  slopes  of  land  declining 
toward  the  sea.  They  are  formed  wherever  there 
is  a  tract  so  situated,  in  respect  to  higher  land  sur- 
rounding it,  that  it  can  retain  the  snow  that  is 
driven  into  it  by  the  winds,  or  that  slides  into  it 
in  avalanches,  and  also  receive  the  water  of  the 
summer  streams.  The  effect  of  time  and  cold  is  to 
cement  all  these  supplies — rain,  snow,  sleet  and 
hail — into  one  solid  mass  of  homogeneous  ice,  which, 
however,  is  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  its  sol- 
idity,, subject  to  a  slow  motion  like  that  of  lava 
nearly  cooled,  which,  though  men  can  travel  over 
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it  in  safety,  and  it  will  bear  very  heavy  weights 
upon  its  surface,  still  moves  slowly,  and  indeed 
almost  imperceptibly,  onward. 

The  motion  of  the  ice  in  glaciers  is  exceedingly 
slow — so  slow  that,  notwithstanding  the  creaking 
and  grinding  Bemuds  which  are  continually  heard 
upon  it,  and  the  constant  protrusion  of  its  lower 
end  through  the  soil,  and  even  into  the  forests  of 
the  lower  valleys,  it  was  a  long  time  before  man- 
kind could  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  it  It  is 
now,  however,  not  only  positively  known  that  it 
moves,  but  the  rate  of  its  progress  has  been  exactly 
measured.  In  Switzerland,  the  average  flow  is 
about  an  inch  an  hour  in  the  summer  season.  As, 
however,  the  motion  varies  very  much  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  Greenland  it  must  be 
much  slower.  It  is  well  for  voyagers  passing  to 
and  fro  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  it  is  so. 

FORMATION  OF  ICEBERGS. 

Whenever  a  glacier  like  those  above  described 
abuts  upon  the  sea,  the  slow  motion  of  the  mass 
above  and  behind  crowds  the  termination  of  it 
out  over  the  water,  until  undermined  by  the  waves, 
and  borne  down  by  the  superincumbent  weight, 
immense  masses  break  off  and  fall  over  and  are 
borne  away  by  the  currents  and  tides.    The  fell 
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of  one  of  these  mountains  produces,  in  the  stillness 
of  the  Arctio  night,  a  sound  like  that  of  thunder, 
and  the  vast  undulation  of  the  flea  occasioned  by 
the  fall  rocks  the  ships  of  whalemen  or  of  explor- 
ers at  a  distance  of  many  miles  in  the  offing. 

It  is  thus  that  the  icebergs  are  formed,  which 
add  so  mack  to  the  danger  of  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  which  probably  explain  the  mystery  in 
which  is  involved  the  fate  of  the  large  number  of 
teasels  that,  after  leaving  the  land  in  safety,  are 
never  heard  of  again. 

These  icebergs,  however,  so  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators on  the  open  sea,  are  the  friends  and  pro- 
teeters  of  stipe  exploring  the  Arctic  shores,  afford- 
ing them,  as  tihey  so  often  do,  a  sure  and  efficient 
shelter  from  fields  and  packs  of  ice  which  come 
sweeping  over  the  sea  with  a  slow  bat  inconceiva- 
bly destructive  fijroe,  that  nothing  but  a  rook  or  an 
iofthwrw  can  withstand. 

ICE  FORMED  UPOJT  THB  SEA. 

The  ice  that  is  formed  upon  the  saa  is  flat  and 
level  and  comparatively  thin.  It  is  seldom  more 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  It 
drifts  to  and  fro  through  the  Arctic  seas  wherever 
the  winds  and  the  currents  bear  it,  moving  always 
with  immense  force,  sometimes  in  vast  and  contin- 
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nous  fields,  sometimes  in  broken  packs  wedged 
together  and  piled  up  in  lofty  heaps,  and  some- 
times in  detached  and  scattered  floes.  It  carries 
with  it  stones,  drift  wood,  and  animals  of  various 
kinds.  The  drift  wood  it  collects  for  itself  from 
the  supplies  brought  by  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
from  more  southern  climates.  The  stones  fell 
upon  it  from  the  icebergs.  Animals  travel  over  it 
when  it  is  fast  to  the  shore,  and  then,  when  the 
tide  or  the  wind  or  the  set  of  the  current  breaks  it 
up,  they  are  taken  with  it  and  borne  away. 

CURRENTS  1ST  THE  NORTHERN  SEAS. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  movements  of 
the  ocean  in  the  flow  of  tides  and  currents  are 
silent  and  unseen,  but  in  the  Arctic  seas  the 
presence  of  the  ice  makes  them  all  manifest  to  the 
senses  of  the  observer  in  the  most  imposing  man- 
ner. The  majestic  march  of  the  immense  floes,  as 
they  are  seen  sometimes,  grinding  their  resistless 
way  along  a  rocky  shore,  sometimes  struggling 
against  each  other  In  a  conflict  continued  for  many 
hours,  and  piling  up  immense  heaps  of  broken  ice 
along  the  line  of  collision  for  many  miles  ;  some- 
times crowding  through  narrow  passages,  and  then 
again  sweeping  down'in  an  immense  stream,  hun- 
dreds of  leagues  in  length,  toward  the  open  sea,  pre- 
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sents  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  which  nature 

anywhere  affords,  and  the  solemn  sounds  emitted 

by  tho3e  stupendous  movements,  in  the  stillness  of 

an  Arctic  night,  strike  all  who  witness  them  with 

an  indescribable  awe. 

The  movements  to  and  fro  of  these  immense 
masses  of  ice,  when  free,  and  the  bridging  of  the 

waters  which  they  effect  when  fixed,  have  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals  in  America,  and  may  have  been 
the  first  means  of  introducing  man. 

THE  FIRST  RECORDED  MIGRATION"  TO  AMERICA. 

The  first  case,  however,  which  is  historically 
Recorded  of  a  passage  to  Greenland  from  the  Euro- 
pean shores  was  that  of  a  man  driven  across  in  a 
vessel  by  a  storm.  The  name  of  this  adventurer 
was  Gunbiorn.  He  lived  in  Iceland,  and  was 
blown  off  from  that  island  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
after  visiting  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  finding 
them  inhabited  by  men — who  must,  of  course,  have 
preceded  him  ages  before,  but  who  had  left  no 
Teoord  of  their  migration — succeeded  in  finding  his 
way  back  to  Iceland  again.  This  took  place  in 
the  year  910,  which  was  something  like  fifty  years 
after  Iceland  itself  was  first  discovered  and  settled 
by  the  Norwegians  and  Banes. 


There  wsa  nothing,  after  all,  very  surprising  in 
thia  voyage  of  flnnbioru,  for  toe  distance  from 
Jn^fcnd  to  Greenland  wsa .  not  so  great  as  it  waa 
from  Ioeland  to  toe  European  shores,  bo  that  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  in  Mloniiing  that  iahmd. 
bad  already  made  more  than  half  the  voyage. 
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Besides,  these  Northmen,  as  they  were  called, 
were  as  bold  and  adventurous  sailors  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Considering  how  few  of  the  facili- 
ties which  are  enjoyed  at  the  present  day  were  at 
their  command,  they  accomplished  expeditions  as 
hazardous  and  extraordinary  as  any  of  their  suc- 
cessors hare  undertaken  to  the  present  day. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DAXISH  COLONY. 

It  will  he  seen,  by  reference  to  the  map,  that  in 
making  the  Yoyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  the 
direction  in  which  Ounbiom  must  have  been 
driven  bj  the  gale  was  toward  the  southward. 
We  are  apt  to  hare  a  wrong  impression  in  respecft 
to  the  relative  situation  of  these  coasts,  on  account 
of  their  coming  in  difierent  hemispheres  in  the 
maps  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see.  To  remedy 
this  the  map  here  given  has  been  constructed  on  a 
plan  to  represent  this  region  of  the  earth's  surface 
more  as  it  appears  upon  the  globe,  and  it  ahows 
Terr  clearly  that  in  going  toward  the  southern 
part  of  Greenland  an  Iceland  navigator  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  southward,  and  of  course  to  wanner 
regions,  while  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  going 
further  away  from  the  European  shores,  from 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  originally  come. 

GunWorn  earned  back  a  favorable  report  of  the 
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land  that  he  had  discovered,  though  it  was  not 
favorable  enough  to  induce  any  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  attempt  to  visit  it  for  niany  years.  But 
at  length,  in  983,  a  certain  chief  named  Eric 
Raude,  having  killed  another  chief  in  a  quarrel, 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  country  by  sea,  and 
he  went  to  Greenland.  After  being  absent  for 
some  time  he  returned,  and  brought  back  very 
glowing  accounts  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
land.  Indeed,  the  name  Greenland,  which  it  now 
received  for  the  first  time,  was  given  to  it  by  Eric 
in  token  of  its  extraordinary  verdure.  His  ac- 
counts were  greatly  exaggerated,  no  doubt,  al- 
though as  they  were,  of  course,  intended  to  describe 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  country  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Iceland,  which  lay  so  much 
to  the  northward  of  it,  his  descriptions  were  proba- 
bly not  so  extravagant  as  they  might  seem. 

Li  consequence  of  his  reports  and  of  the  efforts 
which  he  made  to  induce  the  Danish  authorities  to 
act  upon  them,  a  large  expedition  was  fitted  out 
with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  Greenland  to  make  a 
settlement  there.  The  expedition  consisted  of  twen- 
ty-five vessels.  These  vessels  contained  a  lar^e 
number  of  settlers  for  the  new  colony,  both  men  and 
women,  and  also  cattle,  and  supplies  of  seeds  and 
utensils  of  all  sorts  necessary  for  such  a  community. 
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About  one  half  of  these  vessels  reached  their 
destination.  The  rest  were  scattered  by  storms,  or 
wrecked  among  the  fields  of  ioe  and  lost 

Those  that  landed  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives  whom  they  found  already  there, 
and  formed  two  settlements,  which  continued  to 
thrive  for  some  time.  Numbers  came  to  join  these 
settlements  from  Iceland,  and  also  from  the  Ork- 
ney Islands,  and  from  the  coast  of  Norway.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  discomfort  and  the  danger 
which  must  have  attended  such  voyages  as  these, 
made  in  small  and  frail  vessels,  and  directed  across 
the  most  stormy  and  ice-infested  seas,  and  with  no 
guidance  for  the  navigator  but  the  sun  and  stars — 
for  the  mariner's  compass  was  not  known  for  some 
centuries  after  this  time — and  consider,  moreover, 
the  dreadful  hardships  which  the  colonists  must 
inevitably  have  suffered  in  founding  settlements  in 
so  wintry  and  inhospitable  a  land,  we  can  not  but 
be  amaied  at  the  courage  and  fortitude  which  they 
displayed.  It  would  seem  that  the  dauntless  ener- 
gy evinced  by  our  forefathers  in  the  settlements 
which  they  made  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  five  or  six 
centuries  later,  is  more  renowned  only  because 
they  have  left  a  more  numerous  progeny  to  talk 
about  and  applaud  them. 
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Three  great  disasters  befell  the  colony  in  Green- 
land before  it  had  been  many  years  established. 
First,  the  settlers  became  involved  in  wars  with 
the  Esquimaux*  and  they  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  this  source.  In  the  second  place,  a  great 
pestilence,  called  the  black  death,  which  broke  out 
and  raged  with  great  fury  in  all  the  northern 
countries'  of  Europe  about  this  time,  extended 
itself  at  last  to  Iceland,  and  thence  to  Greenland, 
and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  people. 
Finally,  as  if  to  complete  and  seal  the  ruin  of  the 
colony,  a  series  of  severe  winters  set  in,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  ice  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  neighboring  seas  that  alt  access  to 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  was  cut  off,  and  the  poor 
imprisoned  exiles  were  left  to  struggle  as  they 
could,  alone,  with  the  terrible  elements  of  destruc- 
tion which  were  reigning  so  gloomily  around  them. 

When,  at  length,,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
the  ice  so  far  released  its  hold  as  to  allow  a  Danish 
ship  once  more  to  approach  the  land,  very  few 
traces  of  the  old  colony  were  to  be  found. 


VOYAGE  OF  LEBF  AND  BIORN. 


Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
in  Greenland,  and  before  the  calamities  above  men- 
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tioned  cane  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  settlers, 
two  of  them,  named  Lief  and  Biorn,  made  a  voyage 
to  the  southward,  and  explored  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  American  coast.  Lief  was  the  son  of 
the  principal  founder  of  the  colony,  and  he  was 
induced  to  make  this  voyage  from  the  report  of  an 
Icelander,  who,  on  attempting  to  come  to  Green- 
land in  a  vessel,  was  blown  off  in  a  storm  far  to 
the  southward.  He  succeeded  finally  in  working 
his  way  back  again,  and  on  arriving  in  Greenland 
he  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  country  to  the 
southward  that  was  well  covered  with  wood.  Ac- 
cordingly the  governor's  son  determined  to  make  a 
voyage  in  that  direction,  to  see  what  he  could 
find. 

It  was  early  m  the  summer  when  the  vessel 
sailed,  and  the  party  did  not  return  until  the  next 
season.  The  account  which  they  gave  of  their  ad- 
ventures was  this : 

They  went  to  the  southward  for  some  distance, 
and  at  length  came  to  a  large  rocky  island.  They 
sained  this  island  Helluland.  After  this  they 
tame  to  a  low  country  well  covered  with  wood, 
which  they  named  Markland.  They  still  went  on, 
and  at  length,  some  days  later,  they  discovered  a 
larger  and  for  moro  attractive  country  than  any 
they  had  yet  seen.     There  was  a  river  and  trees 
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Columbus  was  really  the  first  person  of  direct 
European  extraction  that  set  his  foot  upon  the 
shores  of  the  American  continent  But  the  opin- 
ion of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  is,  that  this 
voyage  of  the  Northmen  was  really  made,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  renown  to  which  Columbus  is 
justly  entitled  for  his  subsequent  discoveries,  the 
'Atlantic  coast  of  America  was  really  visited  by 
European  adventurers  many  centuries  before  his  day. 

THE  BUNIO  IN80BIPTC0N. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  excited  in  1824 
by  the  discovery  of  a  singular  stone,  far  up  the 
coast  of  Greenland  containing  an  inscription  in 
Runic  characters.  This  name  Bunk  was  applied 
to  an  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  of  very  singular 
forms,  which  were  in  use  in  ancient  times  among 
all  the  Scandinavian  nations— that  k,  the  people 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  of  other  neighboring 
countries.  The  character  was  used  sometimes  for 
public  inscriptions,  but  it  was  more  generally  em- 
ployed by  priests  and  conjurers,  for  charms  and 
spells,  and  mystical  and  magical  devices  of  all 
sorts.  Words  of  strange  and  hidden  meaning  were 
written  in  it,  within  figures  of  various  forms,  such 
as  circles,  triangles,  squares,  and  the  like,  a&d 
there  were  different  ways  of  writing,  according  as 
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the  spell  was  intended  to  take  effect  in  securing 
health  to  its  possessor,  or  good  luck  in  his  business, 
or  safety  at  sea,  or  victory  over  his  enemies,  or  to 
bewitch  and  destroy  the  objects  of  his  hate. 

The  Runic  writing  is  very  ancient,  and  the  use 
of  it  was  entirely  discontinued  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury—it having  then  been  everywhere  prohibited 
by  law.  Many  inscriptions,  however,  in  this  char- 
acter still  remain  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden. 
They  are  made  usually  upon  rude  tablets  of  stone, 
set  up  over  a  cairn,  or  upon  some  huge  rock  or 
face  of  a  precipice  by  the  wayside. 

The  Runic  inscription  found  in  Greenland  was 
discovered  in  1824.  The  place  where  it  was  found 
was  far  to  the  north  of  the  supposed  situation  of 
the  early  Norwegian  colonies,  and  not  many  miles 
from  the  present  Danish  settlement  of  Upernavick, 
in  latitude  73°. 

The  stone  was  taken  to  Copenhagen  and  de- 
ciphered there  by  the  antiquarians  and  scholars. 
The  inscription  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

"  Erling,  son  of  Sigvat  and  Enride  Oddsoen, 
cleared  this  place  and  raised  this  cairn,  on  Friday 
after  Rogation  day,  in "* 

*  Bogation  is  a  festival  of  the  church  which  occurs  early  in 
the  season,  usually  in  May.  It  commemorates  the  Ascension 
of  our  Saviour. 
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The  date  was  indistinct.  It  was  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  stone  must  have  been  erected  not 
far  from  the  year  1100. 

This  stone,  showing  how  far  up  the  shores  of 
Baffin's  Bay  the  Northmen  had  extended  their 
settlements  at  this  very  early  age,  is  now  pre- 
served as  a  great  curiosity  in  the  royal  museum  in 
Copenhagen. 


CHAPTER  n. 

COLUMBUS. 
ADVENTUROUS  SPIEIT  OP  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  only 
about  one-half  the  globe  was  known  at  all  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  There  then  arose  a 
great  desire  to  explore  and  discover  the  remainder. 

The  nation  which  took  the  lead  in  this  spirit  of 
adventure  and  discovery  was  Portugal.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  had  been  engaged  during  the 
preceding  century  in  several  wars  with  the  Moors, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  had  fitted  out  a  num- 
ber of  naval  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  prosecuting  these  wars  the  Portuguese  made 
great  improvements  in  the  art  of  building  ships 
and  of  navigating  them.  The  situation  of  their 
own  country,  too— with  numerous  safe  and  excel- 
lent harbors  along  the  coast  opening  out  directly 
upon  the  broad  Atlantic — was  very  favorable. 

Previous  to  the  time  above  mentioned  the  navi- 
gation of  the  world  had  been  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  great  cities 
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that  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  that  sea,  such 
as  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  and  others,  conducted 
nearly  all  the  commerce  that  then  existed.  The 
merchants  sent  their  goods  bj  ships  to  every  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  eastern  shores 
of  that  sea  they  sent  them  by  caravans  to  Persia, 
and  finally  to  India. 

DBSIBE  FOB  A  PASSAGH  TO.  INDIA  BY  SEA. 

The  way  to  India  overland,  by  caravans,  was 
extremely  long  and  tedious,  and  yet  the  trade  was 
so  profitable,  and  the  accounts  brought  back  by 
the  merchants  and  travelers,  in  respect  to  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  the  country,  were  so  exciting, 
that  the  European  governments,  especially  those 
that  ruled  over  kingdoms  situated  near  the  western 
confines  of  the  continent,  began  to  be  extremely 
desirous  of  finding  some  way  of  reaching  it  by  sea. 
A  single  good-sized  ship,  even  such  as  were  built 
in  those  days,  would  convey  as  many  goods  as  a 
train  of  a  thousand  camels  could  carry,  and  would 
advance,  moreover,  at  twice  or  three  times  the 
camel's  rate  of  speed.  There  was  also  an  enor- 
mous difference  in  the  expense  of  land  and  sea 
transportation.  Twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  could 
take  all  their  provisions  with  them,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  conducting  the  ship ;  while  a  caravan  of 
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camels,  sufficient  to  convey  by  land  the  cargo  of 
goods  which  the  ship  would  contain,  would  require 
quite  an  army  of  drivers,  packers,  guides,  soldiers 
for  escoft,  and  the  like;  and  the  provision  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  this  great  troop  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  purchased  mainly  along  the  line 
of  the  route,  and  often  at  very  high  prices. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
merchants  in  the  western  part  of  Europe  became 
at  length  extremely  desirous  of  finding  a  passage 
to  India  by  sea. 

TWO  ROUTES  TO   BE  TREED. 

There  were  two  routes  by  which  an  attempt 
might  be  made  to  reach  India  by  sea.  One  was 
by  following  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  view  of 
sailing  entirely  round  the  southern  extremity  of  it, 
and  then  turning  to  the  eastward  and  so  proceeding 
to  India.  This  way  was  at  length  discovered,  and  it 
is  now  the  great  route  pursued  by  the  East  Indist- 
men  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe.  These  ships 
supply  the  whole  western  world  with  teas,  silks, 
spices,  and  other  East  India  productions,  while 
they  carry  thither,  in  exchange,  the  merchandise 
and  manufactures  of  Europe,  transporting  cargoes 
which  all  the  camels  in  the  world  could  never  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  overland  across  the  plains. 
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Well  known,  however,  as  this  great  thoroughfare 
is  at  the  present  time,  there  was  only  a  conjecture 
that  it  might  exist  in  those  early  days  ;  for  the 
ships  of  the  Europeans  had  only  proceeded  a  very 
short  distance  down  the  African  coast,  to  a  certain 
cape  called  Gape  Non,  and  nobody  knew  at  all 
what  was  beyond  this  boundary.. 

The  other  route  by  which  it  was  thought  that  a 
passage  to  India  by  sea  might  possibly  be  found 
will  be  mentioned  further  on. 

PRINCE  HENRY   OP  PORTUGAL. 

Among  the  personages  who  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  voyages  of  exploration  and  discov- 
ery made  in  those  days  was  Prince  Henry,  the 
fourth  son  of  John  L,  King  of  Portugal.  By 
reference  to  the  chart  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  chapter  it  will  be  seen  that  Cape  St.  Vincent 
is  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Portugal.  It  is  a 
lofty  promontory  overlooking  the  sea.  Near  it  is 
the  small  seaport  of  Sagres.  Prince  Henry  made 
some  voyages  to  Africa  in  connection  with  his 
father's  expeditions  to  that  country,  and  he  became 
so  much  interested  in  navigation  and  in  the  sea 
that  he  left  the  court  at  Lisbon  and  took  up  his 
residence  near  the  port  of  Sagres,  on  the  high 
land,  whence  he  could  look  off  at  all  times  over  the 
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ocean  which  he  so  much  loved,  and  where,  too,  in 
the  little  port  below  he  could  fit  out  his  ships  and 
plan  and  arrange  his  nautical  enterprises.  In  the 
end  he  devoted  his  life  to  organizing  and  sending 
forth  expeditions  of  discovery.  Most  of  these  ex- 
peditions were  sent  down  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
a  view  of  reaching  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
the  continent,  and  there  finding  an  open  way 
through  the  sea  to  India. 

The  mariner's  compass  was  not  yet  known,  and 
so  the  ships,  in  making  these  voyages,  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  near  the  shore,  and  to  advance  in  a 
very  slow  and  cautious  manner.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  winds  and  the  waves  helped  them  to  a 
sudden  and  rapid  stride  in  their  progress  of  discov- 
ery, though  perhaps  much  against  their  will.  The 
very  first  ship,  for  instance,  that  Prince  Henry 
sent  out,  was  driven  off  from  the  coast  by  a  squall, 
and  after  scudding  over  the  waves  for  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  the  mariners  came  in  sight  of  an 
island,  where  they  obtained  refuge  from  the  gale. 
They  named  the  island  Porto  Santo,  and  then  re- 
turned home  to  report  what  they  had  discovered. 

A  colony  was  sent  out  to  take  possession  of  this 
island,  and  while  they  were  making  their  settle- 
ment they  saw  far  to  the  southward  of  them  a 
small  spot  in  the  horizon.     It  was  the  summit  of 
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another  island.  They  sailed  to  it  and  found  the 
island  of  Madeira,  which  was  a  very  much  greater 
prize  than  the  one  .which  they  had  first  dis- 
covered. 

These  successes,  when  they  were  reported  to 
Prinoe  Henry,  encouraged  him  very  much,  and  in 
fact  awakened  a  great  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
whole  of  western  Europe.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
or  thought  of  but  voyages  for  exploring  unknown 
seas.  Adventurous  nobles  and  grandees  began  to 
form  schemes  for  becoming  governor*  of  islands 
which  they  were  to  discover.  Merchants  formed 
companies,  and  sea  captains  studied  maps  and 
charts*  and  advanced  innumerable  theories  and 
conjectures  m  respect  to  the  conformation  of  the 
land  and  sea,  and  the  direction  in  which  new  terri- 
tories might  be  expected  to  be  found. 

W8COVEEY  OF  THE  PASSAGE  ROUND  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  a  long  period, 
during  which  every  successive  voyage  was  extended 
further  and  further  south,  and  yet  so  slow  was  the 
progress  made  that  it  was  more  tfyan  fifty  years 
before  the  Portuguese  navigators  reached  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  As  they  went  on  making  voyage 
after  voyage,  each  one  extending  a  little  further  to 
the  southward  than  the  preceding,  they  were  con- 
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initially  more  and  more  surprised  at  the  immense 
extent  of  the  continent  whose  shores  they  were  ex- 
ploring. The  line  of  coast  seemed  to  stretch  on 
interminably  before  them.  Each  new  cape  which 
they  reached  they  hoped  would  be  the  last ;  but  as 
aeon  as  they  had  doubled  it.  and  opened  the  view 
beyond,  they  always  saw  another  bringing  its  dim 
outline  into  view,  in  the  haze  of  the  distant  horizon, 
to  mock  and  disappoint  them. 

At  length,  when  a  voyager  came  in  sight  of  the 
real  termination  of  the  land,  he  found  a  lofty  pro- 
montory, around  which  the  winds  and  storms  were 
raging  with  such  violence  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
proceed.  So  he  named  the  point  the  Cape  of 
Storms,  and  returned.  The  king,  however,  to 
whom  he  reported  the  result  of  his  voyage — for  this 
was  after  Prince  Henry's  day — said  that  he  be- 
lieved, or  at  least  hoped,  that  this  promontory  was 
the  last.  •  So  he  named  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  as  the  hopes  which  it  thus  awakened  proved 
afterward  to  be  well  founded,  the  cape  has  re- 
tained the  name  which  was  thus  given  to  it  to  the 
present  day. 

IDEAS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  one  of  the  navigators 
who  was  attracted  to  the  western  part  of  Europe 
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by  the  interest  which  was  everywhere  felt  in  the 
Portuguese  expeditions.  He  was  born  in  Genoa. 
Indeed,  all  the  best  sailors  in  those  days  came  from 
the  great  Italian  sea-ports.  Columbus  was  a 
thoughtful,  serious-minded  man,  of  very  calm  and 
quiet  demeanor,  but  endued  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
domitable energy  and  perseverance.  He  made 
various  voyages  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  of  the 
particulars  of  which  not  much  is  known.  But 
wherever  he  went  his  mind  was  intent  upon  ob- 
taining information  in  every  possible  way  in  re- 
spect to  the  form  of  the  earth,  to  the  question 
whether  there  might  be  other  lands  in  existence 
yet  unknown,  and  if  so,  in  what  direction  they 
were  to  be  sought,  and  also  .more  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way  to  India 
by  steering  due  west  from  Europe,  and  so  entirely 
circumnavigating  the  globe. 

Columbus  had  arrived  at  middle  age  before  he 
began  seriously  to  think  of  making  voyages  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  while  he  was  at  Lisbon,  making  en- 
deavors to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject  there, 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady,  whom 
he  first  saw  at  a,  con  vent  chapel  where  he  was 
ccustomed  to  attend  divine  service.  He  was  soon 
forward  married  to  this  lady.  Her  name  was 
hilippa  Palestrello.     Her  father  had  been  a  dis- 
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tinguished  navigator,  but  was  not  now  living.  His 
widow,  the  mother  of  Columbus'  bride,  related  to 
Columbus  a  great  many  of  her  husband's  adven- 


tures in  his  different  voyages,  as  he  had  related 
them  to  her,  and  communicated  to  him  a  great 
deal  of  information,  which  was  of  much  advantage 
to  him.     She  also  produced  and  delivered  to  Co- 
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lumbus  her  husband's  maps,  charts,  and  journals, 
all  of  which  she  had  carefully  preserved,  and  which 
Columbus  now  studied  with  great  interest  and 
attention. 

SUPPOSED  MAGNITUDE  OP  THE  EABTH. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  determined  in 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  reaching  India  by  sail- 
ing directly  round  the  globe  was  what  the  distance 
would  be,  and  that,  of  course,  would  depend  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth.  Since  the  days  of 
Columbus  the  circumference  of  the  earth  has  been 
very  accurately  measured  in  both  directions,  but 
the  means  of  determining  the  question  which  he 
could  command  were  very  imperfect  and  few. 

He  made  his  calculation,  as  indeed  all  ealcula- 
turns  of  longitude  are  made  at  the  present  day,  by 
time.  The  sun  he  knew  was  twenty-four  hours  in 
passing  sound  the  world.  Bo  he  imagined  the 
equator  to  he  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  one 
for  each  hour.  He  calculated  that  from  the  fur- 
thest known  portion  of  Asia  to  the  longitude  of  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  which  was  the  furthest  point  to 
the  westward  that  the  European  navigation  had 
yet  attained,  there  were  comprised  sixteen  of  these 
hours,  leaving  only  eight  to  be  explored. 
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Now,  the  distance  from  the  Cape  Verd  Islands 
to  the  furthest  portion  of  Asia  then  known  to 
[Europeans  was  about  eight  thousand  miles,  and  if 
this  distance  had  Teally  represented  sixteen  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  time  comprised  in  the 
circuit  of  the  earth,  then  the  remaining  space, 
which  would  have  represented  eight  hours,  would 
have  made  only  four  thousand  miles.  Columbus 
supposed  that  even  this  distance  would  be  very 
much  diminished  by  the  extension  of  Asia  to  the 
eastward  much  further  than  the  point  which  Euro- 
pean travelers  had  yet  reached.  So  that  he 
thought  by  sailing  west  from  Europe  he  should 
reach  the  land  long  before  he  should  have  passed 
over  the  whole  interval.  He  might  come  to  it 
after  sailing  three,  or  even  two,  thousand  miles. 

But  the  truth  was,  the  earth  was  very  much 
larger  than  he  supposed  it  to  be.  So  that  in- 
stead of  reaching  India  by  a  voyage  of  two  thou- 
sand miles,  the  distance,  by  the  way  that  he  pro- 
posed to  go,  was  nearer  sixteen  thousand. 

Then,  moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
India  by  such  a  route  At  all,  for  the  continent  of 
America  lay  directly  in  the  way.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened in  the  end  that,  on  making  his  voyage,  after 
be  had  proceeded  about  as  far  as  he  expected  to 
go  before  coining  to  India,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
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American  shores,  while  he  was  still  ten  thousand 
miles  from  his  intended  destination. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  BY  COLUMBUS. 

Columbus  met  with  a  great  many  difficulties  and  * 

• 

discouragements  before  he  could  obtain  the  means 
of  carrying  his  plans  into  effect.    Very  few  private 
individuals  wer£  wealthy  and  powerful  enough  to 
furnish,  vessels  and  men  for  such  an  undertaking, 
and  the  governments  to  whom  he  applied  wero 
very  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision ;  and  in  repeated 
instances,  when  they  did  decide,  their  answer  was  . 
unfavorable.     It  is  said  that  the  king  of.  Portugal    "T 
was  strongly  inclined  to  favor  his  views,  but  the 
great  geographers  and  learned  men  of  his  court,  to  * 
whom  the  project  was  referred  for  examination, 
pronounced  against  it  so  decidedly  that  the  king 
had  not  courage  to  proceed. 

Other  governments,  after  long  delays,  decided, 
one  after  another,  -against  the  plan.  At  last, 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  reigned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  husband  Ferdinand,  was  induced  to 
look  favorably  upon  the  undertaking,  but  a  long 
delay  took  place,  and  many  difficulties  intervened, 
before  an  arrangement  was  finally  made. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  •  arose  from  the  very 
grandeur  of  the  views  which  Columbus  entertained 
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and  the  high  personal  expectations  which  he  cher- 
ished. He  was  a  man  of  great  exaltation  of  char- 
acter, and  in  revolving  in  his  mind  the  subject  of  a 
new  route  to  India,  and  of  the  discovery  of  new 
islands  and  continents  beyond  the  spa,  be  had  been 
led  to  form  very  lofty  ideas  of  the  mission  which 
Divine  Providence  designed  him  to  fulfill.  He 
wad  about  to  open  the  way  to  many  new  heathen 
nations  and  tribes  which  would  be  converted  to 
Christianity  by  die  light  which  his  coming  would 
cause  to  shine  upon  them,  and  he  was  going  to 
bring  home  untold  treasures  of  wealth,  which 
Isabella  was  to  employ  in  a  new  crusade  against 
•  the  Turks,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City.  His 
.  conceptions,  moreover,  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  personal  agency  in  these  grand  achievements 
were  such  that  be  demanded  to  be  invested,  in 
advance,  with  the  authority  of  admiral  and  viceroy 
over  all  the  seas  and  lands  that  he  should  discover. 
The  idea  of  investing  a  private  person  like  Col- 
umbus with  the  rank  and  title  of  viceroy  was  ex- 
tremely distasteful  both  to  Isabella  and  to  all  the 
Spanish  court,  composed  as  it  was  of  grandees  as 
proud  of  their  aristocratic  birth  as  any  nobles  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  diffi- 
cuhy  could  be  surmounted. 

Columbus  was,  however,  firm  in  insisting  on 
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these  conditions,  though  quiet  and  calm  in  his  man- 
ner of  doing  so,  and  at  length  the  grandees  yielded. 

TERMS  OP  THE  COVENANT. 

Ferdinand  anjl  Isabella  made  a  solemn  covenant 
or  treaty  with  Columbus,  which  was  signed  and 
sealed  in  due  form.     This  covenant  stipulated — 

1.  That  Columbus  was  by  the  act  constituted 
Lord  High  Admiral,  with  frill  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  bays,  gulfs,  coasts,  and  shores  that 
he  should  explore. 

2.  That  he  was  constituted  viceroy  for  the  king 
and  queen  over  all  the  lands  and  continents  that 
he  should  discover;  and  this  dignity  was  to  be 
hereditary  in  his  family.  All  separate  and  subor- 
dinate  governors  of  particular  proTces  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king  and  queen  from  a  limited 
number  of  candidates  that  Columbus  was  to  name. 

8.  Columbus  was  made  supreme  judge,  in  re- 
spect to  all  matters  pertaining  to  commerce  and 
commercial  transactions  of  all  kinds,  in  the  new 
countries. 

4.  He  was  to  receive  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
forever,  one-tenth  of  all  the  clear  profits  which 
should  be  derived  from  the  productions  and  com- 
merce of  the  new  lands,  in  consideration  of  his 
being  the  discoverer  of  them. 
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5.  He  was  entitled  to  furnish,  if  he  chose,  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  outfit  for  the  expedition,  either 
by  himself  or  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  he  was  to  receive  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

The  powers  and  prerogatives  thus  conferred 
upon  him  were  very  high.  They  were  all  contin- 
gent, it  is  true,  on  the  future  discovery  of  seas  and 
lands  upon  which  they  were  to  take  effect;  but 
Columbus  was  so  confident  that  he  should  find  and 
explore  many  rich  and  extended  territories,  that 
he  felt,  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  as  if  he  were 
already  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  prince. 

In  respect  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  that 
were  to  be  discovered,  these  arrangements  were  all 
made  without  regard  to  them.  They  were  heathen, 
and  their  rights  were  accordingly  not  taken  into 
the  account  at  all.  The  pope,  as  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  had  given  the  Christian  kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  full  authority  to  take  absolute  pos- 
session of  any  countries  which  they  might  discover, 
and  to  establish  their  own  government  over  the  in- 
habitants, with  a  view  of  bringing  them  all  at  once 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  No  one  seems  to 
have  entertained  any  idea  that  the  natives  them- 
selves could  have  any  rights  which  were  entitled 
to  the  least  respect  or  consideration. 
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PSEPAEATIONS  JOB  TBI  VOYAGH. 

The  point  from  which  the  expedition  was  to 
sail,  and  where,  of  coarse,  all  the  preparations 
were  to  be  made,  was  a  small  town  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Spain,  called  Huelva,  whose  port  is 
Palos. 

Both  Huelva  and  Palos  are  situated  on  the 
shores  of  a  bay  which  forms  the  harbor  of  Palos.* 
There  are  many  small  islands  in  this  bay.  One 
of  these  islands  named  Saltes  was  the  particular 
rendezvous  of  the  expedition.  The  government 
furnished  two  vessels  and  ninety  men.  These 
vessels  were  very  small,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  had  no  decks  except  at  the  bows  and  stern. 
Thus  they  might  almost  be  considered  as  open 
boats,  only  that  they  were  of  the  size  of  small 
vessels. 

Columbus  had  some  friends  who  resided  near 
Palos,  especially  the  family  of  Pinzon,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  brothers,  all  men  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  accustomed  to  the  sea.  These  friends 
combined  with  Columbus  in  defraying  the  expense 
of  furnishing  his  eighth  part  of  the  outfit,  on  con- 
dition that  they  were  to  receive  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise,   and  it  was   arranged 

*  See  chart  at  the  commencement  <)f  the  next  chapter. 
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moreover  that  two  of  the  brothers  Pinzon  were  to 
join  the  expedition  as  commanders  of  the  vessels 
furnished  by  the  king.  The  funds  which  they  con- 
tributed were  expended  in  buying  a  third  vessel, 
larger  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  in  fit- 
ting it  up  for  the  voyage  in  the  most  complete 
manner* 

This  vessel  Columbus  named  the  Holy  Mary, 
or,  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  Spanish  language, 
the  Sancta  Maria.  The  two  which  were  furnished 
by  the  government  were  named  the  Pinta  and  the 
Nifia. 

Thei  Holy  Mary  was  to  bear  the  admiral's  flag, 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Columbus  himsel£  Of 
the  next  vessel  the  Pinta,  Martin  Pinzon  was 
captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  Vincent 
FinjEon,  the  other  brother.,  commanded  the  third 
vessel. 

The  banner  borne  upon  the  admiral's  vessel  had 
for  its  device  two  crowns,  with  the  initials  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  over  them,  and  a  large 
crag  between  them. 

The  vessels  were  all  furnished  with  provisions 
and  water  for  .twelve  months.  The  number  of 
men  provided  by  the  government  to  navigate  the 
vessels  was  ninety.  In  addition  to  these  quite  a 
number  of  other  persons  joined  the  expedition, 
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making  the  whole  number  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  They  all  felt  a  certain  personal  interest 
in  the  adventure,  for  Queen  Isabella  had  offered  a 
large  reward  to  the  one  who  should  first  discover 
land,  after  the  vessels  had  gone  beyond  the  range 
of  all  former  voyagers,  and  this  prize  was  open  to 
the  competition  of  the  whole  company.  Still  many 
of  the  seamen  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition against  their  will. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  NAVIGATION. 

At  the  present  day  navigators  have  the  means 
of  finding  their  place  upon  the  ocean,  both  in  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  very  exactly.  They  take  with 
them  the  time  of  the  port  which  they  leave,  by 
means  of  very  precise  chronometers,  and  then  hav- 
ing nice  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  time 
where  they  are,  they  can  determine  how  many 
hours  of  the  surfs  motion  they  are  from  port,  and 
this  gives  them  the  longitude. 

They  have  also  very  exact  instruments  for  ascer- 
taining the  sun's  altitude  at  noon,  or  the  altitude 
of  the  north  star,  or  of  any  other  known  star, 
when  it  crosses  the  meridian,  and  this  gives  them 
the  latitude. 

The  only  instrument  which  Columbus  was  pro- 
vided with  for  measuring  altitudes  was  one  called 
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an  astrolabe.  It  consisted  of  a  circle  with  a 
graduated  rim,  and,  sights,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  ascertain,  within  a  few  degrees  probably,  the 
altitude  of  the  north  star.  This  would  give  him, 
approximately,  bis  latitude ;  for  to  a  person  on  the 
equator  the  north  star  appears  in  the  horizon,  and 
as  the  observer  moves  to  the  northward  over  the 
earth's  surface  the  star  rises,  until  at  length,  at 
the  pole,  could  he  go  so  far,  the  north  star  would 
be  directly  over  his  head. 

Thus  the  altitude  of  the  north  star  corresponds 
approximately  with  the  distance  of  the  observer 
from  the  equator  toward  the  pole. 

Accordingly,  by  watching  the  north  star  and 
measuring  the  altitude  of  it  every  night  with  his 
astrolabe,  a  navigator  in  those  days  would  be  able 
to  keep  his  ship,  in  advancing  toward  the  west, 
pretty  nearly  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  or 
to  draw  to  the  south,  toward  the  equator,  or  recede 
from  the  equator  toward  the  pole,  at  his  pleasure. 

Columbus  had  the  mariner's  compass  also,  and 
it  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  his  ship,  in  re- 
spect to  latitude,  by  this  instrument  alone.  And 
this  would  be  practicable  were  it  not  for  the 
numerous  and  powerful  currents  always  flowing  in 
the  sea,  by  means  of  which  a  vessel,  while  steadily 
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headed  toward  the  west,  or  toward  the  oast,  might 
be  carried  imperceptibly  far  to  the  northward  or  to 
the  southward  in  the  course  of  several  days'  sail, 
and  this  makes  it  necessary  for  every  ship  occa- 
sionally to  verify  the  latitude  by  an  observation. 

As  to  longitude,  Columbus  had  probably  no 
means  of  ascertaining  it  at  all,  except  by  keeping 
a  reckoning,  as  well  as  he  could,  of  the  distances 
which  he  sailed  on  each  successive  day.  This, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  no  very  serious  moment, 
as  his  object  was  to  sail  due  west  until  he  came  to 
land.  So  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  getting  his 
latitude  right,  he  could  keep  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel,  and  of  course,  in  respect  to  longitude, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  continu- 
ally on. 

And  then,  too,  in  returning,  as  he  knew  in  what 
latitude  Palos  was,  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  upon  that  parallel,  and  sail  east  till  he  came 
to  it.  He  would  be  sure  tovcome  to  it  sooner  or 
later,  though  not  knowing  his  longitude  precisely, 
he  could  not  know  precisely  when  to  expect  the 
land  to  come  in  sight 

Besides  his  instruments,  Columbus  had  on  board 
sundry  charts  containing  delineations  of  supposed 
and  imaginary  islands  and  tracts  of  land,  laid 
down  according  to  the  fancies  or  the  theories  of 
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different  geographers  and  learned  navigators  who 
had  speculated  on  the  subject. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  IN  BKSPEOT  TO  THE  BZPBDITZON. 

The  work  of  getting  the  little  squadron  ready, 
and  of  making  the  other  various  preparations  for 
the  voyage  that  were  necessary,  consumed  a  large 
portion  of  the  summer,  so  that  the  month  of 
August  arrived  before  the  expedition  was  ready 
to  sail.  During  all  this  time  public  attention  was 
strongly  turned  toward  the  projected  enterprise, 
and  great  was  the  difference  of  opinion  entertained 
in  respect  to  the  feasibility  of  it  Some  hoped 
for  the  best,  and  at  any  rate  expressed  good 
wishes.  Some  mocked  and  ridiculed  the  whole 
undertaking.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  adventurers  were  going  forth  on  a 
desperate  enterprise,  from  which  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  any  of  them  would  ever  re- 
turn. 

THE  DAT  OF  SAILING. 

•At  length  the  day  of  sailing,  which  was  the 
third  of  August,  arrived.  The  day  was  Friday, 
and  it  would  seem  that  Americans  at  least  should 
for  ever  dismiss  all  superstitious  ideas  in  respect  to 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  in  consideration  of  the 
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fact  that  it  was  on  a  Friday  that  the  expedition 
sailed,  on  the  success  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  new  world  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  whole  coarse  of  its  subsequent  his- 
tory depended.  It  was  moreover  on  Friday  that 
the  expedition  first  came  in  sight  of  land. 

The  ships  were  to  set  sail  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  the  day  previous  a  grand  religious  ser- 
vice was  held,  in  recognition  of  the  dependence  of 
those  about  to  depart  upon  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God  for  all  hope  of  success  in  their  danger- 
ous enterprise.  Columbus,  together  with  the 
whole  company  under  his  command,  walked  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
to  a  certain  monastery,  where,  in  the  chapel,  mass 
was  celebrated,  and  then  all  attached  to  the  expe- 
dition confessed  their  sins,  received  absolution,  and 
joined  with  the  priests  in  offering  up  prayers  to 
God  that  he  would  protect  and  bless  them  on  their 
voyage,  and  bring  them  home  again  in  safety. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  the  squadron 
sailed.  A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  departure.  The  spectators  lined  the 
shores  as  the  vessels  moved  away,  some  cheering 
them  with  loud  acclamations,  and  others,  especially 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  those  on  board,  engaged, 
with  earnest  gesticulations  and  many  tears,  in  put- 
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ting  up  fervent  prayers  to  the  Holy  Virgin  to  take 
them  all  under  her  blessed  protection. 

Columbus  kept  a  regular  daily  journal  during 
his  voyage,  a  copy  of  which,  drawn  up  in  full,  was 
prepared  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and  queen  on 
his  return.  In  the  following  chapter  we  present 
an  abstract  of  this  journal,  made  from  the  original 
document,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  more 
vivid  idea  than  could  otherwise  be  given  of  the 
incidents  that  occurred  during  the  voyage,  and  of 
the  aspect  which  the  new  and  unknown  scenes  into 
which  the  party  were  ushered  as  they  advanced  on 
their  way,  presented  to  their  view. 


CHAPTER   m. 

JOUBNAL   OF  XHB  FIBST  VOTAGB  OF  COLUMBUS. 

THE  BUN  TO  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

August  3,  1492.  The  squadron  crossed  the 
bar  at  the  island  of  Saltes  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise. By  sunset  of  the  same  day  it  had  gained  an 
offing  of  about  sixty  miles.  The  ships  were  then 
headed  to  the  southwest,  toward  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, distant  about  six  hundred  miles. 

August  6.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  became 
unshipped  or  damaged  in  some  way  so  as  in  a 
great  measure  to  disable  the  vessel.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  two  of  the  sailors  had  produced  the 
mischief  intentionally,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
owner  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  voy- 
age, and  some  angry  criminations  took  place  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  men.  Columbus  was 
uneasy  because  the  state  of  the  weather  prevented 
his  going  on  board  the  Pinta  to  give  directions  in 
respect  to  repairing  the  damage.  He,  however, 
felt  great  confidence  in  the  nautical  skill  of  Martin 
Pinzon,  who  commanded  the  damaged  vessel,  which 
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confidence  it  seems  was  well  deserved,  for  Pinzon 
eticceeded  in  refitting  the  rudder,  so  that  the  vessel 
could  proceed. 

August  7.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  gave  way 
again,  which  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  difficulty 
that  had  occurred  the  day  before. 

August  8.  It  was  time  now,  according  to 
the  reckoning,  for  the  squadron  to  be  drawing 
toward  the  islands,  and  a  consultation  was  held 
among  the  commanders  and  pilots  in  respect  to  the 
precise  direction  in  which  it  would  be  best  to  steer 
in  order  to  find  them.  All  gave  their  opinions, 
each  judging  as  well  as  he  could  from  the  distance 
which  they  had  come  and  the  course  on  which  they 
had  sailed ;  and  abo  from  the  floating  of  sea- weed, 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  such  signs  as  naviga- 
tors were  accustomed  to  rely  upon  in  those  days 
for  finding  the  land,  in  the  absence  of  any  precise 
knowledge  from  observations. 

It  proved  in  this  case  that  Columbus'  judgment 
was  most  correct.  The  vessels  were  steered  in 
accordance  with  it,  and  soon  the  lofty  peak  of 
Teneriffe  came  into  view. 

The  island  of  Teneriffe  is  one  of  the  largest,  and 
by  far  the  most  lofty,  of  the  Canaries,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  always  the  first  one  that  is  seen.  But 
the  best  harbor  was  at  the  smaller  island  of  Gom- 
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era,  a  little  farther  on.  Columbus,  accordingly, 
determined  to  proceed  to  Gomera,  but  the  Pinta 
was  compelled  to  come  to,  and  cast  anchor  under 
the  shores  of  Teneriffe.  on  account  of  the  rudder 
being  so  much  out  of  order.  The  vessel  leaked, 
too,  it  was  found,  and  Columbus  determined  to  ex- 
change her  for  another,  if  he  could  find  one  at  the 
Canary  Islands. 

A  MONTH  AT  THE  CANARIES. 

The  expedition  was  detained  a  month  at  the 
Canaries  before  they  were  ready  to  put  to  sea 
again.  As  soon  as  the  other  two  vessels  were  safe 
in  port  Columbus  went  immediately  to  Teneriffe  to 
see  about  the  Pinta,  having  found  by  inquiry  that 
he  could  not  obtain  another  vessel  to  take  her 
place.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  she  could  not 
proceed  to  Gomera,  but  must  be  repaired  where 
she  was.  So  they  looked  out  for  a  sheltered  place 
on  the  shores  of  Teneriffe,  and  there,  careening  her 
so  as  to  get  access  to  the  damaged  parts,  they  suc- 
ceeded, after  expending  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
labor,  in  repairing  her. 

While  the  expedition  was  thus  detained  Colum- 
bus availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  inquire 
of  the  residents  upon  the  island,  and  of  the  various 
seafaring  men  whom  he  met  there,  in  regard  to 
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any  indications  of  land  to  the  westward  which  they 
had  observed  or  heard  of.  They  all  had  stories  to 
tell  of  rumors  in  respect  to  land  having  been  seen 
in  that  direction.  Columbus  listened  to  these  ac- 
counts with  great  interest,  but  they  all  proved  in 
the  end  to  be  fabulous. 

These  rumors  in  respect  to  land,  false  as  they 
were  proved  to  be  in  the  end,  were  encouraging  in 
their  influence  at  the  time,  but  there  were  others 
which  were  somewhat  alarming.  A  small  vessel 
came  from  the  island  of  Ferro,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  southwestward  of  Gomera,  and  is  the  most 
westerly  island  of  the  group,  with  a  report  that  a 
squadron  of  Portuguese  vessels  was  lying  in  wait 
near  that  island  in  order  to  intercept  Columbus 
and  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  The 
motive  was,  it  was  said,  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  Portuguese  government  lest  the  Spaniards 
should  outstrip  and  supersede  them  in  the  work 
of  discovering  new  countries  to  the  westward. 
Columbus  paid  no  attention  to  these  rumors,  and 
he  saw  nothing  of  any  such  squadron.  The  whole 
story  may  have  been  an  invention  of  his  sailors, 
many  of  whom  were  unwilling  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage,  and  seem  to  have  resorted  to  all  possible 
contrivances  to  thwart  and  prevent  it. 

While  the  expedition  remained  at  Gomera  they 
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saw  some  grand  volcanic  eruptions  from  the  moan- 
tains  of  Teneriffe. 

September  6.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Gom- 
era,  or  rather  attempted  to  sail,  on  the  morning  of 
this  day,  but  the  air  was  perfectly  calm  'and  the 
sea  like  glass,  so  that  they  made  no  progress. 
They  were  drifted  about  this  way  and  that  by  the 
currents  all  that  day  and  all  the  night  following, 
so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  they  found 
themselves  between  Gomera  and  Tenerifie.  Thuaf 
they  had  gone  back  rather  than  forward. 

September  7.  The  calm  continued  and  the  ves- 
sels made  very  little  progress.  They  still  remain- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

THE  VOYAGE  COMMENCED  IN  EARNEST  AT  LAST. 

September  8.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  northward,  and 
immediately  all  sails  were  set,  and  the  ships  began 
to  move  swiftly  through  the  water.  In  coming 
from  Portugal  to  the  present  position  of  the  ships 
the  expedition  had  been  navigating  seas  which  the 
sailors  were  already  familiar  with,  the  voyage  to 
and  from  the  Canaries  being  very  common  in  those 
days.  The  course  which  they  had  pursued,  as  will 
appear  from  the  chart,  lay  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  not  very  far  from  it.     But 
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now  they  were  to  strike  out  in  an  entirely  new 
direction,  steering  due  west,  into  seas  wholly  un- 
known, and  it  was  consequently  not  until  this  time 
that  their  real  voyage  was  begun. 

September  9.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  fair  and 
the  ships  went  on  at  great  speed.  The  sailors, 
finding  how  rapidly  the  gale  was  bearing  them 
away  into  wholly  unknown  regions,  manifested 
some  discontent,  and  Columbus,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish as  much  as  possible  any  tendency  to  alarm 
which  they  might  feel,  began  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
reporting  on  the  log  of  the  vessel  a  considerably 
smaller  number  of  leagues  each  day  than  was 
actually  run.  He  continued  this  system  all  the 
voyage.  He  kept  a  private  account  for  himself,  in 
which  he  entered  the  true  numbers,  but  he  showed 
to  his  men  another  account,  in  which  the  distance 
run  each  day  was  reduced,  as  much  as  he  thought 
it  would  bear  to  be  reduced  without  exciting  sus- 
picion. '  For  twenty  leagues  he  counted  only  six- 
teen, and  for  other  numbers  in  proportion.  Even 
his  pilots  were  deceived  by  these  false  returns. 

He  probably  thought  that  this  was  all  right,  the 
deception  being  practiced  for  a  good  motive,  and 
being  in  some  respects  of  the  nature  of  a  stratagem 
of  war.  But  among  all  high-minded  and  honora- 
ble men  at  the  present  day  such'  a  falsification  of 
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his  own  official  documents  by  the  commander  of  an 
expedition,  made  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in 
the  discipline  of  his  crew,  would  be  considered  wholly 
inexcusable.  It  was  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
exalted  sentiments  of  moral  duty,  and,  still  more, 
with  the  high  Christian  principles,  which  Columbus 
professed  to  entertain.  If  the  subordinate  members 
of  an  expedition  cannot  rely  upon  the  honesty  of 
documentary  statements  made  to  them  formally  by 
their  commander  in  his  official  character,  in  what 
case  can  they  confide  in  him  where  he  has  any 
interest  to  deceive  them  ? 

September  11  The  crews  of  the  ships,  of 
course,  kept  a  close  and  constant  lookout,  not  only 
in  the  direction  of  the  western  horizon,  for  land, 
but  also  in  every  direction  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  for  any  birds,  marine  animals,  sea-weed,  or 
floating  objects  of  any  kind  which  might  come  into 
view.  They  saw  several  objects  of  this  kind  on 
different  occasions,  but  on  this  day  they  were  all 
greatly  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  top-mast,  which  they  saw  floating  in  the 
water.  They  were  going  at  such  a  rate  of  speed, 
and  the  sea  was  so  high,  that  they  could  not  get 
the  mast,  and  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  watching  it  with  the  eye  as  long  as  it 
continued  in  sight.     It  was  probably  the  mast  of 
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some  vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  and  had  been  brought  out  to  this  dis- 
tance from  the  land  by  the  currents. 

VARIATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

Sept  13.  Of  course  the  vessels  were  steered 
by  the  compass,  and  whenever  the  sky  was  over- 
cast there  was  no  other  guide.  The  position  of  the 
sun,  however,  even  without  the  compass,  would 
have  helped  the  navigator  very  much  in  determin- 
ing his  course,  and  in  the  night  the  north  star 
furnished  a  means  of  guidance  which  could  be  still 
more  easily  followed.  And  as  it  was,  every  night 
when  the  stars  were  to  be  seen,  they  furnished  the 
means  of  verifying  the  indications  of  the  compass, 
so  long  as  they  were  true.  Thus  far,  whenever 
these  comparisons  between  the  direction  of  the 
needle  and  the  position  of  the  star  had  been  made 
by  night,  no  deviation  had  been  observed,  but  now 
Columbus  found,  to  his  great  uneasiness,  that  in- 
stead of  pointing  toward  the  north  star,  the  needle 
declined  from  it  very  sensibly  toward  the  north- 
west. 

The  pilots  and  the  sailors  soon  observed  this 
phenomenon  too,  and  they  were  more  alarmed  by 
it  than  Columbus  had  been.  Columbus  himself 
had  felt  no  real  concern,  for  the  deviation  thus 
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far  observed  could  be  of  no  serious  consequence, 
since  it  extended  only  to  a  very  few  degrees ;  and 
as  he  was  not  steering  for  any  determinate  point, 
but  only  wished  to  go  in  a  general  direction  toward 
the  westward,  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  in  his 
course,  one  way  or  the  other,  would  be  of  little 
consequence.  If  he  should  find,  after  going  on  for 
some  days,  that  be  was  bringing  the  north  star  up 
too  high  in  the  evening  sky,  that  would  be  a  proof 
that  he  was  gradually  working  to  the  northward, 
and  then  he  could  turn  southward  a  little  more ;  or 
if,  on  die  other  hand,  he  found  the  north  star  de- 
clining, he  would  know  that  he  was  making  too 
mneh  southing,  and  could,  of  course,  by  steering 
more  to  the  northward  for  a  few  days,  get  back  to 
his  parallel  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  needle 
varied  but  little,  and  was  steady  in  its  variation, 
so  that  the  pilots  could  steer  by  it  through  the 
day,  and  compare  it  with  the  north  star  occasion- 
ally at  night,  all  would  go  very  well. 

Sept.  17.  The  variation  still  continued.  To 
ascertain  precisely  how  great  the  deviation  was,  the 
pilots  took  the  exact  direction  of  a  north  and  south 
line  by  an  observation,  and  marked  it  carefully,  so 
as  to  compare  the  compasses  with  it  They  found 
the  deviation  very  considerable.  Columbus,  how- 
ever,  in  order  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  officers  and 
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crow,  and  acting  on  his  idea  that  he  was  justified 
m  deceiving  them,  pretended  to  be  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, and  told  them  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
needle  did  not  vary  at  all.  It  was  the  north  star 
itself,  he  said,  that  moved.  The  star  was  only  due 
north  in  that  latitude  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  they  were  to  deter- 
mine a  north  and  south  line  by  it  the  next  morn- 
ing at  daybreak,  they  would  find  that  the  compass 
was  right.  The  seamen  were  satisfied  with  these 
explanations,  and  as  the  sea  was  smooth  and  the 
winds  favorable,  and  moreover  as  now  every  day 
increasing  indications  of  land  appeared,  in  the 
floating  of  sea-weed,  the  flight  of  birds,  which  were 
now  and  then  seen,  and  other  such  signs,  the  whole 
company  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  the  crews 
of  the  vessels  pressed  their  several  embarkations 
forward,  each  trying  to  get  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
in  order  to  be  the  first  to  discover  the  land. 

There  were  certain  appearances  in  the  clouds 
near  the  horison  toward  the  north,  and  also  toward 
the  south,  which  the  sailors  thought  denoted  land. 
But  Columbus  would  not  turn  aside  to  ascertain 
the  fact  "  Those  are  only  islands  that  lie  there,'1 
4wid  he.  "We  shall  have  time  enough  to  visit 
them  when  we  come  back.  All  the  main  indications 
of  tad  which  we  see  come  from  th$  west,  where* 
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if  we  persevere,  and  if  it  please  Almighty  God,  on 
whom  all  success  and  all  victories  depend,  we  shall 
reach  the  shores  of  the  Indies." 

Hm-OCEAS. 

Sept.  21.  The  vessels  had  now  arrived  in  mid- 
ocean,  though  of  course  those  on  board  had  no 
means  of  knowing  how  far  they  might  be  from 
shore.  They  were  greatly  encouraged  to  hope 
that  they  might  be  drawing  toward  the  end  of  their 
voyage,  for  they  saw  many  indications,  as  they 
thought,  of  the  presence  of  land.  Great  quantities 
of  sea-weed  were  floating  in  the  water.  They  saw 
many  birds,  several  of  which,  of  a  kind  called  by 
the  English  sailors  boobies,  came  on  board  on 
different  days.  A  smaller  bird  too,  like  a  swallow, 
alighted  on  the  rigging,  and  the  sailors  caught  it. 
These  were  considered  proofs  that  land  was  near, 
though  in  fact  they  were  delusive  indications,  for 
the  ships  were  now  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  any  land.  The  sea-weed  which  they  saw 
came  from  submerged  rocks  lying  somewhere  in 
those  regions,  or  else  was  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
£|ice  by  the  ocean  currents.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
known  that  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  forms  the 
centre  of  an  immense  eddy  produced  by  currents 
flowing  in  different  directions  on  the  opposite  sides 
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of  it,  so  that  great  quantities  of  sea-weed,  and 
portions  of  wrecks  and  other  floating  substances 
continually  collect  *in  it,  and  present  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  close  proximity  to  land. 

The  wind  gradually  declined  and  the  air  became 
calm,  and  for  one  or  two  days  the  vessels  lay  life- 
less upon  it  No  land  appeared  yet  in  sight,  and 
the  sailors,  whose  spirits  fluctuated  with  every 
changing  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  scene  around 
them,  began  to  be  discontented  again,  and  much 
alarmed.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  and  de- 
pressing to  any  company  on  board  a  ship  at  sea 
than  a  long-continued  calm.  An  idea  began  to 
prevail  among  the  men  on  board  the  ships  that  they 
were  getting  into  a  region  of  the  ocean  where  the 
wind  never  blew  at  all,  and  that  consequently,  if 
they  went  on-  much  further,  they  would  never  be 
able  to  get  back.  This  notion  took  such  strong 
hold  of  their  minds  that  the  whole  crew  of  Colum- 
bus' ship  worked  themselves  into  a  great  state  of 
excitement,  and  were  almost  on  the  verge  of  mu- 
tiny. Their  fear,  however,  that  there  would  never 
be  any  more  wind  was  at  length  dispelled  by  the 
rising  of  a  strong  breeze,  which  suddenly  sprung 
up  from  the  west.  This  was  a  contrary  wind  in 
respect  to  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  but  it  came 
from  precisely  the  right  quarter  to  quiet  the  minds 
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of  the  sailors,  since  it  blew  directly  back  toward 
Spain.  The  wind  drove  the  vessels  considerably 
to  the  northward  out  of  their  course,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  chart,  but  Columbus  did  not  regret 
this  much,  on  account  of  the  favorable  influence 
which  the  circumstance  exertpd  on  the  minds  of  the 
sailors. 

Sept.  23.  Again  it  fell  calm,  and  the  sailors' 
murmurs  returned.  They  discovered  a  new  source 
of  alarm  in  the  fact  that  where  they  then  were 
there  appeared  to  be  no  swell  of  the  sea,  as  is  usual 
in  the  open  ocean,  even  if  there  is  no  wind;  for 
ordinarily,  even  when  the  air,  for  the  time  being, 
is  calm  in  any  given  place,  the  water  is  agitated 
with  a  slow  and  solemn-moving  swell,  which  is 
formed  by  the  dying  undulations  which  come  from 
distant  storms.  There  was  now  none  of  this 
ground  swell,  the  sailors  observed,  and  they  con- 
sidered this  a  proof  that  there  were  none  but  light 
and  baffling  winds  in  the  region  of  the  sea  to 
which  they  had  penetrated,  and  that  they  were 
consequently  in  danger  of  becoming  hopelessly  be- 
calmed in  it. 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  fears  it  happened  that 
a  heavy  ground  swell  arose,  as  it  often  does  in  such 
cases,  and  without  any  wind.  This,  of  course,  at 
once  relieved  the  sailors'  fears,  and  revived  their 
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courage.  Columbus  said  that  he  was  thus  saved 
by  the  coming  in  of  a  heavy  swell  from  the  sea, 
and  it  was  the  first  time,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that 
any  such  cape  had  occurred  since  the  days  when 
the  Israelites  were  saved  by  the  waves  which  over- 
whelmed the  Egyptians. 

FALSB  GET  OF  LAUD. 

Sept  25.  This  evening,  about  sunset,  as  the 
ships  were  sailing  smoothly  and  quietly  along, 
suddenly  a  great  shout  was  heard  from  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  Pinta,  which  was,  as  usual,  sailing  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  on  looking  in 
that  direction,  those  on  board  Columbus'  vessel 
saw  that  the  shouts  came  from  Martin  Finzon 
himself,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  who  was 
standing  upon  the  quarter  deck,  and  calling  out 
Land  !  Land  !  with  wild  and  earnest  gesticula- 
tions, expressive  of  the  utmost  exultation  and  de- 
light Columbus  called  out  'to  him  to  ask  if  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  land  that  he  saw.  He  said 
he  tMi  sure,  pointing  at  the  same  time  eagerly  in 
the  direction  where  he  thought  it  appeared. 

The  whole  crew  of  his  vessel  were  gazing  in- 
tently in  the  same  direction,  and  a  moment  after- 
ward they  commenced  singing  a  hymn,  the  Gloria 
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in  Excelsis  of  the  mass.*  The  enthusiasm,  of 
course,  at  once  spread  to  the  other  vessels;  and 
the  crew  of  Columbus'  ship  were  soon  all  on  deck, 
and  as  Columbus  thought  he  could  also  now  see 
the  land,  he  gave  the  signal  to  them,  and  they 
sung  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  too. 

As  the  shades  of  the  evening  drew  on,  the  ap- 
pearance of  land  became  indistinct,  and  at  length 
faded  away;  but  the  vessels  were  all  steered  in 
the  direction  which  Pinzon  had  indicated,  every 
one  on  board  looking  out  eagerly  all  the  time,  and 
expecting  every  moment,  as  the  night  was  not 
dark,  to  bring  the  land  again  into  view.  .  They 
went  on  until  past  midnight,  and  then  slowly  and 
sorrowfully  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  there  was  no  land  to  bo 
found. 

* 

PROSPEROUS  CONTINUATION  OP  THE  VOYAGE. 

Oct.  8.  For  about  ten  days  after  the  incident 
of  the  false  announcement  of  land,  Columbus  ad- 
vanced on  his  voyage  in  a  very  agreeable  and  pros- 
perous manner.  The  sea  was  calm,  the  sky  serene, 
and  gentle  breezes,  bringing  with  them  a  soft  and 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  The  hymns  and  prayers  of 
the  Catholich  church  were  then,  as  now,  expressed  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 
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balmy  air,  wafted  the  vessels  smoothly  and  yet 
pretty  rapidly  along.  Birds  were  often  seen  flying 
to  and  fro,  and  seaweed  in  great  abundance  con- 
tinued  to  float  in  the  water.  The  sea,  moreover, 
was  so  smooth,  and  the  air  so  spring-like  and  de- 
licious, that  Columbus  said  that  nothing  but  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  was  wanting  to  make  them 
think  that  they  were  sailing  on  a  river  in  the 
midst  of  some  enchanted  land. 

Sometimes,  when  it  was  nearly  calm,  the  crews 
amused  themselves  with  fishing.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  golden-headed  fish  called  the  dorado^ 
of  which  they  caught  several,  and  some  days  they 
saw  great  numbers  of  flying-fish  skimming  through 
the  air  all  around  them.  At  one  time  a  booby 
came  and  alighted  in  the  rigging,  and  a  boy  who 
was  on  board  knocked  him  down  with  a  stone 
which  he  threw  at  him.  How  he  obtained  a  stone 
to  throw  the  journal  does  not  inform  us.  Perhaps 
ihe  ship  was  ballasted  with  shingle  taken  from  a 
beach. 

During  these  ten  days  the  sailors  on  the  whole 
were  pretty  well  contented,  though  the  pilot  of 
Columbus'  vessel,  who  had  kept  an  account  of  the 
false  reckonings  which  Columbus  had  given  him, 
Mud  one  day,  with  an  anxious  face  and  a  sigh,  after 
fee  had  been  adding  them  up,  that  from  Ferro,  the 
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last  of  the  Canary  Islands  toward  the  west,  to 
place  where  they  were,  the  distance  which  they 
had  run  was  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  leagues ! 

The  pilot  would  have  had  more  reason  still  for 
the  concern  which  he  felt  if  he  had  known  the  true 
reckoning,  for  the  real  distance  was  over  seven 
hundred  leagues.  Thus  the  expedition  was  more 
than  one  hundred  leagues  further  to  the  westward 
than  the  men  supposed. 

This  pilot  recommended  to  Columbus  to  turn 
more  to  the  southward,  as  the  indications  were 
strong,  he  said,  of  land  in  that  direction.  Colum* 
bus  had  hitherto  been  unwilling  to.  turn  aside  from 
his  course  for  any  such  purpose.  He  wished  to 
push  on  as  far  toward  the  westward  as  he  possibly 
could,  so  as  to  reach  the  actual  shores  of  conti- 
nental India  before  he  was  stopped.  But  now  the 
signs  of  land  beoswe  so  numerous  that  he  deter- 
mined to  veer  to  the  southward  somewhat  more 
than  he  had  done,  and  accordingly  the  ship's 
course,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ohart,  was  now 
somewhat  changed. 

the  Murnre. 

October  10.  The  expedition  proceeded  on  tb# 
new  course  for  two  days,  but  30  land  was  to  bn 
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seen.  Indeed,  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  prox- 
imity of  land  seemed  to  be  diminishing.  The 
sailors  began  again  to  be  discouraged,  and  they 
uttered,  both  among  themselves  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  officers,  a  great  many  murmurings  and 
complaints.  At  last  they  said  plainly  that  the 
voyage  had  been  protracted  long  enough,  and  that 
they  would  not  go  any  further. 

Columbus  made  an  address  to  them,  endeavor- 
ing to  dispel  their  fears,  and  giving  them  very 
alluring  accounts  of  the  rich  reward  they  would  all 
obtain  in  the  treasures  which  they  would  find  in 
the  Ladies  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  land.    He 
added,  moreover,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  they 
.thought  of  their  situation,  they  must  content  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  and  make  the  best  of 
it,  for  he  had  set  out  upon  the  voyage  with  the  in- 
tention  of  going  to  the  Indies,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  persevere  till  he 
reached  his  destination. 

D18C0VIBT  OF  LAND. 

October  11.  On  this  day,  which  was  the  very 
next  after  the  difficulty  with  the  seamen,  there 
suddenly  appeared  proofs  of  the  proximity  of  tho 
land  far  more  decisive  than  any  which  had  yet 
been  observed.    The  sailors  saw  several  land  birds, 

4* 
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and  a  branch  of  a  tree  still  green,  and  also  a  piece 
of  wood  which  had  been  cut  with  some  sort  of  tool, 
and,  what  was  more  conclusive  still,  a  branch  bear- 
ing upon  it  something  like  berries,  which  had 
evidently  grown  upon  the  land,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  long  in  the  water.  Of  course,  all 
the  officers  and  men  on  board  of  the  several  vessels 
became  greatly  excited.  Everybody  was  looking 
out  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  all  anxious  to 
secure  the  prize  for  being  the  arst  to  see  the  land. 

After  sunset  Columbus  changed  the  course  of 
the  ships  more  to  the  westward  again,  supposing 
that  the  land  lay  to  the  southward  of  them,  and 
desiring  not  to  come  too  suddenly  upon  it  in  the 
night.  About  ten  o'clock,  as  he  was  standing 
upon  his  lookout  on  the  quarter-deck,  surveying 
the  horizon,  he  thought  he  saw  a  light.  He  called 
another  person  to  come  and  look  at  it,  and  he,  too, 
thought  it  was  a  light  A  third  person,  who  waa 
asked  to  look,  could  not  see  it,  and  presently  it 
disappeared.  It  afterward  came  into  view  again 
once  or  twice  and  seemed  to  be  moving. 

The  sailors  were  accustomed  to  have  a  religious 
service  on  board,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  and  of 
the  evening  were  over,  in  which  they  sang  together 
the  Ave  Maria,  a  chant  used  in  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship.   After  the  close  of  the  service  on  this  eve- 
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ning  Columbus  announced  to  them  formally  that 
he  believed  they  were  now  very  near  the  land,  and 
advised  them  all  to  keep  a  careful  lookout  until 
morning.  He  promised  to  give  a  silk  doublet,  in 
addition  to  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  to  the  one  who 
should  first  see  the  shore.  The  reward  which 
their  majesties  had  offered  was  a  pension  for  life, 
of  considerable  value. 

At  length,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  cry  of  land  was  raised.  The  land  was  seen  first 
by  a  sailor  named  Bodrigo  de  Triana.  The  sails 
were  immediately  ordered  to  be  furled,  all  except 
one,  which  was  necessary  to  steady  the  vessel  in 
lying  to,  and  in  this  situation  they  all  waited  for 
morning. 

As  soon  as  it  became  light  the  shore  appeared  in 
full  view,  and  groups  of  savages  were  seen  upon 
the  beach,  gazing  at  the  vessels  with  every  mark 
of  wonder  and  admiration. 


CHAPTEB   IV. 

SEQUEL     OF     THE     VOYAGE. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  LANDING. 

As  soon  as  the  arrangements  could  be  made  Col- 
umbus prepared  to  land.  As  has  already  been  said, 
he  entertained  very  lofty  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  his 
mission,  and  of  the  exalted  rank  which  he  held  as 
governor  of  the  lands  that  he  had  discovered  and 
as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  seas,  and  he  deemed 
it  proper  that  the  act  of  landing  should  be  effected 
in  a  ceremonious  and  formal  manner.  He  accord- 
ingly dressed  himself  in  his  official  costume,  which 
was  of  a  very  rich  and  gorgeous  description,  and 
at  the  same  time  ordered  the-  barge  to  be  armed 
and  made  ready.  The  barge  was  brought  along- 
side the  several  vessels  in  succession,  and  Colum- 
bus, with  the  two  other  commanders,  were  taken 
on  board.  Each  bore  in  his  hand  a  banner.  Col- 
umbus carried  the  one  which  had  been  borne  upon 
his  own  ship  as  the  flag  of  the  admiral.  All  the 
banners  were  embroidered  with  the  crowns  and 
initial  letters  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain. 
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The  principal  secretaries  and  other  officers  of  the 
expedition  also  embarked  in  the  barge,  and  a  suita- 
ble number  of  seamen,  some  of  whom  were  armed 
in  order  to  act  as  an  escort  for  the  party  and  a 
guard,  while  others  were  to  serve  as  oarsmen.  In 
this  manner  the  landing  party  left  the  ship  and 
proceeded  toward  the  shore.. 

**  THE  CEREMONY  OF  TAKING  POSSESSION. 

The  whole  party,  as  they  drew  toward  the  land, 
were  intently  occupied  in  gazing  at  the  scene 
which  met  their  view,  while  the  groups  of  natives, 
almost  naked,  that  were  gathered  on  the  beach 
watched  their  coming  with  a  still  stronger  expres- 
eion  of  wonder  and  curiosity  depicted  upon  their 
countenances.  As  soon  as  the  boats  reached  the 
beach  Columbus  was  the  first  to  leap  to  the  shore. 
The  others  followed  him.  They  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  an  enchanting  scene  of  tropical 
verdure  and  beauty.  Before  them  were  groves  of 
trees  covered  with  a  dense  foliage  of  the  very 
richest  green,  and  fruits  and  flowers  of  new  and 
unknown  forms  were  growing  luxuriantly  around 
them. 

Columbus  advanced  a  short  distance  upon  the 
land,  and  then  taking  his  station  where  he  could 
be  seen  by  all,  he  summoned  the  officers  and  sea- 
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men  who  had  come  on  shore  with  him  in  the  barge 
to  gather  around  him,  and  then  planting  the  staff 
of  his  banner  in  the  soil,  he  called  upon  all  present 
to  witness  that  lie  took  possession  of  that  land  in 
the  name  of  their  majesties  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain. 

FORMING  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  NATIVES. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  making 
various  observations  and  in  forming  acquaintance 
with  the  natives.  Columbus  said,  in  an  account 
which  he  gave  of  these  transactions,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  natives  kindly,  being  convinced 
that  they  could  be  brought  over  to  the  Christian 
faith  more  easily  by  kindness  than  by  force.  So 
he  distributed  among  them  some  gay-colored  caps, 
glass  beads,  little  bells  and  other  such  things  as 
he  had  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  please  them  very  much,  and  they, 
in  return,  gave  Columbus  and  his  men  parrots  and 
balls  of  cotton  thread,  which  it  seems  they  had 
contrived  in  some  way  to  spin,  and  javelins,  which 
appeared  to  be  their  only  weapons  of  war. 

The  relations  thus  established  between  the  na- 
tives and  their  visitors  became  so  friendly  that  in 
the  course  of  the  day  many  of  the  former  swam  off 
to  the  ships  and  were  received  on  board;  where 
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they  expressed,  so  far  as  their  exclamations  and 
gesticulations  could  be  understood,  the  utmost 
astonishment  at  everything  they  saw.  Of  course, 
there  could  be  no  communication  except  by  dumb 
show,  but  the  natives  were  very  willing  to  attempt 
to  pronounce  such  English  words  as  the  sailors 
gave  them^  and  they  succeeded  so  well  in  their 
efforts,  and  showed  so  much  docility  in  trying  to 
learn,  that  Columbus  was  convinced,  he  said, 
"  that  they  could  all  be  made  Christians  with  very 
little  difficulty/' 

They  were,  however,  very  poor,  and  apparently 
very  ignorant  and  helpless.  Columbus  saw  scars 
upon  the  persons  of  some  of  the  men,  and  he  asked 
by  signs  what  was  the  cause  of  them.  They  sig- 
nified in  reply  that  the  scars  were  from  wounds 
given  in  a  fight,  and  that  the  enemies  with  whom 
they  fought  came  from  some  other  islands  near. 
The  only  weapons,  however,  which  they  had  were 
the  javelins  above  spoken  of,  which  were  formed 
of  a  simple  shaft,  pointed  with  the  tooth  of  some 
animal.  They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  cut- 
ting tool  or  weapon  whatever,  for  when  Columbus 
showed  them  a  saber,  one  of  them  took  hold  of  it 
by  the  blade  and  cut  his  hand  with  it,  at  which  he 
and  all  the  others  seemed  inexpressibly  surprised. 
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COLUMBUS  NOT  SATISFIED. 


Although  the  triumph  of  Columbus  was  now  in 
one  sense  complete,  his  expectations  and  promises 
in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  land  having  been 
fully  realized,  still  in  one  aspect  of  the  scene  be- 
fore him  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied,  and  that 
was  the  appearance  of  poverty  which  both  the 
country  and  the  people  presented.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  he  was  coming  to  the  Indies,  to  a  land 
rich  in  gold  and  gems,  and  in  every  other  species 
of  wealth  that  the  heart  could  desire.  A  great 
many  tales  had  been  told  by  travelers  who  bad 
visited  India  by  the  route  over  land  through  Persia 
and  Arabia,  of  an  island  called  Cipango,  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  India,  and  was  said  to  be  full  to 
overflowing  with  every  species  of  costly  and  preci- 
ous treasure.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  limits 
to  the  credulity  of  people  in  those  days  in  respect 
to  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  east,  and  this 
island  of  Cipango  in  particular  filled  all  imagina- 
tions as  a  sort  of  enchanted  land  where  the  fabu- 
lous narratives  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  respect 
to  stores  of  golden  utensils  and  precious  gems  laid 
up  in  the  treasuries  of  princes,  and  vast  accumula- 
tions of  the  richest  merchandise  in  the  markets 
were  to  be  fully  realized.    It  is  now  supposed  that 
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Japan  was  the  island  actually  referred  to,  under 
the  name  of  Cipango,  in  the  accounts  which  the 
travelers  received,  so  that  there  was  a  real  terri- 
tory to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  these  tales,  al- 
though the  pictures  which  they  presented  to  the 
imagination  were  all  splendid  illusions. 

Columbus'  mind  was  full  of  Cipango  when  he 
discovered  land,  and  he  was  somewhat  disappointed 
to  find  that  although  the  country  of  which  he  had 
taken  possession  with  so  much  formality  was  beau- 
tiful, the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  miserably  poor. 
They  were  willing  to  give  anything  that  they  pos- 
sessed for  a  nail,  or  a  glass  bead,  but  then  they 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  give  but  parrots,  cot- 
ton balls,  and  rudely  made  javelins,  barbed  with 
bone.    . 

ASTONISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

The  next  day  after  the  landing  the  number  of 
natives  upon  the  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vessels  greatly  increased — the  new  comers  doubtless 
having  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  rumors  of  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers,  which  had  spread  into  the 
interior  and  along  the  coasts.  Some  came  in  boats 
which,  were  made  of  logs  hollowed  out  by  fire. 
These  boats  were  of  various  sizes,  some  being  in- 
tended to.  carry  only  one  man,  while  others  were 
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large  enough  to  contain  forty  or  fifty.  The 
Spaniards  were  surprised  to  see  how  well  made 
these  boats  were,  and  how  fast  they  could  be  pro- 
pelled through  the  water.  They  were  navigated 
by  paddles  shaped,  as  Columbus  said  in  his  account 
of  them,  "  like  an  oven  shoveL"  The  boats  were, 
however,  very  easily  upset,  and  whenever  one  of 
them  went  over  the  natives  all  leaped  out  into  the 
water,  and  then  righting  the  boat  they  bailed  out 
the  water  with  calabashes,  which  they  always 
carried  with  them  for  this  purpose,  and  clambered 
in  again.  There  were  no  clothes  to  be  dried  after 
such  an  accident  as  this,  for  the  men  were  all 
naked. 

Those  that  had  no  boats  found  no  difficulty  in 
swimming  off  to  the  vessels,  whenever  they  wished 
to  go  on  board. 

The  vessels  all  this  time  were  anchored  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  within 
the  reef  The  water,  being  protected  by  the  reef, 
was  smooth,  and  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  bottom 
could  be  seen  at  a  great  depth. 

The  swell  of  the  sea  was  rolling  in  heavily  all 
the  time  against  the  outer  face  of  the  reef,  but  not 
disturbing  the  broad  expanse  of  sheltered  water 
within.  The  air  was  delightfully  serene.  The 
vegetation  which  adorned  the  shores  was  most 
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luxuriant  and  beautiful.  The  natives,  some  as- 
sembled in  wondering  groups  upon  the  beach, 
others  passing  to  and  fro  in  their  boats,  or  swim- 
ming through  the  water,  gave  an  aspect  of  joyous 
animation  to  the  .scene,  while  the  vessels  of  the 
little  squadron  lay  sleeping,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
smooth  expanse  of  water  which  on  every  side  lay 
bordering  the  green  margin  of  the  land,  like  a 
-silver  frame  encasing  a  pictured  landscape  of  in- 
describable verdure  and  beauty.  # 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  was  enchanting, 
and  if  Columbus  could  have  but  seen  indications 
of  substantial  wealth  at  all  corresponding  with  the 
charming  tokens  of  natural  fertility  and  beauty 
which  everywhere  met  his  view,  all  the  aspirations 
of  his  heart  wo^ld  have  been  completely  satisfied. 

Columbus  watched  for  every  new  company  of 
savages  that  arrived  from  the  interior,  or  came  in 
boats  from  along  the  shore,  and  examined  carefully 
everything  that  they  brought,  and  especially  all 
the  ornaments  that  they  wore,  to  see  if  he  could 
find  any  gold.  At  last  he  found  a  small  piece  of 
this  metal  in  a  certain  ornament  that  one  of  the 
Bavages  wore.  He  made  inquiries  by  signs  where 
that  substance  came  from.  The  natives  answered 
by  signs  as  well  as  they  could,  and  after  much 
gesticulation  on  both  sides,  and  many  different  at- 
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tempts  to  make  each  other  comprehend,  Columbus 
thought  that  they  meant  to  say  that  the  land  which 
they  were  then  upon  was  an  island,  and  that  there 
were  other  islands  near,  some  of  which  were  in- 
habited by  people  who  had  a  great  deal  of  gold. 
They  even  had  utensils  made  of  it.  This  idea  the 
speakers  conveyed  by  pointing  to  their  calabashes 
and  to  the  little  piece  of  gold  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  making  signs  to  represent  utensils  of  differ- 
ent forms.  They  also  gave  Columbus  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  went  on  round  their  island  to  the 
other  side,  and  then  sailed  south,  he  would  come  to 
one  of  {he  islands  thus  supplied  with  gold. 

CRUISE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS. 

After  remaining  a  day  at  the  place  where  he 
had  first  landed,  Columbus  set  sail  for  the  purpose 
of  cruising  along  the  shore,  in  order  to  make  new 
discoveries.  He  determined  to  take  some  of  the 
natives  with  him,  and  he  accordingly  seized  a 
number  of  those  who  came  on  board  and  detained 
them.  They  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  made 
every  effort  to  escape,  but  Columbus  kept  them 
closely  guarded,  though  he  endeavored  to  allay 
their  fears  by  making  signs  to  assure  them  that  he 
would  treat  them  kindly,  and  bring  them  back 
again  before  long  in  peace  and  safety. 


1 
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.  With  these  men  on  board  his  vessels  for  guides 
and  interpreters,  Columbus  went  on  along  the 
coast,  and  he  afterward  spent  two  or  three  months 
in  cruising  in  those  seas,  following  the  shores  of 
one  island  after  another  as  they  successively  came 
into  view,  and  looking  everywhere  for  gold.  His 
captive  guides,  by  means  of  signs  and  gestures, 
and  also  before  long  in  some  degree  by  language, 
for  they  were  very  docile  in  repeating  what  was 
said  to  them,  and  soon  began  to  le*rn  quite  a  num- 
ber of  words,  directed  him  which  way  to  sail  to 
find  new  islands.  They  gave  him  to  understand 
that  the  islands  were  extremely  numerous  in  those 
seas,  and  Columbus  counted  up  more  than  one 
hundred,  the  names  of  which  they  knew  and  gave 
him. 

Whenever,  in  the  course  of  this  cruise,  the 
squadron  approached  any  new  coast,  the  natives 
came  down  to  the  beach  full  of  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment, as  they  had  done  at  the  first  island 
visited ;  and  then  when  the  boat  from  Columbus' 
ship  came  to  the  shore,  at  first  they  would  appear 
very  much  frightened  and  would  fly  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  they  were  usually  soon  induced  to  re- 
turn, and  friendly  relations  were  easily  established 
with  them.  When  once  a  good  understanding 
with  them  was  effected,  they  were  ready  to  barter 
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anything  they  had  for  the  most  trifling  'articles 
offered  them  by  Columbus,  but  the  commodities 
which  they  had  to  sell  were  very  few  and  of  very 
little  value.  Columbus  looked  out  everywhere 
very  eagerly  for  gold.  He  had  some  specimens 
with  him,  which  he  showed  to  the  natives  on  every 
island,  and  made  signs  to  them  to  inquire  whether 
they  knew  of  such  a  substance,  and  if  so,  where  it 
was  to  be  found. 

He  usually  obtained  favorable  answers  to  these 
inquiries,  but  the  place  where  the  gold  was  to  be 
found  was  always  <at  a  distance.  They  told  him, 
by  signs,  of  course,  that  in  such  or  such  a  direc- 
tion there  was  an  island  where  there  was  a  king 
who  wore  clothes,  and  who  had  a  great  quantity  of 
gold.  The  gold  was  so  abundant  on  that  island, 
they  said,  that  the  people  bad  necklaces,  and 
bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments  made 
of  it  There  was  also,  they  said,  an  island  inhab- 
ited by  men  who  had  only  one  eye,  and  another 
where  the  faces  of  the  men  were  formed  into  a  sort 
of  snout  or  muzzle,  like  that  of  a  dog.  The  stories 
told  about  the  gold  were  obviously  entitled  to  very 
little  credit,  coming  as  they  did  in  connection^  with 
marvelous  and  ridiculous  tales  like  these.  Still 
Columbus  and  his  men  more  than  half  believed 
them. 
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SEARCH  FOB  SPICES. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  consisted  in  the  spices  which  grew  there, 
supplies  of  which  had  heretofore  been  brought  to 
western  Europe  by  caravans  of  merchants  traveling 
overland.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  search  for 
these  precious  productions  in  the  countries  which 
he  should  discover,  Columbus  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution  to  bring  specimens  with  him  to  show  to  the 
natives.  Accordingly  now,  wherever  he  landed, 
he  took  with  him  small  quantities  of  cinnamon, 
pepper  and  other  spices,  and  showed  them  to  the 
people,  making  signs  to  them  at  the  same  time  to 
inquire  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  those 
articles,  and,  if  so,  if  they  knew  where  they  grew. 
In  answer  to  these  inquiries  sometimes  the  Indians 
seemed  to  say  that  they  knew  nothing  about  them, 
and  at  other  times  they  indicated  places  where 
they  grew,  but  in  the  end  all  the  indications  failed, 
for  no  spices  could  be  found.  In  fact,  Columbus 
was  at  this  time  almost  at  a  distance  of  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  from  the  countries  in 
which  spice-bearing  plants  had  ever  grown. 

LANDING  UPON  CUBA. 

In  the  course  of  his  cruise  Columbus  reached 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  he  explored  the  coast  of  it 
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for  many  leagues.  The  extent  and  beauty  of  the 
island  had  been  represented  to  him  by  the  natives 
of  other  islands,  before  he  reached  it,  in  such 
glowing  colors,  that  he  had  believed  from  their 
accounts,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  them,  that 
it  must  be  Cipango  itself,  and  he  approached  its 
shores  with  his  hopes  and  expectations  exalted  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

He  entered  a  sort  of  bay  where  a  river,  coming 
down  from  the  interior,  emptied  into  the  sea. 
After  his  vessels  were  moored  he  took  his  boat  and 
rowed  some  distance  up  the  stream  to  view  the 
interior  of  the  country.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
exuberant  magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  to  his  view.  There  were 
forests  of  lofty  trees,  which  were  adorned  with  the 
richest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage,  and  banks  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  flowers,  and  birds  of  unknown 
forms  and  resplendent  plumage  flying  to  and  fro, 
and  water  so  pellucid  and  clear  that  the  boat,  in 
gliding  over  the  surface  of  it,  seemed  to  be  moving 
in  mid-air.  The  whole  scene  presented,  as  Col- 
umbus said,  a  spectacle  the  most  charming  that 
the  human  eye  had  ever  reposed  upon. 

<Atf  EMBASSAGE  SEXT  INTO  THE  INTERIOR. 

At  one  time,  while  cruising  along  the  Shores  of 
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Cuba,  Columbus  obtained  information  which  seem- 
ed to  him  so  definite  in  respect  to  a  chief  or  king 
who  lived  at  some  distance  in  the  interior,  that  he 
determined  on  sending  an  embassage  to  his  court. 
He  designated  two  of  his  ship's  company  on  this 
service.    The  name  of  one  was  Eodrigo  de  Jerez, 
and  of  the  other  Louis  de  Torres.     The  latter  was 
a  Jew,  and  he  was  .selected  for  this  duty  on  ac- 
count of  his  attainments  as  a  linguist.     He  was 
acquainted   with   the  Hebrew  and   Ghaldee  lan- 
guages, and  he  had  some  knowledge  also  of  Arabic. 
Columbus,  acting  under  the  illusion  that  he  was 
upon  the  eastern  shores  of  India,  supposed  that 
these  languages  might  possibly  be  found  of  some 
sarvice  in  communicating  with  the  natives  of  the 
country.    Two  of  the  Indians,  who  h,ad  been  taken 
A>m  the  first  island  that  he  had  visited,  were  to 
£°  too.    They  had  at  this  time  been  with  the  expe- 
dition for  several  weeks,  and  they  had  learned  so 
*laa**;y  words,  and,  moreover,  had  become  so  accus- 
~***^d  to  communicating  with  the  Europeans  by 
i,  that  they  were  likely  to  be  of  considerable 
Lee  as  interpreters. 
-*^he  two  embassadors  were  provided  with  small 
of  gold,,  and  also  with  specimens  of  spices,  to 


'*■'"  to  the  people  whom  they  should  see,  with  a 
to  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  such 
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substances  in  their  country.  They  were  aho  in- 
structed, in  ease  they  should  reach  the  capital  and 
gain  access  to  th«  king,  to  represent  to  him,  as 
well  as  they  could  with  such  interpreters  as  they 
bad,  or  by  signs,  that  Columbus,  their  chief,  had 
come  from  a  great  country  far  beyond  the  sea, 
called  Spain.  That  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was 
the  monarch  of  a  mighty  empire,  had  sent  Colum- 
bus with  a  present  and  a  letter  for  the  Indian 
king,  in  order  to  inquire  after  his  health  and  pros- 
perity, and  to  make  a  league  of  friendship  with  him. 

The  embassadors  were  also  provided  with  a 
supply  of  necklaces,  strings  of  beads,  needles, 
bells  and  other  such  things  which  were  to  be  used, 
both  as  presents  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
people  they  might  visit,  and  also  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  to  procure  by  barter  from  the  natives 
whatever  they  might  require  for  their  own  personal 
wants.  They  had  permission  to  extend  their  ab- 
sence to  six  days. 

In  due  time  the  embassage  returned,  bringing 
back  a  long  account  of  savages,  and  rude  huts,  and 
a  village,  and  javelins  tipped  with  bone,  and  balls 
of  cotton  thread  for  sale — but  no  gold,  no  spices, 
and  no  king.  Nor  had  the  learned  Jew  found  any 
occasion  to  call  into  requisition  his  stores  of  Chal* 
daic  or  Arabic  lore. 
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GEVKBil*  TREATMENT  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

Columbus  treated  the  natives*  generally  with 
great  kindness  wherever  he  VeoJ^  Whenever, 
oa  approaching  a  new  island,  he  c^UM*  secure  one 
of  them  on  board  his  ship,  either  bjr  overtaking 
him  in  his  boat  far  away  from  land,  elrfjj  any 
other  mode,  he  would  take  care  that  he  should  not 
be  harmed  m  any  way,  but  would  direct  the  saildrs 
to  feast  him  with  such  food  and  drink  as  they 
thought  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  show  him 
all  about  the  ship.  He  would  then  present  him 
with  a  number  of  gifts  and  set  him  free  again  in 
bis  boat,  in  order  that  he  might  go  on  shore  and 
tell  his  countrymen  that  the  strangers  that  were 
coming  were  good  and  kind,  and  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  be  afraid  of  them.  The  effect  of  this 
policy — for  Columbus  admitted  that  he  acted  thus 
from  considerations  of  policy  alone — was  to  allay 
all  the  fears  which  the  natives  of  the  islands 
would  otherwise  have  felt,  and  to  make  it  very 
easy  for  the  commanders  and  crews  of  the  vessels 
to  land  at  once  whenever  they  approached  any 
shore,  and  to  enter  immediately  into  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives. 

Columbus,  however,  did  not  recognize  any  title 
whatever  to  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in  the 
natives  themselves.     Wherever  he  landed  he  took 
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possession  of  the  couatfcy  in  a  formal  manner  in 
the  name  of  the  Jgjig-  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  he 
set  up  crosses,  made  of  planks,  at  all  these  stations, 
and  eoiisecrafced:them  with  the  most  solemn  cere- 
monies, as"  if  he  were  acting  under  a  commission 
from  Jestia  Christ,  to  seek,  among  these  unknown 
islands jaf  the  sea,  new  regions  to  be  added  to  his 
*  spiritual  kingdom.  Indeed,  there  was  a  strange 
.•'^Incongruity  in  the  motives  which  seemed  to  actuate 
>  '-'him  in  all  this  exploring  cruise  among  the  islands 
— an  exalted  religious  enthusiasm,  which  seemed 
sometimes  quite  sublime,  mingling  with  a  very 
eager  appetite  for  worldly  wealth  and  power. 
Grosses  and  holy  banners  in  one  hour,*  and  in  the 
next  Cipango,  spices  and  gold. 

KIDNAPPING  THE  NATIVES. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  this  expedition 
Columbus  seemed  to  have  thought  himself  author- 
ized  by  a  divine  commission  to  set  aside  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  justice  and  humanity  whenever 
occasions  arose  in  which  the  success  of  his  mission 
might  thereby  be  promoted.  It  occurred  to  him, 
while  he  was  making  this  tour,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  take  some  of  the  natives  home  with  him  to 
Spain,  in  order,  first,  that  he  might  exhibit  them 
there  as  proofs  and  trophies  of  his  success,  and 
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secondly,  that  they  might  learn  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  so  become  interpreters  for  future  expe- 
ditions. Accordingly,  when  the  time'  for  his  return 
to  Europe  began  to  draw  near,  as  he  was  passing 
along  the  shores  of  St.  Domingo  he  stopped  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  and  as  usual 
opened  friendly  communications  with  the  natives. 
At  length;  when  their  suspicions  and  fears  were 
entirely  allayed,  and  they  began  to  come  freely  on 
board  the  vessels,  he  selected  a  party  of  young 
men  who  came  out  together  in  a  boat,  and  when 
they  had  been  received  on  board  his  vessel  he 
enticed  them  below  and  made  them  all  prisoners, 
except  one  whom  he  allowed  to  return  to  the  shore 
with  the  boat. 

Immediately  afterward,  thinking,  as  he  said, 
that  it  would  make  the  young  men  feel  more  con- 
tented with  their  lot  in  being  taken  to  Europe 
against  their  will  if  they  had  wives  to  go  with 
them,  he  sent  on  shore  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  there  was  a  village,  and  caused  seven 
women  and  three  children  to  be  seized,  all  of  whom 
were  brought  on  board  and  held  as  prisoners,  to- 
gether with  the  men. 

The  next  day  the  husband  of  one  of  the  women 
came  out  to  the  vessel  and  begged  that  if  his  wife 
could  not  be  released  he  might  be  taken  too,  to  go 
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with  her.  To  this  Columbus  agreed,  and  die  man 
was  received  on  board. 

It  was  said  that  in  a  day  or  two  all  the  prison- 
ers seemed  tolentbly  contented  with  their  fete.  It 
is  possible  that  they  might  have  been  really  so,  for 
it  seems  they  thought  that  they  were  going  to  be 
taken  to  heaven.  It  was  the  general  impression 
among  the  natives  on  all  these  coasts  that  the 
strangers  had  come  down  from  the  skies,  and  were 
going  to  return  thither  again.  They  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  the  vessels  were  of  the  nature  of 
immense  aquatic  birds  that  had  descended  from 
mysterious  regions  in  the  upper  air,  and  alighted 
upon  the  water,  where,  having  folded  their  wings, 
they  were  now  reposing,  and  that  after  moving  for 
a  time  slowly  along  the  coasts,  till  they  had  ac- 
complished the  objects  of  their  visit,  they  would  go 
back  as  they  came,  by  ascending  into  the  air. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  contented 
spirit  which  the  captives  manifested  was,  after  all, 
only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  cap- 
tors off  their  guard,  for  a  few  days  after  they  were 
taken  two  of  the  young  men,  watching  their  op- 
portunity, leaped  overboard  and  swam  ashore. 

Columbus  justified  his  seizing  the  women,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  other  prisoners  with  wives,  by 
an  argument  which  showed  how  utterly  regardless 
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he  was  of  all  the  rights  of  the  natives  whenever 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  expedition,  or  of  his 
plans  of  discovery,  came  in  conflict  with  them. 
He  says  that  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  Africa  had  several  times  been  taken  in 
this  way  and  carried  to  Portugal,  where  they  had 
learned  the  language,  and  then  had  afterward  been 
taken  back  to  Africa  by  other  expeditions,  with  a 
view  of  being  made  useful  as  interpreters.  But 
always  in  such  cases,  as  soon  as  the  prisoners 
reached  the  African  shores  again,  they  invariably 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  make  their  escape, 
and  were  thenceforth  heard  of  no  more ;  and  if,  in 
order  to  prevent  these  escapes,  the  men  were  kept 
confined,  very  little  use  could  be  made  of  them  as 
guides  and  interpreters. 

The  idea  which  Columbus  now  entertained  was, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  during  their 
stay  in  Portugal,  the  men  whom  he  had  taken 
would  form  matrimonial  connections,  more  or  less 
regular,  with  the  female  captives,  and  then  when 
he  brought  them  back  to  their  native  islands  again 
he  could  maintain  a  strong  hold  upon  them  by  re- 
taining their  wives  and  children  on  board  the  ships 
while  they  themselves  were  engaged  on  shore  in 
discharge  of  their  duties. 


5* 
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VISIT  FEOM  A  CAZIQUE. 

At  one  time,  while  the  ships  of  Columbus  were 
lying  off  the  shore  of  St.  Domingo,  a  native  chief- 
tain, called  a  cazique,  came  on  board  to  pay  the 
strangers  a  visit.  He  was  naked,  but  he  came  in 
great  state — being  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men,  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  or  litter  made  of  poles, 
and  attended  by  a  guard  of  two  hundred  retainers. 
He  came  off  to  Columbus'  ship  in  his  own  boat, 
and  on  coming  on  board  he  was  conducted  at  once 
into  the  cabin,  where  Columbus,  as  it  happened, 
was  at  that  time  taking  his  dinner.  The  men  who 
came  with  him,  excepting  two,  remained  outside, 
sitting  on  the  deck,  before  the  cabin  door.  The 
cazique,  when  he  had  entered  the  cabin,  was  in- 
vited to  take  a  seat,  and  he  did  so.  The  two  who 
came  in  with  him — his  prime  minister  and  his  sec- 
retary, as  was  supposed — sat  down  at  his  feet  upon 
the  floor,  and  watched  him  all  the  time,  as  if 
ready,  on  the  instant,  to  obey  any  command  that 
he  might  give  them. 

Refreshments  were  offered  the  caziqup,  both 
food  and  drink.  He  merely  tasted  of  what  was 
given  him,  and  then  sent  the  dish  or  the  vessel  to 
his  men  outside,  who  ate  and  drank  the  whole  with 
great  eagerness.     The  cazique  seemed  exceedingly 
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interested  in  everything  that  he  saw,  and  Colum- 
bus presented  him  with  many  of  the  articles 
which  particularly  attracted  his  attention^  Among 
them  was  a  curtain  which  hung  before  a  berth  in 
the  cabin,  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  a  certain  colored 
stuff,  some  amber  beads,  a  phial  containing  orange- 
flower  water,  and  other  such  things. 

The  cazique  was  extremely  delighted  at  receiv- 
ing these  gifts.  He  talked  and  gesticulated  a  great 
deal,  and  seemed  very  much  distressed  that  Colum- 
bus could  not  understand  what  he  wished  to  say. 

Columbus  showed  him  the  effigies  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  on  a  coin,  and  made  signs  denoting 
that  those  were  the  heads  of  his  sovereigns.  He 
also  endeavored  to  communicate  to  him,  by  signs, 
an  idea  of  the  great  extent  and  power  of  the  king- 
dom over  which  these  rulers  held  sway. 

At  length,  when  night  began  to  come  on,  and 
the  cazique  signified  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
withdraw,  he  was  dismissed  with  honor,  being  sa- 
luted at  his  departure  by  discharges  q£  musketry. 
He  went  on  shore  in  his  boat,  and  was  there  re- 
ceived by  his  escort  and  borne  away  as  he  came, 
on  his  palanquin. 

DISASTERS. 

« 

Everything  went  prosperously  and  well  with 
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the  expedition  from  the  first  discovery  of  land, 
early  in  October,  for  more  than  two  months ;  but 
at  length,  toward  the  latter  part  of  December, 
Columbus  encountered  a  train  of  very  serious  dis- 
asters. The  first  stroke  came  upon  him  suddenly, 
like  a  thunder-clap  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

It  was  on  Christmas  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December.  His  vessels  had  been  sailing  along  the 
coast  for  several  days,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases 
he  had  himself  been  constantly  on  deck,  making 
observations  upon  the  land,  and  at  last,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  above  named  day, 
observing  that  the  way  was  clear  for  some  dis- 
tance forward,  and  that  the  sea  was  smooth,  he 
went  below,  leaving  the  pilot  in  charge  of  the 
helm. 

In  about  an  hour  he  was  awakenejji  by  hearing 
a  loud  call  upon  the  deck.  He  rushed  up  the 
gangway  and  found  that  the  vessel  was  aground. 
The  pilot,  it  seems,  as  the  commander  had  gone 
away  and  everything  was  quiet,  had  concluded  to 
take  a  little  rest  himself,  and  he  had  put  the  helm 
into  the  hands  of  a  boy,  directing  him  how  to 
steer,  and  had  then  lain  down  and  gone  to  sleep. 
The  boy  remained  at  the  helm,  but  either  on  ac- 
count of  some  current  which  drifted  the  vessel  out 
of  its  course,  or  else  from  not  understanding  his 
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duty,  or  perhaps  getting  sleepy,  and  thus  not  pro- 
perly attending  to  it,  he  allowed  the  vessel  to  work 
too  near  the  reef.  He  was  at  length  aroused  from 
his  reveries  by  feeling  the  rudder  strike  upon 
something  below,  and  immediately  afterward  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  breakers  alongside.  He 
was  greatly  alarmed  and  called  out  for  help,  and 
Columbus,  who  was  always  on  the  alert,  was  the 
first  to  answer  to  the  summons.  The  vessel  went 
upon  the  rooks  so  gently  that  nobody  perceived  it 
when  she  struck. 

She  was  now,  however,  fixed  to  the  spot,  though 
she  rose  and  fell  gently  with  the  swell,  as  she  lay 
upon  the  rocks.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
such  a  case  is  always  to  send  out  an  anchor  astern, 
and  then  by  means,  of  the  windlass  or  the  capstan 
endeavor  to  draw  the  vessel  off  from  the  rocks  into 
deep  water  again.  This  Columbus  attempted  to 
da  lie  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  and  an 
anchor  to  be  put  into  it,  and  then  directed  the 
second  officer  and  a  suitable  number  of  men  to  get 
on  board  and  row  back  into  deep  water,  in  order 
to  set  the  anchor  there. 

Bat  the  second  officer  seemed  to  think  that  this 
was  a  case  in  which  each  man  was  justified  in  look- 
ing out  lor  himself  so  instead  of  going  out  with 
the  anchor,  he  turned  his  boat,  as  soon  as  he  got 
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clear  of  the  vessel,  and  pulled  off  toward  the  NiBa, 
which  was  very  near.  The  Pinta  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  squadron  some  time  be- 
fore, and  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  her. 
The  Nina,  therefore,  afforded  the  only  hope  of 
escape  for  the  whole  party  in  case  of  the  Sancta 
Maria  becoming  disabled. 

But  the  commander  of  the  Nina  would  not 
allow  the  deserters  to  come  on  board.  He  ordered 
them  back  to  their  duty.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  his  own  boat,  with  a  crew  of  able-bodied  men, 
to  the  aid  of  Columbus. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  tide  was  falling,  and  the 
Sancta  Maria  began  to  settle  over  upon  her  side. 
The  masts  were  immediately  cut  away  to  relieve 
her,  but  to  no  avail.  The  seams  soon  began  to 
open  and  water  came  in.  Columbus  was  obliged 
to  abandon  her  for  fear  that  she  would  go  to  pieces 
before  morning  with  all  on  board.  So  he  took  the 
men  off  in  the  boats  to  the  Nina,  which  was  lay- 
ing-to  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wreck,  and  waited 
for  day. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  SANCTA  MARIA. 

Early  in  the  morning  Columbus,  finding  that  his 
vessel  was  a  total  wreck,  sent  messengers  to  a 
chieftain  who  lived  on  the  island  not  far  from  the 
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spot,  to  inform  him  of  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  him.  The  chieftain  immediately  came 
down  to  the  beach  and  repaired  on  board  the  Nina, 
and  there  expressed  to  Columbus  the  utmost  pos- 
sible concern  for  his  misfortune,  tendering  at  the 
same  time  every  assistance  that  was  in  his  power. 
He  set  apart  several  large  huts  on  the  shore  to  re- 
ceive and  shelter  the  men,  and  he  offered  to  pro- 
vide boats  for  removing  the  cargo  of  the  ship  to 
the  land.  These  promises  were  fulfilled  in  the 
most  faithful  manner,  both  oa  the  part  of  the  chief 
himself  and  on  that  of  all  his  subjects.  The 
natives  went  to  work  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  help  the  strangers  in  their  distress.  The  goods 
on  board  the  wreck  were  mostly  saved,  and  were 
transferred  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  all 
placed  in  safety  and  under  shelter ;  and  accommo- 
dations, as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit  of,  were  provided  for  the  men  until 
there  should  be  time  to  decide  what  to  do. 

The  result  was  that  Columbus  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  could  not  safely  undertake  to  trans- 
port all  his  men  back  to  Spain  in  the  Nifia,  which 
was  now  the  only  vessel  that  remained.  So  he 
determined  to  build  a  sort  of  fort  upon  the  land, 
and  leave  a  part  of  his  company  there  in  charge  of 
the  stores  saved  from  the  wreck,  until  he  should 
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have  time  to  proceed  to  Spain  and  return  with 
men  and  supplies  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  colony. 

CONCLUSION  OP  THE  VOYAGE. 

Columbus  readily  obtained  the, consent  of  the 
native  chief  that  he  should  build  a  fort  upon  his 
territory,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  consent  to  remain  as 
the  garrison  of  it  He  accordingly  marked  out 
the  boundaries  of  a  sort  of  camp,  and  his  men, 
with  the  help  of  the  natives,  dug  a  ditch  about  it 
and  inclosed  it  with  a  strong  palisade.  They  also 
raised  a  rampart  and  placed  upon  it  the  guns  saved 
from  the  wreck.  Within  this  fortress  he  deposited 
all  the  stores  which  he  was  intending  to  leave. 
Huts  were  built,  both  to  shelter  the  goods  and  also 
to  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  men.  Columbus 
appointed  a  certain  gentleman  named  Diego  de 
Arado  to  the  command  of  this  little  colony  during 
his  absence,  and  soon  afterward,  taking  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  with  him  on  board  the  Nina, 
he  set  sail  for  Spain. 

Of  the  incidents  and  adventures  which  he  met 
with  on  his  voyage  home— of  his  meeting  with  the 
Pinta  again  after  a  long  separation,  and  thus  being 
able  to  relieve  in  some  degree  the  crowded  con- 
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ditkm  of  the  Nina — of  the  terrible  storm  which  he 
encountered  when  he  began  to  draw  near  to  the 
European  shores— of  his  retiring  to  his  cabin  when 
all  hope  of  being  saved  seemed  to  disappear,  and 
writing  there  upon  parchment  a  brief  account  of 
discoveries,  with  directions  for  others  to  follow  in 
order  to  reach  the  shores  that  he  had  found,  and 
inclosing  the  writing  first  in  oil  cloth,  and  then  in 
a  cake  of  wax,  and  finally  in  a  cask,  which,  after 
being  carefully  closed,  was  thrown  into  the  sea — 
of  the  subsequent  subsiding  of  the  storm  and  happy 
escape  of  the  vessels  from  their  great  danger— of 
their  touching  at  the  Azores,  and  finally,  by  stress 
of  weather,  being  forced  to  make  a  port  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus — of  Columbus'  going  up 
thence  to  Lisbon,  and  being  received  very  honora- 
bly by  the  king  of  Portugal — and  finally,  of  his 
sailing  again  from  the  Tagus  and  arriving  safely  at 
Palos,  the  port  from  which  he  had  departed  about 
eight  months  before,  and  of  the  universal  joy  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  grand 
processions  with  which  the  great  discoverer  was 
conducted  through  the  town — of  all  these  things, 
as  well  as  of  the  many  other  wonderful  adventures 
which  befell  him  in  his  subsequent  voyages,  and 
the  extraordinary  reverses  which  he  encountered 
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in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  we  cannot  speak 
particularly  here.  It  is  time  to  leave  Columbus 
and  pass  on  to  scenes  and  incidents  more  directly 
connected  with  the  progress  of  discovery  on  that 
portion  of  the  continent  which  is  the  special  scene 
of  the  events  to  be  narrated  in  these  volumes. 


CHAPTER   V. 

DISCOVERY   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 
SEBASTIAN   CABOT. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
navigators  who  followed  Columbus  in  the  track 
which  he  opened  to  the  world  across  the  Atlantic 
was  Sebastian  Cabot,  whose  name  figures  quite 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  time,  from  the 
feet  that  he,  in  connection  with  his  father,  was  the 
first  to  discover  and  explore  the  coasts  of  North 
America.  Cabot  made  his  voyages,  too,  under  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  England,  as  Columbus 
had  done  under  that  of  the  king  of  Spain.  And 
thus,  while  all  the  countries  lying  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  continent  were  taken  possession  of 
in  the  name  of  Spain,  and  became  subject  to  the 
Spanish  dominion,  Cabot  planted  the  English  flag 
upon  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  continent, 
and  from  this  it  resulted  that,  in  process  of  time, 
they  became  the  seat  of  English  colonies. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  populations,  therefore,  that  at 
the  present  day  thrive  so  prosperously  in  all  the 
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northern  portions  of  the  new  world,  look  back  to 
Cabot  as  the  great  precursor  and  pioneer  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  millions,  now  established  on  this 
continent,  that  speak  the  English  tongue. 

THE   CABOT   FAMILY. 

And  yet  Cabot  was  not  an  Englishman — at 
least  he  was  not  of  English  parentage.  His 
father,  like  all  the  other  principal  navigators  of 
those  times,  was  an  Italian.  He  .received  his 
nautical  education  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Both  father  and  son  seem  to  have  been  plain  and 
unpretending  merchants  and  navigators,  intent  on 
making  their  voyages,  and  not  concerning  them- 
selves much  about  preserving  records  of  them.  It 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  at 
the  time,  of  roaming  about  the  world  in  search  of 
adventures  and  discoveries,  and  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  They  seem  to  have  thought 
very  little  of  the  interest  that  posterity  would  feel 
in  learning  the  particulars  of  their  exploits.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  left  no  detailed  account 
either  of  what  they  did  or  of  what  they  saw,  and 
the  only  information  now  possessed  in  regard  to 
them  comes  from  various  disconnected  sources.  In 
fact,  it  is  due  rather  to  fortunate  accident  than  to 
any  other  cause  that  any  memorials  whatever  of 
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their  first  voyages  have  been  preserved.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  Cabots  did  not  wholly 
neglect  the  duty  of  preserving  a  record  of  their 
adventures  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  as 
Sebastian  left  behind  him  at  his  death  a  considera- 
ble number  of  charts,  journals  and  other  docu- 
ments, which  were  intended  for  publication.  But 
in  some  way  or  other  this  intention  failed  of  being 
carried  into  effect.  None  of  these  records  are  now 
known  to  exist. 

OBVaBAL  D7TEBB8T  AWAKENED  IN  COLUMBUS'  DISCOVERIES. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  Columbus  returned  from 
his  first  voyage  and  reported  his  having  crossed 
the  ocean  and  discovered  land  so  far  on  the  way 
toward  India,  the  news  spread  rapidly  through  all 
the  seaports  in  Western  Europe,  and  all  seafaring 
men  occupied  themselves  with  discussing  the  innu- 
merable questions  which  at  once  arose.  The  va- 
rious governments,  too,  of  Western  Europe  were 
greatly  interested  in  these  discoveries,  and  each  of 
them  began  to  form  designs  of  sending  out  expedi- 
tions to  find  new  lands,  and  to  take  possession  of 
them  in  their  own  name. 

Among  the  seafaring  men  whose  attention  was 
strongly  attracted  to  this  subject  was  John  Cabot, 
Sebastian's  fath'er.     Ho  was,  as  has  already  been 
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said,  an  Italian,  but  he  was  at  this  time  residing 
with  his  family  in  Bristol,  in  England,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  a  very  important  seaport.  He  came 
to  Bristol  from  Venice,  where  he  had  previously 
lived  for  fifteen  years.  This  has  been  shown  by 
certain  registers  remaining  among  the  public  ar- 
chives at  Bristol,  which  historians  had  the  curiosity 
to  examine  long  after  Cabot's  day,  when  the  world 
began  to  feel  an  interest  in  being  informed  in  re- 
spect to  his  origin. 

John  Cabot  received  the  news  of  Columbus'  dis- 
coveries at  Bristol,  and  he  immediately  began  to 
study  his  charts  and  his  globe,  and  to  speculate  on 
the  best  track  to  be  followed  for  reaching  India. 
He  became  convinced  that  the  route  which  Colum- 
bus had  pursued — that  is,  in  a  direction  due  west 
from  Europe — was  not  the  best  course.  It  might 
be  supposed  by  one  who  has  not  examined  the  sub- 
ject attentively,  that  if  two  places  lie  on  nearly 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  as  is  the  case,  for 
example,  substantially,  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Central  Asia  and  Spain,  the  nearest  way  to  reach 
one  from  the  other  would  be  to  sail  exactly  east  or 
west.  But  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  may  be  demon- 
strated very  easily  by  means  of  a  globe.  The 
shortest  distance  from  New  York  to  Havre,  for 
instance,  as  will  appear  by  stretching  a  thread 
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upon  the  globe  from  one  of  these  points  to  the 
other,  will  pass  considerably  to  the  northward  of 
either  of  them.  In  the  same  manner  the  most 
direct  course  from  the  center  of  Spain  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  same  latitude — 
which  was  about  the  region  where,  in  those  days, 
the  eastern  shores  of  India  were  expected  to  be 
found — lies,  not  through  the  region  of  the  West 
India  islands,  where  Columbus  had  been  seeking  it, 
but  through  the  very  heart  of  Greenland ! 

By  an  inspection  of  the  map  this  does  not 
appear  to  'be  so,  but  by  stretching  a  thread  from 
one  point  to  the  other  on  the  globe  it  will  be  made 
very  clear. 

Persons  making  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Liverpool,  when  they  find,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
from  the  daily  report  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
made  by  the  captain,  that  they  are  actually  further 
to  the  north  than  the  northern  extremity  of  Ireland, 
are  very  much  surprised ;  and  having  no  globe 
at  hand  to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  ob- 
tained from  maps,  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
the  ship  has  not  gone  out  of  her  way.  The  fact  is 
that  the  most  direct  line  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool passes  through  a  part  of  Newfoundland,  and 
thence  continues,  crossing  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
till  it  reaches  a  point  far  to  the  northward  of  the 
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port  of  destination,  after  which  it  declines  to  the 
southward  again  as  it  approaches  the  port. 

John  Cabot,  Sebastian's  father,  in  reflecting 
upon  these  and  similar  facts,  convinced  himself 
that  the  true  way  of  endeavoring  to  find  a  passage 
to  India  was  to  sail  much  further  to  the  northward 
than  Columbus  had  done,  and  he  began  at  onoe  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  English  government 
the  means  of  making  an  expedition,  He  succeeded 
in  this,  it  seems,  though  nothing  is  known  of  the 
steps  that  he  took,  or  of  the  difficulties,  if  any, 
which  he  encountered.  He  received  from  Henry 
the  Seventh,  who  was  then  king,  a  formal  commis- 
sion to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  all  the  lands  that  he  should  discover,  in  the 
king's  name. 

THE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

The  letters  patent*  received  by  Cabot,  .the 
father,  were  written,  as  such  documents  usually 
were  in  those  days,  in  Latin.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  the  reader  to  see  one  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  commissions  which  these  ancient  navi- 
gators received  from  their  respective  governments ; 

*  The  word  patent  means-  open.  Letters  patent  are  lettei* 
open  to  all  the  world,  that  all  who  see  them  may  govern  them- 
selves aocordingly. 
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and  we  accordingly  give  this  one  in  fall,  as  found 
translated  into  the  English  of  that  day,  in  the  old 
black  letter  folios  in  which  such  annals  were  re- 
corded in  those  times : 


The  Letters  Patents  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
granted  vnto  Iohn  Cabot  and  his  three  sonnes,  Lewis, 
Sebaftian  and  Sancius,  for  the  discouerie  of  new  and 
vnknowen  lands. 

Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and 
France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  to  all  to  whom  these  pre- 
sents (hall  come,  Greeting : 

Be  it  knowen  that  we  haue  giuen  and  granted,  and  by 
these  presents  do  giue  and  grant,  for  vs  and  our  hcires, 
to  our  well  beloued  Iohn  Cabot,  citizen  of  Venice,  to 
Lewis,  Sebastian  and  Santius,  sonnes  of  the  sayd  Iohn, 
and  to  the  heires  of  them  and  euery  of  them,  and  their 
deputies,  full  and  free  authority,  leaue  and  power,  to 
saile  to  all  parts,  countreys  and  seas  of  the  Eaft,  of  the 
Weft,  and  of  the  North,  under  our  banners  and  ensignes, 
with  fiue  fhips  of  what  quantity  or  burden  soever  they 
may  be,  and  as  many  mariners  or  men  as  they  will  haue 
with  them  in  the  sayd  fhips,  upon  their  owne  proper  cofts 
and  charges,  to  seeke  out,  discouer  and  finde,  whatsoeucr 
isles,  countreys,  regions  or  prouinces,  of  the  heathens 
and  infidels,  whatsoeucr  they  be,  and  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soeuer  they  be,  which  before  this  time  haue  been 
vnknowen  to  all  Chriftians;  and  we  haue  granted  to 
them,  and  also  to  euery  one  of  them,  the  heires  of  them, 
and  euery  of  them,  and  their  deputies,  and  haue  giuen 
them  licence  to  set  up  our  banners  and  ensignes  in  euery 
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village,  towne,  caftle,  isle,  or  maine  land  of  them  newly 
found. 

And  that  the  aforesayd  Iohn  and  his  sonnes,  or  their 
heires  and  assignes,  may  subdue,  occupy  and  possesse, 
as  our  vassals  and  lieutenants,  getting  vnto  vs  the  rule, 
title  and  iurisdi&ion  of  the  same  villages,  townes,  caftles, 
and  firme  land  so  found.  Yet  so  that  the  aforesayd  Iohn 
and  his  sonnes  and  heires,  and  their  deputies,  be  holden 
and  bounden  of  all  the  fruits,  profits,  gaines  and  commo- 
dities growing  of  fuch  nauigation  for  euery  their  voyage, 
as  often  as  they  .shall  arriue  at  our  port  of  Briftol,  (at 
the  which  port  they  shall  be  bound  and  holden  onely  to 
arriue),  all  manner  of  necefsary  cofts  and  charges  by 
them  made,  being  deducted,  to  pay  vnto  vs  in  wares  or 
money  the  fift  part  of  the  capital  gaine  so  gotten ;  we 
giuing  and  granting  vnto  them  and  to  their  heires  and 
deputies  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  paying  of  cuflomes 
of  all  and  singular  such  merchandize  as  they  shall  bring 
with  them  from  those  places  so  newly  found. 

And  moreouer  we  haue  giuen  and  granted  to  them, 
their  heires  and  deputies,  that  all  the  firme  lands,  isles, 
villages,  townes,  caftles  and  places,  whatsoeuer  they  be, 
that  they  shall  chance  to  fmde,  may  not  of  any  other  of 
our  fubjedls  be  frequented  or  visited  without  the  licence 
of  the  foresayd  Iohn  and  his  sonnes  and  their  deputies, 
vnder  paine  of  forfeiture,  as  well  of  their  fhippes  as  of 
all  and  singular  goods  of  all  them  that  shall  presume  to 

m 

saile  to  those  places  so  found.  A 

Willing  and  moft  straightly  commanding  all  and  sin- 
gular our  subjects,  as  well  on  land  as  on  sea,  to  give 
good  afsiftance  to  the  aforesayd  Iohn,  and  his  sonnes  and 
deputies,  and  that  as  well  in  arming  or  furnishing  their 
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(hips  or  vefsels,  as  in  prouision  of  food,  and  in  buying  of 
victuals  for  their  money,  and  all  other  things  by  them  to 
be  prouided  necefsary  for  the  sayd  nauigation,  they  do 
giue  them  all  their  helpe  and  fauour. 

In  witnefse  whereof  we  haue  caused  to  be  made  these 
our  Letters  patents.  Witnefse  ourselfe  at  Weftminfter, 
the  lift  day  of  March,  in  the  eleventh  yeere  of  our 
reign. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  this  is  that  John 
Cabot  and  his  sons  were  empowered  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  at  their  own  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries,  on  condition  that  they  were  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  lands  that  they  should 
find  in  the  king's  name,  hold  them  subject  to  him, 
and  also  pay  him  one-fifth  of  all  the  profits  which 
should  accrue  from  their  operations. 

THE  OLD  HAP  AT  WHITEHALL. 

The  next  memorial  that  remains  of  the  voyages 
of  the  Gabots  is  a  copy — contained  in  the  works  of 
ancient  authors  who  wrote  about  a  hundred  years 
after  the  time  that  the  voyages  were  made-— of  a 
legend  or  inscription  which  was  recorded  on  a  cer- 
tain map  which  was  then  said  to  hang  in  a  gallery 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  and  also  in  the 
houses  of  several  private  gentlemen.  The  map 
itself  that  was  in  the  palace  has  disappeared.     It  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  a 
fire  No  copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist  in  England, 
though  it  is  said  that  a  copy  has  been  recently 
found  in  Germany.  The  copy  of  the  inscription 
which  we  now  have  is  one  that  has  been  preserved 
by  being  transferred,  while  the  map  was  in  exist- 
ence, to  the  works  of  certain  historians  who  were 
then  attempting  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of 
Cabot's  life.  The  inscription  upon  the  map  was  in 
Latin,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  as  follows : 

THE  INSCBIPTIOJr  Off  THE  MAF. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1497,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian,  and  his  son  Sebastian,  with  an  English 
fleet  from  Bristol,  discovered  this  land  on  the  24th 
of  June,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
called  the  land  Prima  Vista,  that  is,  first  seen,  be- 
cause, as  I  suppose,  it  was  that  part  whereof  they 
had  the  first  sight  from  the  sea*  The  island  which 
lies  out  before  the  main  land  he  called  St.  John's, 
as,  I  think,  because  it  was  discovered  on  the  day 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
land  are  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts,  and  they  hold 
them  in  as  great  estimation  as  we  do  our  choicest 
garments.  In  their  wars  they  use  bows  and 
arrows,  pikes,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  slings. 
The  soil  is  barren  and  produces  no  fruit,  but  is  fall 
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of  bears  of  a  white  color,  and  stags  larger  than 
oars.  It  abounds  in  fish,  some  of  which  are  very- 
great,  as,  for  example,  sea  wolves  (seals).  There 
is  a  fish  too,  commonly  called  salmon,  and  soles 
more  than  a  yard  long.  The  island  also  produces 
Lawks,  though  they  are  So  black  that  they  look 
like  ravens,  and  also  partridges  and  eagles,  which 
are  also  black. 

OTHHR  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

We  might  go  on  in  this  way  and  mention  in  de- 
tail the  different  disconnected  and  accidental  me- 
morials from  which  all  that  we  now  know  of  the 
voyages  by  means  of  which  the  coasts  of  North 
America  were  first  discovered,  has  been  learned,  but 
these  specimens  will  suffice  for  our  object,  which 
has  been  merely  to  give  the  reader  some  general 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  from  which  the 
history  of  early  transactions  of  this  kind  is  often 
derived.  Next  to  this  inscription  on  the  map 
Comes  a  record  of  a  conversation  which  a  certain 
Roman  legate  in  Spain  held  with  Sebastian  Cabot, 
the  son,  some  years  afterwards,  which  conversation 
the  legate  reported  in  a  certain  written  communi- 
cation, by  which  means  it  was  preserved  and  in 
due  time  published.  There  are  many  other  inci- 
dental allusions  of  a  similar  kind  scattered  through 
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the  works  of  many  different  authors,  written  in 
many  different  languages.  All  these  have  in  later 
times  been  carefully  collected  and  compared,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce  from 
them  a  simple  and  connected  narrative.  Many 
points,  however,  are  not  clear,  and  many  difficulties 
and  discrepancies  have  arisen  which  have  led  to 
quite  earnest  controversies.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  relating  the  prominent  facts  according 
to  the  prevailing  understanding  of  them  at  the 
present  day.    . 

THE   FIRST   VOYAGE. 

The  patent*-  was  granted  to  Cabot  and  his  sons  in 
March,  1499.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
spring  that  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail.  The  name 
of  this  ship  was  the  Matthew. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  of  the  three  sons  of 
John  Cabot,  Sebastian  was  the  only  one  who  ac- 
companied his  father  on  the  expedition.  The 
other  two  sons  are  named  in  the  letters  patent  as 
members  of  the  company  who  were  to  direct  the 
undertaking,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
of  them  went  on  the  voyage.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  John  himself  went,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  direct  reference  to  him  in  the 
accounts  of  the  voyage  that  remain;  and  Sebastian 
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is  almost  always  spoken  of  as  the  actual  discoverer 
of  the  lands  which  were  visited. 

However  this  may  be,  the  expedition  sailed  early 
in  the  summer  of  1497,  and  after  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  the  voyagers  discovered  land  in  a  high 
northern  latitude.  It  is  supposed  that  the  land 
which  they  saw  was  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  or 
of  Labrador. 

THE  SECOND  VOYAGE. 

On  the  return  of  the  ship  the  news  that  land 
had  been  reached  in  that  quarter  of  the  world 
awakened  great  interest  in  England,  both  at  court 
and  among  the  merchants  in  the  seaport  towns, 
and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  send 
out  a  larger  expedition.     A  new  document,  some- 
times called  a  new  patent,  was  obtained  from  the 
king,  under  which  several  ships  were  provided,  and 
several  hundred  men  enlisted,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
ploring the  country  more  fully,  and  establishing  a 
colony  upon  some  portion  of  it,  if  a  suitable  site 
should  be  found,  and  if  not,  of  finding  some  strait 
or  opening  through  which  the  expedition  might 
go  on.  and  finally  reach  the   eastern   shores  of 
India. 

Quite  a  number  of  merchants,  not  only  of  Bris- 
tol, but   also  of  London,  took  a  deep  interest  in 
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this  expedition,  and  many  of  them  sent  ventures 
of  merchandise  in  the  ships,  to  be  traded  with  the 
natives  of  the  countries  which  might  be  found. 
These  ventures  consisted  of  coarse  cloth,  cape, 
laces,  knives,  needles,  beads,  and  other  such  things. 
Those  who  sent  them  expected  to  receive  something 
extremely  valuable  in  return— curious  ornaments, 
perhaps,  of  gold  and  silver,  or  pearls,  or  gems,  or 
costly  spices. 

This  second  expedition  is  known  to  have  been 
under  the  command  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  now  only  about  twenty-two 
years  old.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  interval  his 
father  had  died. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LAND. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  that 
main  of  these  two  expeditions,  making  it  difficu-  -  It 
to  keep  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  -L3L_=-m 
distinct.  In  one  or  the  other  of  them,  or  perhaj 
in  both,  on  reaching  the  land,  an  exploring 
went  on  shore  to  make  observations  upon 
country  and  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  also  u] 
the  plants  and  animals  which  it  produced.  Cal 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  not  yet  reach< 
India,  and  he  accordingly  returned  on  board  h 
ship  with  the  view  of  continuing  the  voyage. 
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ADVANCE  TO   THE  NORTHWARD. 

The  fleet  sailed  to  the  northward,  keeping  all 

the  time  near  the  coast,  in  hopes  to  find  a  passage 

through  the  land  leading  toward  the  west.     The 

voyagerd  went  on  in  this  way  until  they  reached  a 

region  where  the  Bea  was  full  of  floating  mountains 

of  ice,  which  they  were  all  very  much  surprised  to 

behold.     It  is  now  known  that  these  mountains  of 

ice  are  brought  down  in  a  stream  from  Baffin's 

Bay,  where  they  are  formed  by  glaciers  protrud- 

iag  into  the  sea,  as  described  in  a  former  chapter. 

Ihs  expedition  went  on,  but  instead  of  discover- 
&*  *g  any  opening  leading  toward  the  west,  they 
ft>vxnd  that  the  further  they  proceeded  the  more 
coast  seemed  to  trend  toward  the  east,  fre- 
jly  how  far  toward  the  northward  they  went  is 
certainly  known,  as  the  different  accounts  and 
k^*"t»ments  in  regard  to  this  point  do  not  agree. 
■  ^*^y,  however,  attained  to  so  high  a  latitude  that 
t*^*  day  continued,  as  it  were,  during  the  whole 
^^nty-fbur  hours,  and  the  sea  became  so  encum- 
^^*«d  with  floating  mountains  of  ice  that  it  was 
jrous  to  proceed  any  further. 

MUTINY 

^Ihe  sailors,  too,  and,  in  fact  the  whole  com- 

y  became  discontented  and  afraid.     They  were 

a* 
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appalled  by  the  strange  appearances  which  nature 
presented  to  their  view  in  those  remote  regions. 
The  immense  icebergs  floating  in  all  directions 
around  them;  the  bears  and  other  uncouth  mon- 
sters that  thej  found  haunting  the  floes ;  the  un- 
wonted aspect  of  the  heavens,  with  the  sun  revolv- 
ing in  circles  almost  parallel  with  the  horizon,  and 
thus  producing  no  proper  night  and  no  real  and 
genuine  daj;  all  these  things  terrified  them  and 
filled  their  minds  with  a  solemn  awe.  They  were 
determined  that  they  would  proceed  no  further, 
and  Cabot  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
mutinous  spirit  manifested  by  his  crew.  He  ac- 
cordingly turned  his  course  toward  the  southward, 
in  hopes  to  find  some  opening  in  that  direction 
through  which  he  might  penetrate  the  land,  and 
continue  his  voyage  toward  the  Indies. 

RETURN  OP  THE  EXPEDITION. 

The  expedition  pursued  its  course  southward^ 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  lookin^^ 
everywhere  for  some  opening  in  the  land  by  whic^V* 
to  pass  on  toward  the  west.     But  none  was  to   V>q 
found.     They  went  on  in  this  way  until  they  ca/ncxe 
to  the  West  India  islands,  which  had  already 
discovered  and  taken  possesoin  of  by   ColumV 
and  then,  their  provisions,  moreover,  having  by  tifcfcia 
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time  become  nearly  exhausted,  they  returned  to 
England,  bringing  with  them,  of  course,  no  treas- 
ures, and  no  very  encouraging  report  of  the  lands 
which  they  had  seen.  They,  however,  made  known 
to  mankind  die  existence  and  the  extent  of  the  im- 
mense tract  of  land  now  known  as  the  continent  of 
North  America. 

SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  07  OABOT. 

We  have   little   concern  with   the   subsequent 
events  of  Cabot's  life  for  the  purposes  of  this  his- 
tory.   It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  found  the  country  deeply 
disturbed  by  civil  commotions,  and  the  government 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  much  attention  to 
Jus  plans.     Besides,   though   he  had  explored  a 
Ve?y  extended  line  of  coast,  and  though   great 
^vantages    ultimately  accrued    to    the    English 
^Wn  through  the  discoveries  that  he  made,  his 
*P©dition,  on  the  whole,  in  respect  to  all  the  im- 
mediate results  which  the  parties  concerned  had 
*P^d  to  realize  from  it,  had  proved  a  failure. 
ibot  had  not  found  a  way  to  India,  nor  had  he 
Covered  any  lands  producing  gold  or  silver,  or 
**ib,  or  spices,  or  any  other  means  of  suddenly 
riching  those  who  had  originated  the  enterprise. 
Cabot,  however,  acquired  considerable  renown 
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by  these  two  voyages,  and  he  continued  afterward 
for  many  years  to  occupy  a  very  commanding 
position  in  respect  to  the  principal  plans. for  ex- 
ploring distant  seas,  in  which  different  nations  were 
then  engaged*  During  this  period  he  acted  some- 
times in  the  service  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  the  king  of  Spain.  He  made 
several  long  voyages  himself,  and  during  one  of 
them  he  explored  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  South  America,  where  he  founded  colo- 
nies, and  met  with  many  extraordinary. and  inter- 
esting adventures,  which  it  would,  however,  be 
out  of  place  to  relate  particularly  here. 

On  his  return  from  these  voyages  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  positions  of  great  dignity  and  honor 
under  the  governments  both  of  England  and  of  . 
Spain — positions  which  gave  him  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  respect  to  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  many  of  the  great  commercial  enterprises 
of  the  day. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  8EB0HTHBTFT. 

Cabot  continued  to  take  a  great  interest  in  these 
enterprises  to  the  very  close  of  his  life.  There  is 
an  account  of  his  going  down  to  Gravesend,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
departure  of  a  vessel  called  the  Serchthrift,  which 
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wag  going  on  an  exploring  voyage  into  the  seas  to 
the  northeastward  of  England,  when  he  was  about 
eighty  years  old,  in  order  to  manifest  his  interest 
in  the  expedition,  and  to  bid  those  engaged  in  it 
farewell,  and  he  joined  in  the  festivities  of  the  oc- 
casion so  far  as  to  take  his  place  among  the  young 
people  in  a  dance  at  an  inn  in  the  town,  where  he 
gave  a  sort  of  ball  to  the  officers  of  the  expedition 
and  the  damsels  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  occurrence  is  related  by  the  commander  of 
the  vessel,  who  kept  a  minute  journal  of  the  inci- 
dents and  events  of  the  voyage,  in  the  following 
maimer: 

The  27th  being  Munday  the  Right  worihipfuU  Sebas- 
tian Cabota  came  aboord  our  pinnefse  at  Grauesend 
accompanied  with  divers  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen, 
who,  after  that  they  had  viewed  our  Pinnefse,  and  tasted 
of  such  cheere  as  we  could  make  them  aboord,  they 
went  on  shore,  giuing  to  our  mariners  right  liberall 
rewards*  And  the  good  old  Gentleman  Master  Cabota 
gaue  to  the  poore  moft  liberal  almes,  wifhing  them  to 
pray  for  the  good  fortune  an4  prosperous  succefs  of  the 
Serchthrift  our  Pinnefse.  And  then  at  the  signe  of  the 
Christopher  hee  and  his  friends  banketted,  and  made  me 
srnd  them  that  were  in  the  company  great  cheere;  and 
for  very  ioy  that  he  had  to  see  the  towardnes  of  our 
intended  discouery  he  entred  into  the  danc^e  himselfe, 
amongft  the  reft  of  the  young  and  lufty  company,  which 
being  ended  hee  and  his  friends  departed  moft  gently, 
commending  us  to  the  gouernance  of  Almighty  God. 
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Cabot  died  at  last  at  a  very  advanced  age  and 
full  of  honors.  He  retained  his  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  navigation  and  discovery  to  the 
last,  and  on  his  death-bed,  when  his  mind  was 
wandering,  he  talked  of  voyages  and  proposed 
routes  and  distant  seas.  He  said,  moreover,  that 
God  had  revealed  to  him  a  way  of  ascertaining  the 
longitude  easy  and  sure,  but  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  reveal  it  to  any  human  being. 

The  latitude  at  sea  was  always  very  readily 
obtained,  as  the  elevation  of  the  sun  at  mid-day, 
or  that  of  the  north  star  at  night,  gives  it  almost 
directly ;  T>ut  how  to  ascertain  the  longitude  was 
the  great  problem  and  perplexity  of  navigators  in 
those  times,  and  the  question  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  every  mathematician  and  astronomer,  as  well  as 
of  every  vain  and  ignorant  schemer,  in  the  land. 
The  difficulty  in  respect  to  longitude  arose  from 
the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  sky,  with  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars,  are  in  a  state  of 
continual  rotation  from  east  to  west — which  is  the 
way  in  which  longitude  is  reckoned — there  is  no 
fixed  point  to  observe  in  that  direction,  and  no* 
standard  of  measurement  or  comparison  which  any 
instrumenf  that  was  in  use  among  the  navigators 
of  those  days  could  make  the  basis  of  its  observa- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    DISCOVEBT    OP    FLORIDA. 

When  Columbus  returned  from  his  voyage  and 
reported  the  results  of  it,  the  news  spread  rapidly 
throughout  all  the  western  part  of  Europe,  and 
universal  interest  was  awakened  both  among  the 
governments  and 'the  people,  in  the  new  world 
which  had  thus  been  discovered.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  succeeding  years  a  number  of  colonies  were 
founded  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  those 
portions  of  the  continent  lying  contiguous  to  them, 
and  various  adventurers  from  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  population,  especially  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  came  out  with  appointments  to 
serve  as  governors,  generals,  secretaries,  and  in 
various  other  capacities,  all  expecting  to  make 
their  fortunes  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  new 
world,  or  to  acquire  renown  by  the  exploits  which 
they  should  perform  in  the  conquest  of  it.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  relate  in  general  the  doings 
of  these  adventurers,  as  their  exploits  do  not  form 
directly  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
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But  there  is  one  among  them  that  must  be  at  least 
alluded  to,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  conti- 
nent, when  it  came  to  be  known  that  there  was  a 
continent,  and  that  it  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia  that  the  name  which  Colum- 
bus had  given  to  the  lands  which  he  had  discovered 
— the  Indies — could  not  properly  be  extended  to  it, 
was  called  by  hia  name. 

AKEE1CUS  VESPUCIU8. 

He  was  an  Italian  merchant,  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence.    The  nature  of  his  business  led  him  to  take 
a  great  interest  in  everything  relating  to  commerce 
and  navigation.     In  the  course  of  his  travels  about 
Europe  he  came  at  length  to  Seville  in  Spain,  and 
he  was  residing  there  when  Columbus  made  his 
first  voyage.     He  afterward  made  several  voyages 
to  the  newly  discovered  regions  himself,  but  the 
accounts  of  them  that  remain  are  confused  and 
contradictory.     He  is  accused  of  having  falsified 
his  journals  by  ante-dating  some  of  his  voyages, 
and  of  having  claimed  credit  for  some  that  he  never 
made,  in  order  to  enhance  his  merit  in  the  estima- 
tion of  mankind  as  a  great  discoverer.     At  any 
rate,  after  his  return  from  such  expeditions  as  k^ 
really  did  make,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office    ^^ 
grand  pilot,  as  it  was  termed,  under  the  gov^:^^ 
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ment  of  Spain,  which  office  gave  him  the  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  charts  for  the  use  of  naviga- 
tors crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  them  to  the  commanders  of  the  ships.  While 
in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  either  he, 
or  his  friends  for  him,  contrived  that  the  new  con* 
tinent  should  be  called  by  his  name.  They  caused 
the  name  America  to  be  inserted  upon  the  charts, 
and  this  name  soon  became  so  firmly  established 
that  though  many  efforts  at  different  times  have 
been  made  to  change  it,  none  have  succeeded. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  change  a  name 
once  widely  disseminated  among  mankind. 

Americus  justified  his  calling  the  new  conti- 
nent by  his  name  by  claiming  that  he  was  the 
first  who  really  discovered  it — Columbus  having, 
as  he  alleged,  seen  only  islands  until  after  he — that 
is  Americus — had  found  his  way  to  the  main  land. 
This  claim  is  not  generally  allowed ;  and,  at  any 
tate,  if  Columbus  was  not  the  first  to  land  upon 
the  continent,  that  was  a  very  trifling  circum- 
stance— one,  in  fact,  of  no  moment  whatever  in  esti- 
mating   the    degree  of  honor   which  should  be 
awarded  to  him  as  the  discoverer  of  the   new 
Forld ;  and  it  seems  to  mankind  very  unjust  that 
another  should  have  the  privilege  of  giving  it  his 
>3  on  grounds  comparatively  so  trivial. 
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This  is  true,  but,  in  feet,  the  injustice  which  has 
been  done  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for,  after 
all,  though  Americus  succeeded  in  giving  the  new 
continent  his  name,  he  obtained  no  glory,  but 
rather  censure  and  discredit  by  so  doing.  All  the 
real  and  substantial  honor  of  the  discovery  rests, 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  always  will  rest, 
with  Columbus  alone. 

JOHN  POVCB  DE  LBON  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH. 

The  first  portion  of  the  territory  now  belonging 
to  the  United  States  which  was  visited  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  adventurers  was  the  south- 
eastern portion,  now  forming  the  states  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  shores  of 
Florida  were  visited  first  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  governor  of  the  island  Porto 
Rico.  The  Spaniards  who  came  to  America  at 
this  time  imagined  themselves  in  the  Indies,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  Columbus,  which  still  pre- 
vailed, and  they  entertained  the  most  extravagant 
conceptions,  not  only  of  treasures  to  be  discovered, 
but  also  of  various  magical  wonders  which  they 
imagined  the  country  to  contain.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  they  had  read  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  and  thought  that  they  had  found 
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a  country  in  which  all  the  gorgeous  descriptions 
which  that  book  contained  were  to  be  fully  realized. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heard  accounts  from  some  of  tho 
Indians  that  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
northward,  on  the  main  land,  there  was  a  magical 
spring,  which  was  endowed  with  such  powers  that 
any  one  who  should  bathe  in  its  waters  would  be 
restored  to  youth  again.  So  he  organized  an  ex- 
pedition to  go  and  find  it.  He  did  not  find  the 
spring,  but  he  discovered  and  explored  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  country  upon  the  main  land,  and 
named  it  Florida.  This  was  in  1512,  just  twenty 
years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  idea  is  so  agreeable 
that  we  are  all  predisposed  to  entertain  it,  that  De 
Leon  named  the  country  Florida  on  account  of  tho 
profusion  of  flowers  with  which  the  woods  were 
adorned  at  the  time  that  he  visited  it;  but  the 
truth  is,  probably,  that  he  gave  it  that  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  first  saw  the  land  on 
Palm  Sunday,  a  sacred  day  in  the  Catholic  church, 
-which,  in  the  Spanish  language,  is  called  Pasqua 
Florida.  It  was  a  general  custom  with  all  these 
Spanish  navigators  to  give  to  any  place  that  they 
discovered  the  name  of  the  saint  or  of  the  fes- 
tival, which  was  associated,  in  the  calendar,  with 
the  day  on  which  they  discovered  it. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  HOSTILITIES  WITH  THE  AMERICAN   INDIANa 

The  Spaniards  who  came  from  the  old  world  in 
those  days  to  make  settlements  in  the  new,  brought 
with  them  sailors  to  man  their  ships,  and  soldiers 
to  conquer  the  countries  which  they  should  dis- 
cover, but  they  could  not  well  bring  a  sufficient 
number  of  laborers  to  till  the  soil  and  work  the 
mines,  when  they  came  to  establish  permanent  colo- 
nies, and  they  adopted  the  system  of  compelling 
the  natives  to  work  for  them,  without  paying  them 
wages.     This  was   the   origin  of  the   system  ot 
American  slavery.     It  was  from  an  attempt  maAe 
by  this  same  Ponce  de  Leon  to  carry  off  a  caxgp 
of  Indians  from  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  ma^° 
slaves  of  them  in  his  island  of  Porto  Rico,  that  *^e 
first  serious  hostilities  were  excited  between    *^° 
Indians  and  the  Europeans. 

This  circumstance  occurred  soon  after  Ponce    **e 
Leon's  first  voyage  to  Florida.     A  company  vr^8 
formed  to  work  certain  mines  on  the  island  of  Sf  ^ 
Domingo,  now   usually  called  Hayti,  which  h^ 
directly  to  the  west  of  Porto  Rico.    This  company, 
of  course  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  sent 
off  two  vessels  to  the  coasts  of  what  is  now  South 
Carolina.     They  landed  and  opened  an  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  whom  they  found  kind,  gentle 
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and  hospitable.  After  trading  with  them  for  somo 
days,  and  gaining  their  confidence  by  a  great  show 
of  friendliness  and  good- will,  they  invited  them  to 
come  on  board  the  vessels,  and  when  there  they 
invited  them  below,  under  pretense  of  showing 
them  the  interior  arrangements.  When  the  In- 
dians were  all  below  they  suddenly  clapped  down 
the  hatches  and  barred  and  bolted  them,  and  then 
immediately  made  sail.  The  poor  Indians,  torn 
thus  suddenly  and  treacherously  from  their  fami- 
lies and  homes,  and  borne  away  against  their  will, 
never  returned.  One  of  the  ships  foundered  on 
the  voyage  to  St.  Domingo,  and  all  on  board  per- 
ished. The  other  arrived,  and  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives brought  on  board  of  her  were  compelled  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  digging  in  the 
mines  for  the  benefit  of  their  captors. 

The  tidings  of  this  outrageous  crime  spread 
rapidly,  of  course,  among  the  tribes  living  along 
the  neighboring  coasts,  and  they  awakened  a  feel- 
ing of  universal  indignation.  Of  course,  all  con- 
fidence in  any  professions  of  friendship  which  the 
Europeans  might  thenceforth  make  was  gone,  and 
in  its  place  arose  the  fiercest  resentment  and  rage, 
which  on  the  next  occasion  of  the  landing  of  a 
company  of  Europeans  on  their  shores  led  to  acts 
of  bitter  retaliation  and  revenge.     And  thus  it  was 
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that  the  first  hostilities  with  the  American  Indians 
arosev 

THE  FUtST  ACT  OF   REVENGE. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  the  Indians  to  begin  taking  their  revenge. 
One  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  company 
that  sent  the  expedition  to  kidnap  the  Indians  on 
the  main  land  was  a  certain  personage  named 
Lucas  Vasquez  d'Ayllon,  who,  when  he  heard  the 
report  brought  back  by  the  expedition,  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  and 
making  himself  a  sort  of  kingdom  there.  So  he 
went  to  Spain  and  applied  at  court  for  a  commis- 
sion which  should  give  him  authority  to  do  this, 
from  the  king  and  queen. 

After  several  years  of  maneuvering  and  solicita- 
tion he  at  length  obtained  his  commission,  and  re- 
turned  to  St.  Domingo.  There  he  fitted  out  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  and  taking 
with  him  a  proper  supply  of  men  and  of  military 
stores,  he  set  sail.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
coast  he  entered  St.  Helena  Sound,  near  where 
the  town  of  Beaufort  is  now  situated.*  Here  one 
of  his  vessels  unfortunately  went  ashore  and  was 

*  See  map  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eighth  Chapter. 
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lost  With  the  other  two  ho  went  a  little  further 
and  landed.  The  Indians,  who  seem  now  to  have 
thought  that  their  turn  was  come  to  practice 
treachery,  pretended  to  be  very  friendly.  They 
engaged  in  traffic  with  the  strangers  at  once, 
without  manifesting  any  suspicion  or  fear,  and  in 
the  end  invited  them  to  go  a  little  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  see  their  town.  So 
completely  was  d' Ayllon  deceived  by  their  artifices 
that  he  allowed  two  hundred  of  his  men  to  accept 
this  invitation. 

The  Indians  conducted  the  two  hundred  to  the 
town,  and  there  feasted  and  entertained  them  for 
two  or  three  days.  At  first  the  men  were  some- 
what wary  and  kept  upon  their  guard,  but  in  tho 
course  of  the  three  days  they  gradually  dismissed 
their  apprehensions,  and  began  at  last  to  feel  quite 
at  home.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day  the 
Indians  came  upon  them  suddenly,  under  a  .pre- 
concerted arrangement,  and  massacred  them  all  as 
they  lay  asleep. 

The  Indians  then  immediately  set  off  for  the 
encampment  of  the  expedition  on  the  shore,  where 
d'Ayllon  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  company  re- 
mained. They  crept  along  in  silence  and  secrecy 
through  the  woods,  and  at  length,  after  pausing  a 
moment  on  the  outskirts  of  the  encampment,  to 
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make  ready  for  a  simultaneous  assault,-  they  sud- 
denly burst  upon  the  astonished  Spaniasds  in  their 
sleep,  with  terrific  screams  and  yells,  and  with 
showers  of  darts  and  arrows.  The  Spaniards  fled 
to  their  boats.  The  Indians  pressed  after  them, 
beating  them  down  by  the  way  with  tomahawks 
and  war-clubs.  Vast  numbers  were  killed.  The 
rest  succeeded  in  getting  off  to  their  ships,  and 
making  their  escape  from  the  country.  And  this 
was  the  end  of  d'Ayllon's  plan  of  making  himself 
a  kingdom  on  those  southern  shores. 

NAEVAEZ. 

The  next  adventurer  who  undertook  to  make  an 
incursion  into  the  Florida  country  was  a  certain 
personage  named  Pamphilio  de  Narvaez.  He  had 
been  engaged  with  the  celebrated  Hernando  Cortez 
in  various  adventures  further  south,  in  Mexico,  and 
had  quarreled  with  him  and  been  beaten  by  him  in 
the  contention,  and  he  then  went  home  to  carry  his 
complaints  and  accusations  against  his  rival  to  the 
court  of  Spain.  He  did  not  obtain  much  satisfac- 
tion in  respect  to  his  alleged  grievances,  but  at 
length,  after  seven  years  of  intriguing,  maneuver- 
ing and  delay,  he  received  from  the  king  the  ap- 
pointment of  viceroy  or  governor  of  Florida — that 
is  to  say,  he  was  invested  with  authority  to  go  and 
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conquer  the  country,  establish  over  it  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  then  exercise  the  domin- 
ion in  the  king's  name. 

He  set  off  from  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1527, 
thirty-five  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  the  defeat  of  d' Ayllon,  referred  to  under  the 
preceding  head.  His  expedition  consisted  of  seve- 
ral ships,  which  contained  about  six  hundred  men, 
a  considerable  number  of  horses,  and  all  necessary 
equipments  and  stores. 

Narvaez  was  quite  unfortunate  in  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  also  in  approaching  the 
shores  of  Cuba,  where  he  stopped  to  refit  before  pro- 
ceeding to  his  destination,  having  encountered  a 
succession  of  terrible  storms  on  the  way,  which, 
through  the  hardships  which  they  entailed  upon 
the  crews,  and  the  wrecking  of  one  or  two  of  his 
vessels  which  they  caused,  lost  him  a  large  number 
of  his  men.  He  finally  sailed,  however,  for  Cuba 
with  those  that  remained,  and  at  length,  in  April, 
1528,  nine  months  or  more  after  leaving  Spain, 
he  found  himself  approaching  the  shores  of  Flor- 
ida with  about  four  hundred  men  and  forty  or  fifty 
horses,  at  his  disposal.  Of  course,  there  were 
several  Spanish  cavaliers  and  gentlemen  in  the 
company,   who  filled  various   subordinate  offices 
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under  Narraez'  command.  Among  these  waa  one 
named  Alva  «le  Vaca — the  secretary  and  paymas- 
ter of  the  expedition — who  will  be  referred  to  par- 
ticularly in  the  sequel. 


Narvaez  approached  the  shore  on  the  western 
coast  of  Florida,    near    Tampa    Bay.     From    the 


decks  of  the  vessels,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  tow 
of  the  land,  the 'natives  could  be  seen  assembled  in. 
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considerable  numbers  on  the  beach,  gazing  appar- 
ently in  great  astonishment  at  the  little  fleet,  as  it 
gradually  came  in.  Their  wigwams  could  be  seen 
too,  back  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  landing  took  place  on  the  following  day. 
The  Indians,  however,  did  not  wait  to  receive  their 
visitors.  When  they  found  that  they  were  coming 
on  shore  they  abandoned  their  wigwams  and  fled 
into  the  woods. 

The  work  of  landing  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
especially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  on  a  wild  coast,  where,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  facilities  for  debarkation,  is  a  very  slow  and 
laborious  process.  It  consumed  in  this  case  a  large 
part  of  the  day,  but  at  length  it  was  safely  accom- 
plished. The  men  and  likewise  the  horses,  which 
last  were  in  a  very  lean  and  exhausted  condition, 
were  safely  conveyed  to  the  shore.  As  soon  as 
they  had  landed  Narvaez  took  formal  possession  of 
the  territory  as  his  kingdom,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  all  the  jneb  under  his  command  sur- 
rendered the  commissions  which  they  had  held 
hitherto  under  die  authority  of  the  government  of 
Spain,  and  reoeived  new  ones,  which  Narvaez 
granted  them  in  his  own  name,  as  the  governor  of 
the  country  in  which  they  had  landed.     They  thus, 

it  were,  transferred  their  allegiance  to  him,  and 
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recognised  him  as  thenceforth  their  acknowledged 
ruler. 

The  next  day  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  fled 
to  the  woods  began  cautiously  to  come  back  again, 
one  by  one.  Narvaez  treated  them  kindly,  and 
endeavored  to  communicate  with  them,  with  a  hope 
of  obtaining  some  information  about  the  country ; 
but  he  could  not  succeed  at  all,  either  in  making 
himself  understood,  or  in  understanding  them. 

PLANS  FOR  ADVANCING  INTO  THB  COUNTRY. 

Narvaez  was  not  particularly  pleased,  with  the 
aspect  of  the  country  immediately  around  him,  and 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  the  northward  and 
westward  along  the  coast,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  more  promising.  lie  first,  however, 
sent  out  explorers  in  various  directions,  some  of 
whom  on  their  return  reported  that  the  whole 
country  bordering  on  the  coast  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  going  was  entirely  impassable, 
being  obstructed  by  innumerable  bays  and  inlets 
setting  in  from  the  sea,  and  communicating  with 
vast  lagoons  and  stagnant  'pools  filled  with  aquatic 
plants,  while  the  land  intervening  between  them 
consisted  of  swamps,  marshes,  cane-brakes,  and 
impenetrable  thickets. 

Narvaez,  accordingly,  concluded  that  he  would 
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go  back  further  into  the  interior  in  his  march,  in 
hope  of  finding  higher  and  drier  land.  In  the 
mean  time  his  ships  were  to  proceed  in  the  same 
direction  by  sea,  keeping  as  near  the  coast  as  pos- 
sible, and  watching  at  the  various  points  that  they 
should  pass  for  signals  from  him.  Narvaez  spent 
a  fortnight  in  making  the  necessary  preparations, 
but  at  length  everything  was  ready,  and  he  com- 
menced his  march  on  the  first  day  of  May. 


* 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MARCH. 


Narvaez  and  his  troop  advanced  very  slowly — 
at  a  rate  upon  the  average  of  not  more  than  four 
miles  a  day — so  difficult  was  the  country,  and  so 
devious  were  the  ways  which  they  were  compelled 
to  pursue  in  order  to  avoid  the  swamps,  and  stag- 
nant lakes,  and  the  innumerable  inlets  coming  in 
from  the  sea.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  against  enemies,  too,  for 
though  the  Indians  seemed  not  to  be  strong  enough 
openly  to  attack  such  a  force  as  that  which  Nar- 
vaez commanded,  they  continually  evinced  an  un- 
friendly disposition,  and  Narvaez  could  not  ascer- 
tain positively  what  their  views  and  intentions 
were,  for  he  could  not  communicate  with  them. 
He  had  no  interpreters;  nor  had  he  any  other 
means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  them. 
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The  object  which  Narvaez  had  in  view  in  this 
march  was  to  find  some  great  native  kingdom  or 
fttate  to  conquer  and  rale  over,  as  Pizarro  had  done 
in  Peru,  and  Cortez  in  Mexico.  Accordingly,  as 
he  went  on,  he  looked  for  a  cultivated  country, 
and  for  cities  and  towns,  and  indications  of  gold 
and  silver.  But  he  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  country  presented  to  view  only  one  continued 
succession  of  swamps  and  canebrakes,  and  entan- 
gled and  impenetrable  thickets.  In  many  places 
where  the  soil  appeared  firm  upon  the  surface,  it 
would  tremble  and  fluctuate  under  the  tread  for  a 
great  distance  around,  showing  that  the  appear- 
ance of  stability  was  illusive,  and  that  the  treach- 
erous ground,  covered  with  grass  and  herbage  so 
green  and  beautiful  above,  was  nothing  but  a 
slough  of  semi-fluid  mire  below.  All  these  regions, 
too,  swarmed  with  rattlesnakes,  lizards,  alligators, 
and  many  other  hateful  animals  that  breed  in  mud 
and  slime. 

There  was  a  portion  of  upland  country,  it  is 
true,  and  here  were  sometimes  found  fields  of 
maize  and  of  cotton,  which  were  cultivated  by  the 
Indians.  The  swamps,  too,  produced  in  many 
places  large  quantities  of  wild  rice,  a  very  nutri- 
tious article  of  food.  In  the  neighborhood  of  such 
grounds  as  these  there  were  villages — if  villagea 
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they  might  be  called — consisting  of  rude  wigwams, 
inhabited  by  rude  and  savage  men.  In  a  word, 
Narvaea  found  none  of  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  kingdom  was  to  be  constructed  which  his 
imagination  had  painted  in  such  glowing  colors 
when  be  set  out  from  Spain.  There  were  no  great 
cities  .and  towns  like  those  which  bad  been  found 
in  Mexico  and  Peru — no  splendid  palaoes  filled 
with  treasures — no  great  kings  and  princes  to  be 
made  captive — no  gold,  no  spices,  no  gems — 
nothing  but  wretched  huts,  and  around  them 
squalid  Indians,  so  low  in  their  barbarism  that 
they  seemed  to  add  fresh  deformity  to  the  dreary 
region  of  swamps  and  reptiles  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  lived, 

Narvaez  went  on,  hoping  to  find  something  more 
attractive  as  he  advanced,  but  still  greatly  vexed 
and  disappointed,  and  in  a  very  unamiable  state  of 
mind. 

CROSSING  THE  SUWANEE  RIVER. 

At  last,  about  the  middle  of  June,  he  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suwanee  River.  He  had  gone  so 
far  into  the  interior  that  he  came  upon  this  river 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth,  but  still 
the  stream  was  wide  and  the  current  was  rapid, 
and  he  encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  trans- 
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porting  his  men  and  animals  across  it.  ^Indeed, 
one  horse  was  borne  down  by  the  current,  with  his 
rider  upon  his  back,  and  both  were  drowned.  The 
remainder  of  his  force,  however,  passed  the  river 
in  safety,  and  Narvaez  now  entered  a  region  of 
country  which  was  somewhat  more  favorable  for 
the  occupation  of  man,  and  where  he  hoped  he 
should  at  length  find  cities  and  towns  and  a  more 
wealthy  population.  Instead  of  which,  however, 
he  only  found  more  numerous  enemies  to  encoun- 
ter, and  a  fiercer  and  more  determined  resistance. 

Still  the  Indians  would  not  meet  him  in  the 
open  field.  They  contented  themselves  with  fol- 
lowing his  steps,  sometimes  making  false  treaties 
of  peace  with  them,  for  by  this  time  he  had  learned 
to  hold  some  communication  with  them,  sometimes 
drawing  him  into  ambuscades,  and  sometimes  con- 
tenting themselves  with  harassing  his  march,  and 
picking  off  his  men  with  their  arrows  from  thickets 
in  which  they  lay  concealed  while  the  column  of 
troops  was  passing. 

THE  BLOODHOUNDS. 

Among  the  other  means  of  warfare  against  the 
Indians  which  Narvaez  brought  with  him  was  a 
supply  of  bloodhounds.  All  the  Spanish  generals 
made  great  use  of  bloodhounds  in  their  contests 
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with  the  natives  of  these  countries.  These  dbgs, 
when  used  thus  against  human  beings,  are  trained 
to  follow  the  scent  of  man,  and  in  doing  their  work 
they  become  as  ferocious  and  as  terrible  as  tigers. 
They  are  very  large,  being  more  than  two  feet 
high,  and  extremely  swift  of  foot.  When  once  put 
upon  the  track  of  a  fugitive  they  never  lose  the 
scent,  and  so  fierce  are  they  for  blood  that  often 
they  can  neither  be  called,  nor  pulled,  nor  beaten 
off,  when  once  they  have  seized  their  victim,  until 
they  have  killed  and  half  devoured  him. 

Narvaez  not  only  used  these  bloodhounds  to 
pursue  and  capture  Indians  on  his  march,  but  he 
sometimes,  as  was  the  custom  with  other  Spanish 
commanders,  used  them  as  executioners  to  carry 
into  effect  a  sentence  deliberately  pronounced  upon 
a  captive. 

In  one  case,  for  example,  he  became  very  much 
displeased  with  a  certain  chief  named  Hirrihigua, 
who  made  a  sort  of  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  as 
Narvaes  understood  it,  soon  after  he  crossed  the 
Suwanee.  Afterward  Narvaez  became  so  incensed 
with  something  which  Hirrihigua  had  done,  that 
he  ordered  his  nose  to  be  cut  off,  and  then  brought 
out  his  mother  and  set  the  bloodhounds  upon  her. 
The  bloodhounds  sprang  upon  her  with  the  utmost 
fury,  like  wild  beasts  upon  their  prey.      They 
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seisfld  ber  by  the  throat,  killed  her  immediately, 
and  then  tore  ber  to  pieces  and  devoured  her. 


L&S& 


These  and  similar  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Nar- 
vaez  on  hia  advance  into  the  oountry  beyond  the 
Suwanee  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  Indians  to 
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the  lost  degree.     The  tribes  made  common  cause 
against  him,  and  endeavored  to  barrass  and  impede 
tis  march  in  every  possible  way.     There  were  no 
*oads,  aqd  though  the  expedition  had  now  passed 
to  some  degree  beyond  the  region  of  the  swamps 
and  everglades,  they  found  instead  interminable 
fcrests,  which  were    everywhere  so  encumbered 
*fth  fijlen  trees  and  dense  undergrowth,  that  the 
labor  waa  immense  of  cutting  a  way  through  them. 
Both  men  and  horses  began  to  suffer  now  a  great 
dfcal  for  want  of  food,  for  Narvaez  had  brought  no 
provisions  with  him  except  a  two  days'  supply  at 
the  commencement  of  his  march.     He  had  trusted 
t°  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  populous  and  wealthy  like  the  king- 
doms of  Mexico  and  Peru.     The  horses  began  to 
&ve  out     The  men,*  too,  suffered  so  much  from 
hunger,  that  when  a  horse  could  march  no  further 
fay  slaughtered  him*  for  food.     At  last  they  were 
reduced  to  such  short  allowance  that  for  two  or 
three  weeks  they  lived  mainly  upon  roots  and 
othpr  esculent  substances  which  they  found  in  the 
woods.     They  made  great  use  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  said,  of  certain  tender  leaves  that  grew  upon  the 
palmetto  tree.     They  made  every  possible  effort  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  supply  them  with  food,  but 
without  any  success. 
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AKRIVAL  AT  APALACHE. 


They  pressed  on,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  being  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
that  there  was  a  town  at  some  distance  before 
them,  called  Apalache.  If  they  could  reach  that 
town  they  hoped  to  procure  there  all  that  they  re- 
quired. Great  was  their  disappointment,  however, 
when  at  last  they  reached  it,  to  find  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  miserable  Indian  hamlet  of  about  forty 
wigwams,  forsaken  and  desolate,  and  wholly  devoid 
of  every  thing  that  could  supply  their  wants  or 
minister  to  their  comfort,  except  to  furnish  them 
a  scanty  and  cheerless  shelter  from  the  winds  and 
rain.  The  inhabitants  had  abandoned  their  dwell- 
ings and  fled,  when  they  learned  that  the  invaders 
were  approaching. 

There  were,  however,  some  fields  of  corn  grow- 
ing near,  the  ears  in  which  were  beginning  to  get 
ripe,  thus  promising  a  moderate  supply  of  food. 
Narvaez  established  himself  in  the  deserted  village, 
and  though  he  was  attacked  two  or  three  times  by 
the  Indians  who  still  lurked  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  remained  there  for  nearly  a  month,  resting  and 
recruiting  his  men,  and  seeking  information  from 
every  quarter,  in  order  to  obtain  some  light,  if 
possible,  to  aid  him  in  determining  what  course  to 
pursue. 
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XABVAEZ  TURNS  HIS  COURSE  TOWARDS  THE  SEA. 

After  making  diligent  inquiry  in  every  direc- 
tion, both  by  sending  out  scouts  and  explorers  to 
examine  the  neighboring  country,  and  by  closely 
questioning  every  Indian  that  he  could  lay  hands 
upon,  he  learned  that  the  country  before  and 
around  him  was  little  else  than  one  vast  solitude, 
filled  with  great  lakes  and  almost  impenetrable 
forests.  The  land  was  very  little  occupied.  The 
people  were  few  and  scattered,  and,  what  was 
worse,  extremely  poor.  There  was  no  place  in  all 
the  region  so  large  as  Apalache.  The  sea  lay  to 
the  southward,  and  was  about  nine  days'  journey 
distant.  He  learned,  moreover,  that  there  was  a 
town  called  Aute  lying  in  that  direction,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  pretty  well  supplied  with 
the  common  food  of  the  country,  which  consisted 
of  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  fish. 

Narvaez  determined  to  turn  to  the  southward. 
He  would  go  to  Aute  at  any  rate,  and  there  con- 
sider whether  to  proceed  onward  to  the  sea.  Ho 
accordingly  put  his  army  in  motion  again,  but  he 
found  the  difficulties  of  tho  way  greater  than  ever. 
Immense  bodies  of  water  lay  spread  over  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction,  and  often  the  horses — the 
few  that  were  left — and  the  fiien,  were  compelled  to 
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wade  for  long  distances  through  these  marshes  and 
lagoons. .  The  Indians  of  the  country  watched 
them  as  they  passed,  lying  in  wait  for  them  in 
every  thicket,  and  shooting  at  them  with  their 
arrows  from  behind  logs  and  trees.  In  this  man- 
ner many  of  the  men  were  killed,  and  still  more 
were  wounded,  while  the  Indians  almost  always 
escaped  with  impunity. 

This  march  continued  for  nine  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  expedition  arrived  at  Ante. 
They  found  the  village  deserted,  for  all  the  in- 
habitants had  fled  at  their  approach.  But  there 
were  large  corn-fields  growing  near,  with  corn 
nearly  ripe,  and  pumpkins  and  beans  in  abund- 
ance. Thus,  for  the  moment,  the  almost  famished 
soldiers  were  once  more  supplied  with  food. 

NAEVAEZ  DISCOURAGED. 

Narvaez  was  now,  however,  becoming  effectually 
discouraged.  The  rich  and  powerful  kingdom 
which  he  had  hoped  to  discover  and  to  conquer, 
and  which  his  imagination  had  painted  in  such 
glowing  colors,  had  entirely  disappeared  from  his 
view,  and  was  replaced  by  a  dismal  picture  of 
swamps,  quagmires,  desolation  and  poverty,  cover- 
ing the  whole  land.  He  had  now  been  six  months 
journeying  through  the  country,  and  the  prospect, 
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instead  of  growing  brighter,  seemed  to  become 
darker  and  more  discouraging  every  day.  Slowly, 
reluctantly,  and  with  many  desperate  internal 
struggles  against  his  inevitable  fate,  he  determined 
to  make  his  way  to  the  sea — if,  indeed,  there 
should  prove  to  be  still  strength  left  in  his  ex- 
hausted men  to  accomplish  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney—in hopes  that  he  should  there  find  the  ships 
that  he  had  sent  along  the  shore,  or  at  least  learn 
some  tidings  of  them.  He  did  not  yet  entirely 
abandon  all  hope,  for  if  he  had  found  the  ships  he 
intended  to  continue  his  researches  some  distance 
further  to  the  west,  by  coasting  along  the  shore,  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  possible  chance  for  making 
a  new  attempt  to  land. 

BOAT  BUILDING  ON  THE  BEA  SHORE. 

The  sequel  of  this  melancholy  story  is  soon  told. 
After  toiling  on  for  some  days  longer,  Narvaez  at 
length  reached  the  sea,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard  of  the  ships.  Narvaez  now  found  his 
condition  really  desperate.  The  men  were  too 
much  exhausted  by  hunger,  sickness  and  fatigue, 
to  move  any  further.  They  were,  besides,  growing 
insubordinate  and  mutinous,  and  his  authority  over 
them  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  contriving 
and  executing  some  plan  for  leaving  the  country 
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was  gone.  He  determined  therefore  to  undertake 
the  work  of  building  boats,  in  order  to  coast  along 
the  shore  in  them,  in  hopes  to  find  the  missing 
vessels,  and  perhaps,  in  the  last  resort,  to  attempt 
to  make  his  way  to  Cuba. 

But  how  to  build  these  boats  was  the  difficulty, 
for  he  had  neither  mechanics  nor  tools  for  the 
work,  nor  even  any  suitable  materials. 

While  he  was  pondering  the  difficulties  by  which 
he  was  thus  surrounded,  one  of  his  men  came  to 
him  in  his  perplexity  and  said  that  if  a  black- 
smith's forgo  was  necessary  for  the  work'  he 
thought  he  could  assist  in  making  one,  by  contriv- 
ing something  that  would  serve  for  bellows.  He 
could  make  pipes  out  of  reeds,  he  said,  and  attach 
to  them  a  bag  formed  of  the  skin  of  a  deer,  to 
contain  the  wind.  This  plan  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect.  A  forge  was  made,  and  immediately 
the  most  ingenious  of  the  men  were  set  to  work 
converting  all  articles  in  their  possession  that  were 
made  of  iron  into  boat-building  tools.  Stirrups, 
spurs,  cross-bows,  swords,  and  everything  else  of 
the  kind  that  could  be  spared,  were  heated  in  the 
forge,  and  converted  into  saws,  chisels,  axes,  and 
other  such  tools.  The  smaller  articles  were  fash- 
ioned into  nails,  and  the  work  of  building  the  boats 
was  commenced.      Timber  and   planks   were   ob- 
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tained  from  the  neighboring  woods.  A  substitute 
for  oakum  was  made  from  the  bark  of  the  palmetto 
tree,  while  the  pine  furnished  pitch  for  covering 
the  seams.  The  men  made  ropes  of  the  hair  taken 
from  the  manes  and  tails  of  the  horses — the  horses 
themselves  being  one  after  another  killed  for 
food — and  they  ripped  their  shirts  to  pieces  to  get 
cloth  for  the  sails. 

The  men  were  all  so  eager  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  country  that  they  worked  upon  the  boats 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  they  had  finished  five.  All  this  time 
they  lived  in  a  great  measure  upon  oysters,  which 
a  portion  of  the  company,  detached  for  this  pur- 
pose, dug  on  the  adjoining  shores.  The  work  of 
procuring  these  oysters  was,  however,  very  danger- 
ous, for  Indians  were  lying  in  ambush  all  the  time 
in  the  adjoining  thickets  ready  to  shoot  at  every 
one  whom  they  should  find  at  any  distance  from 
the  camp,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fortnight  they 
killed  ten. 

The  boats  were  about  thirty  feet  long.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  to  embark  in 
them.  These  were  all  that  remained  of  the  four 
hundred  that  had  landed  in  the  country  about  six 
months  before.  This  number  divided  among  the 
boats,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  stores,  over- 
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loaded  them  to  such  a  degree  that  when  they  were 
all  on  board  and  were  ready  to  set  sail,  the  gun- 
wales were  bat  seven  or  eight  inches  oat  of  the 
water. 

SKD  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

In  this  condition,  when  all  were  ready,  the  boats 
put  off  from  the  shore.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
been  certain  destruction  to  expose  such  embarka- 
tions as  these  to  the  open  sea,  and  so  the  little  fleet 
was  kept  in  smooth  water  inside  the  reels  and  sand- 
bars and  low  islands  which  here  line  the  coast. 
They  steered  for  the  westward,  supposing  that  the 
vessels  had  gone  on  in  that  direction.  The  line  of 
boats  crept  thus  slowly  along  the  shore,  with  a 
terrible  danger  threatening  them  on  either  hand. 
Seaward,  just  outside  the  range  of  reefs  and  sand- 
bars, they  could  see  the  white  crests  of  the  seas 
rolling  in  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them, 
while  along  the  margin  of  the  land  every  thicket 
concealed  a  party  of  exasperated  and  merciless 
enemies  thirsting  for  their  blood.  Between  these 
two  lines  of  danger  there  was  but  a  narrow  way 
along  which  they  could  pass,  so  as  to  be  safe  from 
the  surf  on  one  side  and  beyond  the  range  of  the 
arrows  on  the  other. 

They  went  on  in  this  way,  growing  weaker  and 
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weaker,  and  suffering  more  and  more  every  day, 
for  a  month.  One  thing  favored  them,  it  is  true. 
They  succeeded  in  capturing  one  or  two  Indian 
canoes,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to 
divide  and  so  lighten  their  loads.  They  often 
landed,  in  their  desperation,  to  seek  for  food, 
sometime^  attacking  an  Indian  village  to  procure 
it.  On  one  such  occasion  they  were  beaten  off  by 
the  Indians,  and  Narvaez  was  struck  in  the  face 
by  a  stone  and  very  seriously  wounded. 
.  At  last  one  night,  as  they  were  toiling  despair- 
ingly on,  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  supposed,  of  where 
the  town  of  Pensacola  now  stands,  being  reduced 
almost  to  the  last  extreme  of  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing, a  storm  came  up,  with  the  wind  blowing  off 
the  land.  The  men  were  lying  almost  lifeless  in 
the  boats,  many  of  them  too  weak  to  lift  an  oar. 
Narvaez  saw  now  that  the  end  had  come.  He  told 
his  officers  and  men  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
each  one  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  released 
them  from  their  duty  to  him,  wished  them  success 
in  the  endeavors  which  any  of  them  might  make 
to  save  their  lives,  and  bade  them  farewell. 

The  boats  were  scattered  by  the  storm,  and 
all  but  one  was  driven  to  sea  and  lost.  One  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  shore,  or  was  driven  upon 
it  at  some  projecting  point.     The  men  on  board  of 
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this  boat  were  almost  lifeless.  The  Indians,  find- 
ing them  in  this  piteous  condition,  had  compassion 
upon  them,  took  them  to  their  wigwams,  and  re- 
stored them  to  life. 

One  of  the  men  thus  saved  was  Alva  de  Vaca, 
the  secretary  and  paymaster  of  the  expedition,  be- 
fore referred  to.  He  was  carried  hack  into  the  in- 
interior,  and  remained  a  captive  in  the  Indian 
country  for  eight  years.  In  the  course  of  that 
time  he  was  transferred  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and 
conveyed  from  one  territory  to  another,  first  across 
the  Mississippi  and  then  on  further  to  the  west, 
until  he  had  traversed  the  whole  continent,  and 
reached  California,  where  at  length  he  found  a 
Spanish  ship,  in  which  he  embarked,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  in  Spain.  He  was  received  on  his  re- 
turn as  one  that  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

This  De  Yaca  wrote  and  published  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  and  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures after  his  escape,  and  it  is  from  this  narra- 
tive that  the  facts  related  in  this  chapter  have  been 
derived. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

FEBNANDO     DI     SOTO. 
COMMENCEMENT    OF     DE     SOTO'S     CAREER. 

Fernando  db  Soto  is  immortalized  in  history 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
true  that  De  Vaca,  the  officer  who  was  saved  from 
the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  and  afterward  traversed 
the  country  to  California,  must  have  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  and  some  persons  have  thought  that 
Narvaez  himself,  in  his  boats,  reached  the  mouth 
of  that  river  before  the  boats  were  lost.  But  this 
is  not  certain.  At  any  rate  De  Soto  was  the  first 
to  explore  any  considerable  portion  of  the  stream, 
and  to  make  its  existence  effectually  known  to 
mankind. 

De  Soto  was  a  Spanish  general,  and  he  first 
attracted  attention  in  his  day  by  various  exploits 
which  he  performed  in  Nicaragua  and  Peru,  in 
connection  with  the  famous  Pizarro.  Indeed,  ho 
was  for  a  time  Pizarro's  second  in  command,  but 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fell  to  his  share  in  Peru,  although,  in  fact, 
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the  share  which  he  received  was  so  great  that  he 
was  enormously  enriched  by  it,  he  determined  to 
undertake  an  enterprise  on  his  own  account. 
After  long  revolving  the  subject  in  his  mind,  the 
plan  on  which  he  finally  settled  was  to  repeat  the 
attempt  in  which  Narvaez  had  so  signally  failed, 
as  related  in  the  last  chapter,  namely,  that  of 
making  the  conquest  of  Florida  and  establishing  a 
kingdom  there. 

The  term  Florida,  in  those  days,  was  not  re- 
stricted  in  its  application  to  the  present  limits  of 
the  state  of  Florida,  but  was  applied  indefinitely  to 
the  whole  region  in  that  quarter  of  the  continent 
which  had  been  or  was  to  be  discovered. 

Since  the  attempt  of  Narvaez  ten  years  had  now 
elapsed,  and  no  one  had  thus  far  seemed  disposed 
to  repeat  the  undertaking  which  had  terminated  so 
disastrously  for  him.  Narvaez  had  penetrated  but 
very  little  way  into  the  interior,  and,  therefore, 
very  little  was  yet  known  of  the  country  except 
the  mere  aspect  of  the  shore.  De  Soto  imagined 
that  at  some  distance  within  there  might  exist 
cities  and  towns,  and  cultivated  fields,  and  a  semi- 
civilized  people  possessed  of  vast  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  such  as  had  been  found  so  abundant  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  This  was  indeed  the  prevailing 
idea  among  these  adventurers  in  respect  to  all  the 
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regions  of  Central  America,  excepting  so  far  as 
they  had  been  explored,  and  no  information  had 
yet  been  received  in  relation  to  Florida  and  the 
adjacent  oountries  which  /#as  calculated  to  dispel 
these  agreeable  illusions. 

OUTFIT  OF  DB  SOTO'S  EXPEDITION. 

As  soon  as  De  Soto  received  his  commission 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  'and  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise  which  he  proposed  to  undertake  was 
made  known,  a  great  number  of  volunteers  offered 
to  join  him,  among  whom  were  many  gentlemen  of 
birth  and  education.  These  persons  were  attracted 
by  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  fame  which  they  were 
to  acquire  in  carrying  out  the  undertaking,  and 
they  had  great  confidence  in  De  Soto  as  a  com- 
mander. Besides  the  advantage  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  his  abundant  wealth,  which  enabled  him 
to  fit  out  his  expedition  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  he  was  personally  a  man  of  great  energy 
of  character,  ajid  also  of  extraordinary  physical 
strength  and  power  of  endurance.  Indeed,  he  was 
in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  such  an  undertaking. 

He  sailed  from  Spain  in  the  month  of  April, 
1538,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  and  an  army  of  a 
thousand  men. 
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DIFFICULTIES  AT  THE  OUTSET. 

In  company  with  De  Soto's  ships  there  were  to 
go  out  several  other  vessels  destined  for  Mexico. 
The  commander  of  this  Mexican  fleet  was  a  certain 
Gonzalo  de  Salazar,  but  during  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  the  whole  squadron  was  to  be  under 
the  general  command  of  De  Soto.  De  Salazar 
was  not  very  much  pleased  to  be  thus  put  under 
De  Soto's  orders,  even  for  a  time,  and  soon  after 
the  voyage  was  commenced — on  the  first  night,  in 
fact,  after  the  ships  had  put  to  sea — he  pressed  on 
in  advance  of  the  whole  fleet — his  vessel  having 
been,  it  seems,  the  best  sailer — thus  taking  pre- 
cedence of  his  superior  officer,  in  violation  of  all 
the  rules  of  naval  etiquette.  De  Soto  made  sig- 
nals for  him  to  fall  back,  but  when  he  found  that 
De  Salazar  did  not  regard  them  he  fired  upon  him 
twice  in  quick  succession.  The  first  shot  passed 
just  over  the  deck  of  Salazar's  vessel,  raking  it 
from  the  stern  to  the  bow,  cutting  through  the 
sails  in  its  course,  and  damaging  the  masts  and 
rigging.  The  second  shot  struck  the  hull  of  the 
ship,  and  carried  away  all  the  bulwarks  on  one 
side.  The  ship  was  thus  completely  disabled,  and 
as  De  Soto's  ship  was  coming  up  close  behind  at 
full  speed  the  two  vessels  came  into  collision,  and 
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the  rigging  became  entangled.  De  Soto's  men,  by 
his  orders,  sprang  to  the  yards  and  cut  away  the 
rigging  of  Salazar's  vessel  and  thus  cleared  his 
own  ship,  leaving  the  other  more  damaged  than 
ever. 

De  Soto  immediately  afterward  brought  Salazar 
to  trial  for  his  insubordination  and  disobedienoe, 
and  was  greatly  inclined  to  cut  off  his  head ;  but 
upon  Salazar's  making  full  submission  and  begging 
for  his  life,  with  many  promises  of  good  behavior 
in  future,  he  finally  pardoned  him. 

ARRIVAL  OK  THE  COAST  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  made  in 
safety.  The  fleet  repaired  first  to  the  port  of  San- 
tiago in  the  island  of  Cuba.  De  Soto  remained  in 
Cuba  for  some  time,  and  engaged  in  various  enter- 
prises, and  met  with  various  adventures  there, 
which  can  not  be  here  described.  He,  however,  at 
length  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  he 
soon  arrived  in  safety ;  but  the  voyage  across  tho 
Atlantic  had  occupied  so  much  time,  and  the  delay 
which  he  had  experienced  at  the  island  of  Cuba 
had  been  so  great,  that  it  was  more  than  a  year 
after  he  embarked  from  Spain  before  he  reached 
his  ultimate  destination.  lie  arrived  in  sight  of 
land  about  the  middle  of  May,  1539.    He  cruised 
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along  the  coast  for  a  few  days,  until  at  length  he 
entered  a  bay,  supposed  to  be  the  one  now  called 
Tampa  bay,  but  which  he,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  Of  religious  pretension  on  which  the  popular- 
ity of  these  expeditions  in  Spain  greatly  de- 
pended, called  the  bay  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
immediately  made  arrangements  for  landing,  and 
succeeded  in  putting  about  three  hundred  men  on* 
shore  that  night. 

The  landing  party  watched  all  the  time  very 
closely  for  Indians,  but  they  did  not  see  any  that 
night,  and  De  Soto  began  to  think  that  all  was  safe, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  effect  the  landing  of 
his  whole  force  before  any  should  appear. 

But  though  the  Spaniards  had  not  seen  any  of 
the  natives,  the  natives  had  seen  them,  and  had  in- 
tentionally kept  out  of  sight  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  strangers  off  their  guard, 
intending  to  surprise  and  attack  them  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  moment  should  arrive. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  just  before  day, 
when  De  Soto's  men  were  all  asleep  in  their  en- 
campment, the  Indians  made  a  sudden  irruption 
upon  them,  terrifying  the  men  with  vociferations 
and  yells  of  the  most  frightful  character,  and  over- 
whelming them  with  a  shower  of  darts  and  jave- 
lins.    As  this  was  the  first  experience  which  De 
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'  Soto's  troops  bad  had  of  such  an  attack,  they  were 
thrown  into  a  panic,  and  they  fled  precipitately 
down  to  the  beach.  The  alarm  was  soon  communi- 
cated to  the  ships,  and  assistance  was  sent  to  the 
men  on  shore,  and  finally  the  Indians  were  driven 
off.  De  Soto  himself,  however,  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him  by 
an  arrow,  which  came  with  such  force  that  it  pene- 
trated through  the  covering  of  the  saddle,  and 
entered  seven  or  eight  inches  into  the  animal's 
body. 

The  Indians  now  fled,  leaving  the  way  clear  to 
the  invaders  to  advance.  De  Soto  accordingly, 
after  landing  all  his  forces,  marched  .with  them 
about  two  miles  into  the  interior,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  village  of  wigwams  which  the  occupants 
had  abandoned  on  his  approach. 

jm  SOTQ  OBTAINS  Atf  mTOBPBBTBR. 

'  At  the  time  when  Narvaez  made  his  invasion  of 
Florida,  as  related  in  the  last  chapter,  one  of  his 
men,  named  John  Ortiz,  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  taken  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  be  had  been  saved  from  death  by  the  wife 
of  a  chieftain,  and  had  afterward  been  taken  as  a 
slave  by  another  chieftain,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
irince  that  time.    His  master  had  kept  him  in  close 
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subjection,  and  bad  employed  him  in  various  ser- 
vile labors,  but  had  in  other  respects  used  him 
well. 

The  name  of  this  chieftain  was  Mucozo,  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  the  Little  Bear.  When 
he  heard  that  a  party  of  white  men  had  landed  on 
the  coast,  he  determined  to  send  a  delegation  down 
to  meet  them  and  to  offer  peace.  So  he  organized 
a  troop  of  eighty  Indians,  and  putting  John  Ortiz 
at  the  head  of  them  sent  them  forth. 

Jm  the  mean  time  De  Soto  had  heard  that  Ortiz 
was  still  alive,  and  had  learned  in  some  way  where 
he  was,  and  he  determined  to  send  for  him.  So 
he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  sixty  horsemen,  under 
the  command  of  a  proper  officer,  to  proceed  to 
Little  Bear's  village  and  find  Ortiz  if  he  could, 
and  bring  him  in  to  the  camp.  The  Indian  troop 
sent  by  Little  Bear  and  the  squadron  of  horse  sent 
by  De  Soto  met  each  other  on  the  way. 

The  Indians  were  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the 
horses  and  fled,  advising  Ortiz  to  fly  with  them. 
He,  however,  would  not  do  so,  but  stood  his 
ground  until  the  Spaniards  came  up. 

Now  Ortiz  had  been  so  long  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try that  he  had  well  nigh  forgotton  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  being  dressed  like  the  Indians,  or 
rather  being,  like  them,  not  dressed  at  all,  for 
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they  wore  nothing  but  feathers  in  their  hair  and  a 
very  simple  garment  about  the  loins — he  was  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  of  the  savages.  And 
the  Spaniards  being  greatly  excited  at  the  sight  of 
the  Indians,  rushed  on  toward  them  as  soon  as  they 
saw  them  with  so  much  impetuosity,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  their  commander  to  restrain  them, 
that  Ortiz  would  have  been  run  over  and  killed  if 
he  had  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  He  did  this  by  holding  up  his 
bow  and  placing  his  arm  across  it  near  one  end. 
This  signal  arrested  the  attention  of  the  foremost 
of  the  troop,  so  that  they  wheeled  their  horses  in 
time  to  save  him. 

They  immediately  asked  him  if  he  was  John 
Ortiz,  and  on  his  answering  that  he  was,  one  of 
them  took  him  up  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and 
the  whole  troop  returned  with  him  to  De  Soto's 
camp. 

THE  STORY  OF  ORTIZ. 

The  account  which  Ortiz  gave  of  himself,  when 
he  had  so  far  recovered  his  recollection  of  his 
mother  tongue  as  to  be  able  to  tell  his  story, 
-was  quite  singular.  He  said  that  he  came  to 
the  country  with  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  ten 
years  before.     He  did  not  land  with   the   other 
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troops,  but  remained  with  those  who  were  left  on 
board  the  vessels,  in  order  that  they  might  navi- 
gate them  along  the  coast.  This  party,  had  orders 
to  watch  at  every  place  where  they  could  approach 
the  shore  for  signals  from  the  land  party,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  they  approached  the  land  in 
this  way,  they  saw  a  company  of  Indians  on  the 
beach,  making  signals  for  them  to  come  on  shore: 
Thi3  the  commander  of  the  ships  at  first  refused  to 
do,  but  the  Indians  produced  something  white 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  letter,  and  after 
waving  it  in  the  air  so  as  to  call  the  attention  erf 
those  on  board  the  vessels  to  it,  they  put  it  into  a 
cleft  at  the  end  of  a  reed,  and  set  the  reed  up  in 
the  sand  on  the  beach.  They  then  withdrew  into 
the  thickets. 

The  captain  thought  that  the  paper  must  be  a 
letter  from  the  party  on  the  land,  and  that  it  had 
been  given  to  the  Indians  to  deliver  to  those*  o^ 
board  the  ships,  and  he  finally  concluded  to  send 
a  boat  on  shore  to  get  it.  Four  persons  went  in 
this  boat,  and  among  them  was  Ortiz  himself. 
Ortiz  was  then  a  young  man  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

The  moment  that  the  four  boatmen  set  foot  upon 
the  beach  the  Indians  rushed  down  out  of  the 
thickets,   made  them  all  prisoners,   and  carried 
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them  into  the  interior  to  Hirrihigua,  the  chieftaia 
•whose  mother  Narvaez  had  caused  to  be  devoured 
by  bloodhounds.  lib  seems  that  the  Indians  had 
been  sent  by  Hirrihigua  to  make  the  capture,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  tneans  of  revenging 
the  brutal  outrage  which  his  family  had  suffered. 

Accordingly,  after  keeping  the  prisoners  for  a 
short  time,  to  exhibit  them  in  the  neighborhood 
and  exult  over  them,  he  brought  them  out  one 
after  another  into  an  inclosure  an^nged  for  the 
purpose,  and  exposed  them  there  to  be  shot  at  with 
arrows  and  javelins  by  any  of  the  tribe  that  chose 
to  join  in  the  work,  until  they  were  dead. 

When  three  of  them  had  been  disposed  of  in 
this  way,  and  the  turn  of  Ortiz  came,  two  of  the 
women — the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  chief — were 
moved  to  pity  by  his  youthful  appearance,  and 
begged  for  his  life.  "  This  is  only  a  boy,"  said 
they.  "  Do  not  kill  him."  Their  intercessions 
prevailed.  Ortiz  was  spared,  and  soon  afterward 
he  made  his  escape  from  Hirrihigua  to  another 
chieftain,  who  received  and  protected  him,  and 
kept  him  in  his  household  from  that  day  forward 
as  a  slave. 

FRXPAAATXONfl  FOB  THJ  CAMPAIGN. 

De  Soto  remained  three  or  four  weeks  at  his 
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encampment  near  the  bay,  in  order  to  rest  and 
recruit  his  men  and  his  horses  after  their  voyage, 
and  also  to  make  preparations  for  his  proposed  cam- 
paign in  the  interior,     He  made  diligent  effort  to 
open  communications  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  that  neighborhood,  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
telligence in  respect  to  the  country.     Ortiz  could 
give  him  very  little  information,  as  he  had  been 
kept  closely  confined  in  one  place  during  his  cap- 
tivity, and  h|d  been  employed  wholly  in  menial 
occupations.     He,  however,  rendered  good  service 
as  an  interpreter. 

De  Soto  was  not  very  successful  in  cultivation^ 
a  good  understanding  with  the  chiefs.  They  h  ^0& 
had  too  much  experience  of  the  treachery  a^^nd 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  visits  which  fc 
mer  adventurers  had  paid  them  to  place  any  con: 
dence  in  his  promises,  and  though  they  sometime 
pretended  to  be  friendly,  their  real  wish  was  to 
trammel  the  movements  of  the  hated  invaders  in 
every  possible  way,  and  in  the  end  either  to  eject 
them  from  the  country  or  destroy  them.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  skirmishes  and  fights  were  con- 
tinually breaking  out  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Indians,  by  which  the  former  were  much  har- 
assed.    The  great  aim  of  the  Indians  was  to  draw 
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their  enemies  into  ambuscades,  or  into  the  swamps, 
where  their  horses  would  sink  into  the  mire. 

THB  ADVENTURE   OP  VA8C0  POECALLO. 

One  of  De  Soto's  lieutenants,  named  Vasco  Por- 
callo, met  with  an  adventure  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life,  and  entirely  discouraged  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  expedition.  He  went  out  one 
/day  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  to  attack  a  party 
of  Indians.  The  Indians  fled  into  a  swamp.  Por- 
callo ordered  his  men  to  follow  them.  The  men 
hung  back,  and  Porcallo,  to  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample, rode  on  upon  the  soft  ground,  where  soon 
his  horse  began  to  sink,  and  finally  went  in  all 
over,  carrying  his  rider  with  him.  With  infinite 
difficulty  Porcallo  was  at  last  extricated,  though 
not  until  he  had  been  nearly  suffocated  in  the 
mire. 

He  was  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and 
had  joined  De  Soto's  expedition  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  coming  to  a  rich  and  cultivated  country 
like  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  this  adventure,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  general  aspect  which  the 
enterprise  was  now  beginning  to  present,  deter- 
mined him  to  leave  tKe  wbrk  to  younger  men.  So 
be  distributed  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  the  various 
accoutrements  and  appointments  which  he  had  pro- 

8* 
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Tided  for  the  campaign  among  the  officers,  and 
went  again  on  hoard  his  ship  to  return  with  it  to 
Spain. 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  FLEET. 

As  for  Dp  Soto,  his  resolution  still  remained 
firm.  He  was  very  confident  that  by  going  far 
enough  into  the  interior  he  should  find  die  rich  and 
fertile  country  which  he  sought.  Narvaez  had, 
after  all,  only  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  in  tiie 
expedition  which  he  had  made,  and  his  failure  was 
therefore  no  proof  that  there  might  not  be  a  popu- 
lous kingdom  and  a  wealthy  capital  further  in  the 
interior.  In  Mexico,  the  capital,  and  the  richest 
part  of  the  country,  had  been  found  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  So  he  determined  to  send 
away  the  ships,  in  order  that  his  men  might  dismise 
from  their  minds  all  idea  of  escaping  by  means  of 
them  in  case  of  a  reverse.  He  accordingly  landed 
all  the  provisions  and  military  stores,  and  then,  re- 
serving four  vessels  for  such  naval  operations  as  he 
might  wish  to  undertake  upon  the  coast,  be  ww% 
the  rest  away. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MARCH  ISTO  TAB  VSTtKBStQtU 

At  length  the  day  arrived  for  the  expedition  to 
commence  its  march.    A  small  force  waa  left  ber 
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hind  in  a  sort  of  fort  which  was  built  upon  the 
shore.  This  force  was  designed  to  guard  the  four 
vessels,  and  also  to  protect  a  reserve  of  provisions 
which  -was  to  be  left  in  the  fort.  The  remainder 
of  the  troop,  horsemen  and  footmen,  with  officers 
splendidly  mounted  and  caparisoned,  were  mar- 
shaled in  inarching  array,  and  when  all  was  ready 
the  commander  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and  they 
began  to  move  on.  The  train  extended  a  long  dis- 
tance! comprising,  as  it  did,  an  army  of  about  a 
thousand  men.  Pioneers  went  before  to  open  a 
way,  and  trains  conveying  artillery,  provisions  and 
baggage,  followed  in  the  rear.  Among  the  other 
means  which  had  been  provided  for  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was  an  ample 
supply  of  blood-hounds,  to  hunt  the  Indians  out  of 
their  swamps  and  hiding  places,  and  also  a  com- 
pany of  twenty  or  thirty  priests  and  monks,  to 
assist  in  converting  them  to  Christianity ! 

HABDSHIPS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  MARCH. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  relate  all  the  inci- 
dents and  adventures  which  are  described  by  the 
Spanish  historians  as  having  befel  the  army  of  Do 
Soto  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  advance 
of  such  a  body  of  men  through  such  a  country, 
where,  of  course,  the  roads  and  bridges  were  all  to* 
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be  made,  was  necessarily  extremely  slow.  The 
Indians  were  everywhere  hostile,  so  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition  was  almost  a  continual 
battle  rather  than  a  march,  and  the  hardships 
which  the  men  endured  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 

Of  course,  De  Soto  had  no  knowledge  of    *•$# 
geography  of  the  country,  except  what  he  co^ 
obtain  by  his  scouts  and  explorers,  or  extort 
his  Indian  captives.     Some  of  these  last  he 
pelled   to   serve  as   guides.     They   pretendedL    to 
guide  him,  but  led  him  into  morasses  and  impene- 
trable thickets.     De  Soto  thought  they  did   this 
purposely,  and  to  teach  the  rest  a  lesson,  he  ga?e 
up  the  first  set  of  guides  to  the  blood-hounds,  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.     The  next  set,  he 
said,  brought  him  to  clearer  land. 

Sometimes  a  party  of  Indians,  after  being  de- 
feated in  a  battle,  would  be  driven  into  a  swamp 
or  stagnant   lake,  where  they  would  remain  for 
hours  in  the  water  and  slime,  the  Spaniards  firing 
at  them  all  the  time,  and  summoning  them  to  come 
out  and  surrender.     A  story  is  told  of  a  party 
that  remained  in  such  a  condition  at  one  time  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  night,  half  con- 
cealed in  sedges  and  reeds,  and  shooting  arrows  all 
the  time  at  their  assailants,  who  stood  surrounding 
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them,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  swamp,  on  the  hard 
ground.  In  order  to  furnish  a  stand-point  for  the 
one  who  was  to  shoot,  four  of  those  who  were  in 
the  water  would  put  their  shoulders  together,  and  a 
fifth  would  climb  up  and  stand  upon  them  long 
enough  to  discharge  the  arrow,  and  then  plunge 
down  into  the  water  again.  For  some  reason  or 
.other  the  Spaniards  wished  to  capture  these  men, 
and  not  to  kill  them,  and  so  they  only  fired  oyer 
their  heads,  and  kept  guard  all  around  the  lake, 
making  signs  to  them  continually  to  surrender. 
The  Indians,  however,  refused  absolutely  to  do  so, 
and  remained  in  the  water  until  they  were  entirely 
exhausted.  Their  bodies  became  swollen  to  a 
frightful  degree.  The  Spaniards  at  last,  finding 
them  entirely  helpless,  swam  out  and  pulled  them 
to  the  shore  by  the  hair.  In  swimming  out  to 
them  they  took  their  swords  with  them  in  their 
mouths,  to  kill  them  if  they  should  attempt  to  re- 
sist, but  the  poor  wretches  were  so  far  gone  that 
they  could  do  nothing,  and  so  were  dragged  in  an 
almost  lifeless  condition  to  the  shore. 

INTENSE  HOSTILITY  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  a  continual  recurrence 
of  scenes  like  these,  the  vast  train  of  the  army 
slowly  advanced  through  the  country,  moving  at 
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an  average  rate  of  only  a  few  miles  a,  day.  De 
Soto  took  a  coarse  leading  further  into  the  interior 
than  Narvaez  had  done,  hut  the  general  direction 
of  his  march  was  the  same,  that  is,  toward  the 
northward.  He  everywhere  endeavored  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  and  to  establish  ami- 
cable relations  with  them,  by  friendly  pretensions 
and  specious  promises ;  but  he  found  them,  almost 
without  exception,  implacably  hostile  to  him. 
They  either  refused  at  once  to  listen  to  any  propo- 
sals for  peace,  or  if  they  seemed  sometimes  for  a 
moment  inclined  to  accept  them,  it  was  only  to  gain 
some  advantage  by  putting  the  Spaniards  off  their 
guard,  or  drawing  them  into  an  ambuscade,  or  be- 
traying them  in  some  other  way. 

One  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  De  Soto  sent  pro- 
posals replied  in  bitter  reproaches  in  language  like 
this: 

"We  have  had  experience  of  such  people  as  you 
before.  Others  of  your  accursed  race  have  come 
in  years  past  to  poison  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
our  country,  and  they  have  taught  us  what  you 
are.  You  are  a  set  of  vagabonds,  whose  vocation 
it  is  to  wander  about  from  land  to  land,  to  rob  the 
weak,  to  betray  those  that  trust  in  you,  to  murder, 
the  defenseless  in  cold  blood  and  without  provoca- 
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tion.  No.  We  want  no  peace  and  no  friendship 
-with  such  marauders  as  you.  War — never  ending 
and  exterminating  war  is  what  you  will  meet  with 
at  our  hands.  I  have  sworn  not  to  cease  from  the 
conflict  so  long  as  a  single  white  man  remains  in 
the  land.  So  come  on !  robbers  and  murderers  as 
ye  are!  We  are  ready  to  meet  you,  either  in 
open  battle  or  by  stratagem,  ambuscade  and  mid- 
night surprises,  and  every  prisoner  we  make  we 
-will  hang  upon  the  trees  along  the  roadside." 

The  Indians  acted  everywhere  in  accordance 
with  this  spirit  So  fierce  was  the  resentment 
that  had  been  awakened  in  their  minds  by  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  committed  by  former 
parties  of  invaders,  and  which  it  was  very  evident 
that  this  new  company  was  quite  ready  to  repeat, 
that  they  hovered  everywhere  in  ambuscade  on  the 
flanks  of  the  army  as  it  marched,  concealing  them- 
selves in  every  thicket  and  on  the  banks  of  every 
stream,  and  shot  down  without  mercy  all  that  they 
could  reach  with  their  javelins  or  their  arrows. 
They  were  not  satisfied  even  with  killing  the  hated 
intruders,  for  they  dug  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
from  the  graves  in  which  their  comrades  buried 
them,  in  order  to  cut  them  into  quarters  and  hang 
the  dissevered  members  on  the  trees. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

De  Soto  continued  his  march  to  the  northward 
during  the  first  summer,  and  made  his  winter 
quarters  during  the  season  of  1538-9  at  a  place 
which  he  called  Anhayca,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  near  where  the  city  of  Tallahassee  now 
stands.*  In  the  following  spring  he  turned  his 
course  more  decidedly  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  taking  a  northeasterly  direction,  which  at 
last  brought  him  to  the  Savannah  River,  at  a  point 
quite  distant  from  its  mouth.  His  winter  quar- 
ters here  were  at  a  place  which  he  called  Cofachi- 
qui.  He  had  come  to  this  place  in  hopes  of  finding 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  here,  having  received  in- 
formation to  that  effect  from  some  of  his  Indian 
guides.  When  he  arrived,  however,  he  found  no 
gold  or  silver,  nor  any  indications  that  there  were 
any  known  mines  near.  He  remained  in  that  re- 
gion during  the  winter — this  was  the  winter  of 
1539-40.  In  the  spring  of  1540  he  put  his 
troops  in  motion  again,  to  continue  his  explora- 
tion. He  now,  however,  turned  his  course  and 
took  a  northwesterly  direction,  one  which  would 
lead  him  still  further  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

*  See  map  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 
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Although  De  Soto  had  been  greatly  disappoint- 
ed at  not  finding  the  gold  and  silver  which  he  had 
hoped  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  his  pros- 
pects, on  the  whole,  soon  after  this  time  began  to 
grow  somewhat  brighter.  The  country  became 
more  open,  and  there  were  more  frequent  marks 
of  cultivation.  The  native,  population,  too,  was 
now  more  numerous;  the  villages  and  towns — if 
towns  they  might  be  called — were  more  frequent, 
and  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  they  con- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  troops  occupying  them 
were  more  considerable.  In  all  his  conflicts  with 
the  Indians  he  had  been  successful,  and  he  had 
made  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  These  he  had 
impressed  into  his  service  as  laborers.  He  em- 
ployed them  to  carry  the  baggage  of  his  troops, 
and  otherwise  to  aid  in  the  labors  attendant  upon 
such  a  march.  He  had  in  the  end  several  thou- 
sand of  these  captives  in  his  train. 

THE  CAPTIVE  PRINCESS. 

Sometimes  De  Soto  was  received  ostensibly  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  chiefs  through  whose  coun- 
try he  passed,  and  in  such  cases  he  would  often,  in 
continuing  his  march,  take  the  chief  with  him, 
nominally  as  a  guest,  but  really  as  a  prisoner. 
With  the  chief  there  were  usually  taken  a  large 
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number  of  the  people  of  the  tribe,  who  were  em- 
ployed as  bearers  of  burdens  in  the  manner  above 
described ;  and  one  object  of  requiring  the  chief  to 
join  the  army,  too,  in  such  cases  was  that  his 
presence  might  make  the  men  more  contented,  and 
that  he  might  aid  the  commander  in  arranging  and 
managing  them. 

At  one  time  De  Soto  was  received  by  a  tribe 
whose  chief  was  a  female.  The  historians  of  this 
march,  who  usually  described  these  scenes  in  very 
glowing  colors,  for  effect  at  home,  and  gave  every 
thing  a  grand  and  romantic  name,  called  her  a  prin- 
cess. Whatever  may  have  been  her  proper  title  she. , 
evidently  was  possessed  of  great  influence  m  her 
tribe,  and  De  Soto  determined  to  take  her  with 
him  on  his  march  to  the  westward.  She  dissem- 
bled her  real  feelings  and  made  no  objection  to 
going.  De  Soto  made  arrangements,  to  have  ber 
conveyed  upon  a  sort  of  palanquin,  or  rather  litter, 
made,  in  the  Indian  fashion,  with  poles  and  mats. 
Upon  this  vehicle  she  was  conveyed  by  bearers, 
being  attended  also  by  a  guard,  nominally  one  of 
honor,  but  really  of  safety,  to  prevent  her  escape. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  very  prosperously 
until  the  army  reached  the  frontier  of  the  princess' 
dominions,  and  then  suddenly,  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity when  her  keepers  were  off  their  guairi,  aha 
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leaped  in  an  instant  from  the  litter,  and  before  the 
Spaniards  who  had  her  in  charge  could  recover 
from    their    astonishment    they    saw   her    flying 


through  the  forest  like  a  deer,  followed  by  two  or 
three  faithful  attendants  whom  aim  had  contrived 
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to  initiate  into  her  plans.     Pursuit  was  obviously 
useless,  and  the  fugitive  was  never  recovered. 

TUSCALOOSA. 

Marching  slowly  on  in  this  way,  in  the  summer 
of  1540  De  Soto  came  to  the  river  Coosa,  the 
banks  of  which  were  very  fertile  and  beautiful, 
and  were  inhabited  by  a  very  powerful  tribe,  the 
chief  of  which  was  named  Tuscaloosa.  De  Soto 
had  contrived,  soon  after  entering  the  valley,  to 
gafc  Tuscaloosa  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  now 
conducting  him — half  captive  and  half  guest — 
together  with  other  chieftains  similarly  situated, 
who  were  following  in  the  train  of  the  army,  down 
the  river  toward  Tuscaloosa's  capital,  a  town  called 
Mauvila. 

APPROACH  TO  MAUVILA. 

.  Mauvila,  it  seems,  was  quite  a  considerable  town. 
It  contained  eight  or  ten  large  lodges,  each  of 
which  was  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  sev- 
eral families.  These  lodges  were -quite  substan- 
tially built,  and  were  covered  with  thatch.  The 
town  was  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  of  stout 
palisades,  consisting  of  strong  posts  set  firmly  into 
the  ground,  close  together,  with  loopholes  at  regu- 
lar intervals  for  arrows,  and  openings  for  gates  on 
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the  different  sides.  In  fact,  the  place  was  the 
most  important  Indian  stronghold  in  all  that 
region. 

Tuscaloosa  and  the  other  Indians  who  accom- 
panied De  Soto  on  his  march  down  the  river  pre- 
tended to  go  with  him  willingly,  and  to  be  on  per- 
fectly friendly  terms  with  him.  They  described  to 
De  Soto  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  town, 
and  though  it  was  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  the 
whole  army  being  quartered  within  the  walls,  the 
officers  and  their  personal  attendants,  they  said, 
together  with  the  most  valuable  of  the  baggage, 
might  be  taken  inside,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  might  encamp  near  by. 

This  arrangement  it  was  concluded  to  carry  into 
effect,  and  the  troops  moved  on,  immense  numbers 
of  apparently  friendly  Indians  accompanying  and 
following  them  down  the  Coosa  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Alabama  river,  and  thence  down  the  Ala- 
bama toward  the  town.* 

A  column  of  several  thousand  men  is  usually 
separated  into  several  divisions,  in  advancing 
through  a  country  not  hostile,  the  divisions  march- 
ing at  some  little  distance  from  each  other.  In 
this  case  a  large  body  of  Indian  burden-bearers, 

*  See  map  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 
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loaded  with  provisions  and  military  stores,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  suitable  escort,  went  on  in  advance, 
with  orders  to  enter  the  town  when  they  arrived, 
and  store  the  baggage  in  the  lodges  within.  At  a 
short  distance  behind  them  came  De  Soto,  with  a 
body  of  one  hundred  foot  and  one  hundred  horse. 
Next  came  more  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
men,  were,  left  to  come  on  by  easy  marches,  as  it 
was  not  necessary  that  they  should  reach  the  town 
until  the  baggage  and  the  vanguard  had  been  dis- 
posed of  there,  and  a  place  of  encampment  chosen 
and  made  ready  for  the  rest. 

As  the  army  went  on  in  this  way  down  the  vat 
ley,  and  began  to  draw  near  the  town,  De  Soto 
observed  certain  mysterious  movements  among  the 
Indians,  which  excited  his  suspicions  in  some  de- 
gree, but  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them. 
Perhaps,  situated  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  do  effectually  to  guard  against  treachery, 
if  treachery  were  intended.  He  marched  on  at  the 
head  of  his  two  hundred  men  until  he  reached 
the  gates  of  the  town.  The  Indian  bearers  had 
arrived  before,  and  all  the  baggage  had  been 
taken  in.  As  he  advanced  toward  the  gates  every 
thing  seemed  quiet,  and  he  supposed  that  all  yraa 
well. 
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TERKTKT1F1  REVERSE  IT  MATJYIUL 


As  soon  as  De  Soto  and  his  troops  arrived,  the 
horsemen  dismounted,  unsaddled  the  horses,  and 
tied  them  to  the  trees.  De  Soto  and  his  immedi- 
ate attendants  entered  the  town.  The  infantry 
stacked  their  arms,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  wan- 
der abcmt  the  place,  examining  the  fortifications 
and  such  other  objects  as  attracted  their  attention, 
irhen  suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole 
body  were  most  completely  off  their  guard,  there 
arose  one  wild  and  unearthly  yell,  both  from  within 
and  without  the  town,  and  from  the  margin  of  the 
woods  environing  it,  and  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, who  had  been  so  quiet  and  apparently  so 
harmless  a  moment  before,  became  transformed  in 
an  instant  to  ferocious  combatants,  all  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  rage.  Men  armed  with  arrows  and  jave- 
lins seemed  to  spring  up  out  of  the  ground.  Mul- 
titudes poured  in  from  the  neighboring  thickets, 
and  multitudes  more  sprang  up  from  hiding  places 
-within  the  town,  where  they  had  lain  concealed. 
The  Spaniards  rushed  to  their  horses  and  to  their 
arms.  Before  they  could  get  possession  of  them, 
however,  forty  of  the  horses  were  killed,  and  also 
great  numbers  of  the  men. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  of 
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terror,  confusion,  and  slaughter  which  followed. 
De  Soto  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  town  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  whom  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  marshaling  into  some  sort  of 
array,  and  a  long  and  bloody  battle  ensued.  In 
the  midst  of  it  the  town  was  set  on  fire.  The  roofs 
being  covered  with  thatch,  the  flames  spread  with 
surprising  rapidity,  and  great  quantities  of  very 
valuable  baggage  were  consumed.  In  the  end, 
however,  after  a  combat  of  nine  hours,  the  Tndimw 
were  driven  away,  and  the  Spaniards  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  ground,  though  not,  it  was  said, 
until  after  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  Indians,  and 
among  them  Tuscaloosa  himself,  had  been  slain.' 

HORRIBLE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Although  De  Soto  and  his  troops  had  thus  really 
gained  the  victory,  and  had  driven  their  foes  from 
the  ground,  still  their  own  situation  after  the  battle 
was  over  was  perfectly  horrible.  The  thickets  in 
every  direction  around  them  were  filled  with  the 
bodies  of  dead  Indians,  which  there  were  no  means 
of  burying.  Their  own  men  were  worn  out  by 
the  fight.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  a  very 
large  number  that  had  not  been  killed  had  been 
pierced  with  arrows  and  javelins,  and  were  now 
lying  upon  the  ground  in  agony,  filling  the  air 
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frith  heart-rending  cries  and  earnest  entreaties  for 
succor.  It  was  reckoned  that  there  were  seventeen 
hundred  spear  and  arrow  wounds  to  be  dressed, 
and  there  were  scarcely  any  persons  qualified  to 
dress  them.  The  men  who  remained  unhurt  could 
have  no  rest,  but  were  obliged  to  engage  at  once  in 
labors  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Some  were 
set  to  work  at  building  huts  with  branches  of 
trees,  to  furnish  shelter  for  the  wounded  men. 
Others  were  employed  in  cutting  up  the  horses 
that  had  been  killed,  to  preserve  the  flesh  for  food. 
Others  tore  up  their  shirts  to  make  lint,  and  others 
cut  open  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Indians  to  obtain 
from  them  such  parts  as  would  yield  fat  for  making 
an  ointment,  to  be  employed  in  dressing  the 
wounds.  Horrible  as  this  resource  was,  no  other 
remained,  for  all  the  medical  stores,  as  well  as 
every  thing  else  that  was  valuable,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire. 

In  a  word,  there  was  perhaps  never  an  army 
which  was  left  after  a  victory  in  a  more  dreadful 
situation  than  they. 

A  week  was  spent  in  meeting  the  immediate  and 
urgent  demands  arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion,  and  when  at  length  some  degree  of  order 
was  restored,  and  the  distress  and  terror  of  the 
scene  were  somewhat    abated,  so  that  the  com* 
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mander  could  have  time  to  reflect  upon  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  he  soon  found  that 
the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  expedition  were 
now  entirely  changed.  Not  only  had  his  own 
army  become  greatly  disorganized,  but  the  TtmImw^ 
all  over  the  country,  who  had  been  apparently 
friendly  for  some  time  previous,  had  now,  he  found, 
assumed  universally  an  attitude  of  open  war. 
They  were  beginning  to  form  grand  preparations 
for  a  combined  attack  upon  him.  He  had  lost 
almost  all  his  baggage.  The  stores  of  goods  which 
he  had  brought  for  trading  with  the  Indians,  and 
nearly  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  had  been  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  had  lost  every  thing  except 
the  clothes  which  they  were  wearing  when  the  at- 
tack took  place.  They  were  also  all  beginning  to 
feel  greatly  disheartened  and  discouraged,  and  even 
to  form  conspiracies  for  preventing  De  Soto  from 
proceeding  any  further.  It  was  folly,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  said,  to  attempt  to  go  oil. 
The  only  tbing  that  remained  for  them  to  do  was 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  shore,  and 
there  endeavor  to  find  some  means  of  escaping  by 
sea.  This  they  determined  should  be  done,  and  they 
began  secretly  to  concert  together  measures  for 
carrying  their  determination  into  effect 
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DE  SOTO'S  DETERMINATION. 

• 

Do  Soto  received  some  intimations  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  mutinous  spirit  among  his  men,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  the  report  which  was  brought  to 
him  was  true,  he  disguised  himself  one  night  and 
walked  through  the  camp,  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation which  he  heard.  His  suspicions  were  fully 
confirmed.  He  overheard  a  conversation  in  the 
tent  of  the  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  army — 
an  officer  of  high  rank  and  influence — which  con- 
vinced him  that  unless  he  was  prepared  to  give  up 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  he  must 
lose  no  time  in  moving  on  into  the  interior,  and 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  shore.  And  inas- 
much as,  notwithstanding  the  severe  blow  that  he 
had  received,  his  own  indomitable  spirit  was  not 
yet  broken,  he  determined  to  march  to  the  north- 
ward without  any  delay. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  LOSSES  FROM  THE  FIRE. 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  Span- 
ish historians  who  have  recorded  these  events  say 
that  the  loss  which  the  army  felt  more  seriously 
than  all  the  rest,  in  this  destruction  of  their  stores 
and  effects  at  Mauvila,  was  that  of  a  small  supply 
of  wheat  flour  and  of  wine,  which  the  priests  had 
brought  with  them  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
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per  in  the  Mass.  These  precious  supplies  were 
packed  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  baggage, 
and  were  in  the  town  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
so  were  consumed.  Great  was  the  distress  of  the 
priests — and  also  of  the  whole  army,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  the  historians  say — at  this  loss,  which 
they  considered  the  most  serious  of  all  the  terrible 
results  of  the  calamity.  The  priests  held  a  solemn 
consultation  to  determine  whether  the  use  of  a 
bread  made  of  maize,  for  the  holy  communion, 
would  be  allowable  in  an  emergency  like  this ;  but 
after  mature  deliberation  they  decided  that  it  would 
not  be.  Nor  had  they  any  substitute  for  the 
wine.  All  the  holy  sacerdotal  garments,  too,  in 
which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  officiate  at 
the  altar,  had  been  consumed. 

The  consequence  was  that  from  this  time,  on 
Sundays  and  on  other  days,  when  mass  should 
have  been  said,  the  army  was  assembled  as  usual, 
and  the  service  was  read,  with  all  the  prayers, 
litanies,  chantings,  incense  burnings,  and  other 
ceremonies  belonging  to  it,  but  with  the  omission 
of  the  part  relating  to  the  bread  and  wine.  They 
called  the  service  thus  performed  a  dry  mass. 
For  sacerdotal  garments  the  priests  made  imita- 
tions of  those  that  were  lost  as  well  as  they  could, 
from  deer  skins  which  they  procured  of  the  Indians. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

DISCOVERY   OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  EIVEB. 
DETERMINATION  OF  DE  SOTO  TO  PROCEED. 

It  was  toward  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1540,  that  De  Soto  set  out  again  upon  his  march, 
after  the  battle  of  Mauvila.  He  took  a  northerly 
direction,  with  a  view  of  penetrating  further  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  His  hope  and  expec- 
tation were  to  find  some  pleasant  and  fertile  region 
where  he  could  establish  a  colony,  in  case  he 
should  finally  fail  of  discovering  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  or  any  native  population  possessed  of  cities 
and  towns  worth  conquering  and  retaining.  His 
hopes,  however,  after  all,  were,  it  seems,  not  very 
sanguine.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  by  the  influence 
of  pride,  forbidding  him  to  go  back,  than  by  that  of 
hope,  encouraging  him  to  proceed,  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  sustained.  He  was  very  deeply  chagrined 
at  the  disappointments  and  mortifications  which 
had  befallen  him,  and  he  became  moody,  discon- 
tented, and  irritable.  Still  he  was  determined  not 
to  yield. 
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PASSAGE  OF  THE  TUSCALOOSA  BIVSS. 

The  army  moved  on  by  slow  marches  six  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  vanguard  approached  a 
village  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  they  saw 
fifteen  hundred  men  drawn  up  ready  to  oppose 
their  passage.  De  Soto  sent  forward  a  messenger 
to  propose  peace  and  friendship.  The  Indiana  re- 
plied that  they  would  make  no  peace  with  him  on 
any  terms.  On  the  contrary,  they  desired  nothing 
but  a  war  of  fire  and  blood. 

De  Soto  brought  up  his  troops  into  battle  array 
and  attacked  the  Indians.  After  a  short  resistance 
they  retreated  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  paddled 
across  the  stream  in  canoes  which  they  had  pre- 
viously placed  there  ready  for  the  purpose.  As 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  opposite  shore  they 
established  themselves  there  at  different  stations  up 
and  down  the  bank,  ready  apparently  to  resist  any 
attempt  that  the  invaders  might  make  to  pass 
over. 

De  Soto  sent  a  body  of  men  into  the  woods  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  where  their  opera- 
tions could  not  be  observed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
other  side,  and  set  them  at  work  there,  making  two 
very  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  the  use  of  the 
army  in  crossing  the  river.     It  required  a  fort- 
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night  to  finish  the  boats.  When  they  were  com- 
pleted two  great  trucks  were  made  on  which  to 
draw  them  to  the  water,  and  a  road  was  opened. 
The  boats  were  hauled  to  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
on  these  trucks,  in  the  night.  They  were  very 
heavy,  and  a  large  number  of  mules  and  horses 
were  required  to  draw  them,  the  men,  too,  pushing 
behind.  Each  boat  was  large  enough  to  carry  ten 
mounted  horsemen  and  forty  foot  soldiers. 

The  horsemen  went  on  board  the  boats  mounted, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  ride  on  shore 
and  rush  forward  into  battle  without  an  instant's 
delay,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  and  the  foot  sol- 
diers were  all  completely  armed. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  precautions  for  keep- 
ing these  Operations  secret,  their  movements  were 
observed  by  the  Indians,  and  when  the  two  boats 
reached  the  bank  and  the  troops  disembarked,  they 
found  a  large  force  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
troops  landed  amid  a  shower  of  arrows,  but  they 
advanced  boldly  and  drove  the  Indians  away.  The 
boats  immediately  returned  for  more  troops.  The 
party  that  had  landed  were  thus  very  soon  rein- 
forced, so  that  the  Indians  retreated,  and  before 
nightfall  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

The  Spaniards  then  took  the  two  boats  to  pieces 
in  order  to  recover  the  nails  which  had  been  used 
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when  the  Indians  made — in  their  own  language,  of 
course — the  statement  and  complaint  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  them  by  the  chief,  and  De  Soto 
turned  to  Ortiz  to  ask  him  to  interpret  the  mes- 
sage, Ortiz  replied  that  the  meaning  of  what  the 
messengers  had  said  was,  that  the  chief  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  men  punished,  that  they  had  done 
no  serious  injury,  and  that  he  should  take  it  as  a 
favor  if  De  Soto  would  pardon  them  and  set  them 
at  liberty. 

De  Soto  hearing"  this  determined  to  pardon  the 
men,  and  he  sent  out  orders  that  the  execution 
should  be  stayed.  At  the  same  time  he  directed 
Ortiz  to  say  to  the  messengers  that  although  he 
had  intended  to  behead  the  men,  still,  since  the 
chief  himself  interceded  for  them,  he  would  pardon 
them. 

This  message  Ortiz  falsified,  too,  as  he  did  the 
other.  He  told  the  messengers  that  De  Soto  said 
that  the  culprits  were  already  in  prison,  and  that 
they  should  be  punished  in  the  severest  manner  for 
their  crime,  so  as  to  make  an  example  of  them  to 
the  whole  Spanish  army. 

DE  SOTO  UNHORSED  IK  BATTLE. 

Hostilities  afterward  broke  out  between  the 
Spaniards  and  this  tribe,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
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battle  which  took  place  De  Soto  was  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  situation  of  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, having  been  unhorsed  in  the  middle  of  the 
fight  He  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  lance  to 
strike  at  an  Indian  who  was  to  the  left  of  him,  and 
in  doing  so  he  brought  his  weight  strongly  upon 
the  right  stirrup,  in  order  to  give  greater  force  to 
the  blow,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  saddle 
turned — the  girth  not  having  been  properly  se- 
cured. De  Soto  fell  to  the  ground,  and  if  other 
men,  both  horsemen  and  footmen,  had  not  rushed 
at  once  to  the  spot,  he  would  have  been  instantly 
killed.  The  men,  however,  who  came  up  kept  the 
Indians  at  bay  until  the  fallen  man  was  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  the  saddle  replaced  and  se- 
cured. De  Soto  immediately  leaped  upon  the 
horse's  back  and  rode  on  into  the  fight  again. 

THE  ONLY  WOMAN  IN  THE  AEMT. 

There  was  but  a  single  European  woman  con- 
nected with  De  Soto's  expedition.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  soldier,  and  had  come  out  with  her  hus- 
band from  Spain.  She  lost  her  life  about  this 
time,  endeavoring  to  save  her  pearls.  The  Indians, 
though  they  had  very  little  gold  or  silver,  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  number  of  pearls  of  greater  or 
less  value,  such  as  are  produced  in  the  rivers  of 
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that  part  of  the  country.  The  soldier's  wife  had 
obtained  some  of  these  pearls,  and  she  ran  back 
into  a  burning  house  belonging  to  a  village  which 
the  Indians  had  set  on  fire  in  the  night,  in  order 
to  save  them.  She  forced  her  way  into  the  house, 
but  in  attempting  to  come  out  she  was  arrested  by 
the  smoke  and  flames,  and  was  afterward  found 
burned  to  death. 

SINGLE  COMBAT. 

In  one  of  the  battles  fought  by  the  army  in  the 
course  of  this  season  an  occurrence  took  place 
which  was  more  like  the  deeds  of  chivalry  per- 
formed by  French  and  English  knights  among  the 
castles  of  Normandy,  or  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Saracens  in  the  crusades,  than  like  an  in- 
cident of  Indian  warfare.  The  two  armies  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  small  river,  each  defying  the 
other,  when  an  Indian,  separating  himself  from  his 
•companions,  went  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
armed  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  there,  shouting 
•out  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  other  side,  he  con- 
trived, partly  by  words  and  partly  by  signs,  to 
signify  that  he  challenged  any  one  of  them  to  take 
a  bow  and  arrow  too,  and  come  down  to  the  shore 
and  fight  him  at  single  combat,— shooting  across 
the  stream.     One  of  the  soldiers,  hearing  this,  a 
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man  named  Juan  de  Salinas,  declared  that  he 
would  accept  the  challenge,  and  he  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  thicket,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  with  several  of  his  companions,  to  go  down 
the  hank.  One  of  his  companions  offered  to  go 
with  him  to  hold  a  shield  over  him  while  he  was 
shooting.  But  Salinas  said  he  would  take  no  ad- 
vantage. He  preferred  to  go  alone.  So  he 
walked  down  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  took 
his  stand  opposite  the  Indian.  He  was  armed  with 
a  cross-bow,  a  weapon  which  was  much  in  use  in 
European  -armies  in  those  days. 

Both  the  Spaniard  and  the  Indian  shot  at  the 
same  moment,  and  the  two  arrows  passed  each 
other  in  crossing  the  stream.  The  Spaniard's 
shaft  struck  the  Indian  in  the  breast.  The  poor 
man  would  have  fallen  had  it  not  been  that  the 
other  Indians  who  were  standing  by  ran  up  at  the 
instant,  supported  him,  and  bore  him  away.  The 
Indian's  arrow  struck  the  Spaniard  in  the  neck, 
.and  passing  through  just  under  the  skin,  it  re- 
mained in  the  wound,  crossing  the  neck.  Salinas 
walked  back  to  his  companions  in  the  thicket,  bear- 
ing the  arrow  still  in  his  neck,  and  exhibiting  it 
triumphantly,  to  show  how  lightly  he  had  himself 
been  touched,  while  his  antagonist  had  been  mor- 
tally wounded. 
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LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS. 


Tho  Indians  often  displayed  great  ingenuity  in 
conveying  their  meaning  by  signs,  whether  they 
wished  to  make  offers  of  peace,  or  to  express  hos- 
tility and  defiance.  On  one  occasion,  when  they 
were  separated  from  the  Spaniards  by  a  river,  but 
yet  were  in  full  view  of  them,  they  built  a  very 
large  fire,  and  then  taking  one  of  their  companions 
they  first  made  motions  as  if  knocking  him  on  the 
head.  lie  pretended  to  fall,  as  if  stunned.  Four 
of  the  others  then  took  him  up  by  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  swung  him  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  throw  him  into  the  fire — the  others  beck- 
oning to  tho  Spaniards  and  pointing  to  the  man 
while  they  were  swinging  him,  to  signify  that  that 
was  the  way  they  intended  to  serve  the  Spaniards 
themselves  whenever  they  should  get  them  into 
their  power. 

ARRIVAL  ON  THE  BANES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1541,  that  the 
expedition  came  in  sight  of  the  Mississippi.  At 
the  place  where  they  arrived  on  the  bank  there  was 
a  town  called  Chisoa.  At  one  end  of  the  town  was 
the  residence  of  the  chief.  It  was  built  upon  a 
high  artificial  mound,  and  the  only  way  of  access  to 
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it  was  by  a  sort  of  ladder.  As  soon  as  the  army 
came  in  sight  of  the  town,  those  in  the  van  rushed 
forward  into  it  in  confusion,  and  began  taking  pos- 
session of  every  thing  they  saw.  They  made 
prisoners  of  all  the  Indians  that  they  could  seize, 
and  began  pillaging  the  bouses. 

The  chief  who  ruled  over  the  tribe  was  old  and 
infirm,  and  he  was  at  this  time  lying  ill  in  his  bed. 
But  hearing  the  uproar  in  the  village,  he  aroused 
himself  and  insisted  on  going  forth  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders. But  the  women  and  the  other  attendants 
around  him  held  him  back.  They  told  him  that 
the  enemy  who  had  come  upon  them  was  a  body  of 
very  large  and  powerful  men,  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  before,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  drive  them  back  by  force.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter, they  said,  to  pretend  friendship  for  them  for  a 
little  time,  until  the  chief  could  send  around  to  the 
neighboring  country  and  obtain  help  from  other 
tribes. 

By  this  time,  too,  De  Soto  had  arrived,  and  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  order  in  the 
town.  Finally  a  sort  of  treaty  was  made  by  which 
the  chieftain  agreed  to  allow  De  Soto  to  remain  in 
his  country  in  peace,  in  order  to  rest  and  refresh 
10  men,  on  condition  that  the  prisoners  and  the 
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pillage  which  the   soldiers  had  taken  should  be 
restored. 

The  prisoners  and  the  pillage  were  accordingly 
surrendered,  and  De  Soto  remained  at  peace  in  this 
encampment  for  six  days. 

ASPECT  OF  THE  RIVER. 

The  river,  at  the  point  where  De  Soto  first 
came  upon  it,  was  very  wide,  and  the  torrent  of 
water  which  was  rushing  along  in  the  bed  of  it  was 
so  great  and  rapid  that  De  Soto  was  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle. 
The  water  was  extremely  turbid,  too,  and  Was 
filled  with  floating  trees  and  all  sofrts  of  rubbish. 
De  Soto  named  the  stream  the  Great  River,  or, 
as  expressed  in  the  Spanish  language,  the  Rio 
Grande.  Well  might  he  give  it  that  name,  for  it 
was  altogether  the  greatest  river  that  civilised  man 
had  at  that  time  ever  seen. 

The  banks  were  so  steep  and  high  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  descend  to  the  water.  De 
Soto,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  the  army,  stood  upon  the  margin 
of  the  bank,  and  as  they  looked  down  upon  the 
boiling  and  surging  torrent  that  was  sweeping  so 
majestically  by,  they  Vere  filled  with  eteoticKs  of 
wonder  and  delight. 
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SEARCH  FOB  A  CROSSING  PLACE. 


Do  Soto  wished  to  continue  his  march,  but  the 
work  of  transporting  such  an  army  as  his  across  the 
river,  with  all  the  horses,  stores  and  baggage,  was, 
'  of  course,  likely  to  be  an  undertaking  of  great 
difficulty.  After  remaining  for  a  week  where  he 
was,  to  rest  and  refresh  his  men,  he  put  the  expe- 
dition in  motion  again,  intending  to  march  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  in  an  ascending  direction, 
until  he  should  find  a  place  where  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  cross  it 

He  went  on  in  this  way,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river  for  many  days,  but  finding  the  bank  so 
ateep  every  where  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  boats  down  to  the  water  for  conveying  the  army 
across.  At  length  he  came  out  to  an  open  plain 
near  the  river,  where  there  was  an  excellent  place 
for  an  encampment,  with  a  forest  of  good  timber 
near  for  building  boats,  and  a  practicable  slope 
-from  the  bank  to  the  water.  Here  De  Soto  halted, 
and  the  work  of  building  boats  was  commenced. 

A  FLEET  OF  CAtfOES. 

One  day  during  the  time  that  the  Spaniards 
remained  at  this  encampment  waiting  for  the  boats 
to  be  built,  they  saw  a  fleet  of  nearly  two  hundred 
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canoes  coming  down  the  river.  The  canoes  were 
filled  with  armed  Indians,  their  skins  painted  in  a 
frightful  fashion,  and  their  heads  and  various  other 
parts  of  their  bodies  adorned  with  feathers,  beads, 
porcupine  quills,  and  many  other  barbaric  decora- 
tions. They  carried  shields  made  of  buffalo  hides, 
stretched  upon  frames  of  suitable  size  and  form. 
Some  of  the  men  in  each  boat  stood  ready  with 
these  shields  to  shelter  the  men  who  paddled,  while 
others  occupied  commanding  positions  in  the  bow 
and  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

There  were  some  canoes  which  were  conspicuous 
among  the  rest  on  account  of  their  greater  size  and 
more  fanciful  decorations.  These  larger  boats  had 
awnings,  also,  to  shelter  the  persons  occupying 
them.  They  were  the  canoes  of  the  Cazique,  as 
the  Spaniards  called  him,  and  of  his  principal 
officers  and  attendants. 

On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  these  canoes  De 
Soto,  attended  by  his  principal  officers,  came  down 
to  the  shore.  The  canoes  continued  to  advance 
until  they  came  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  open 
a  parley.  The  Cazique,  standing  up  in  his  canoe, 
addressed  De  Soto,  saying  that  he  had  come  to 
make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  him,  and  to  offer 
his  assistance  in  case  anything  that  he  could  do 
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would  be  of  service  to  the  strangers.  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  that  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  the  most  powerful  prince  and  warrior  in 
the  whole  earth,  and  he  came  accordingly  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  being  visited  in  his  domin- 
ions by  a  personage  so  renowned. 

De  Soto  suspected  that  these  fine  words  were 
only  a  mask  to  cover  and  conceal  some  treacherous 
design.  He,  however,  gave  the  Gazique  a  polite 
reply,  speaking,  of  course,  as  the  Cazique  had 
done,  through  interpreters,  and  invited  him  to 
come  on  shore  that  they  might  converse  with  each 
other  more  conveniently.  The  Cazique  made  no 
direct  answer  to  this  proposal,  but  instead  of 
coming  on  shore  himself  he  sent  forward  three  of 
his  canoes,  with  presents,  in  token  of  friendship. 
The  presents  consisted  of  fruit  and  a  kind  of  bread 
made  of  the  pulp  of  the  persimmon,  which  is  a 
species  of  pliim. 

De  Soto  again  invited  the  chief  to  land,  but  he 
still  kept  off  from  the  shore,  and  De  Soto  fearing 
that  the  force  in  the  canoes  might  make  an  attack 
upon  him,  ordered  his  men  to  be  marshaled  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Indians  seeing  this  were 
alarmed,  and  turning  their  canoes  began  to  paddle 
away.  The  Spaniards  sent  a  shower  of  arrows 
from  their  crossbows  after  them.     Five  or  six  of 
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the  Indians  were  killed  and  many  more  were 
wounded.  The  canoes  continued  their  retreat  in 
good  order,  the  men  with  the  shields  covering  and 
protecting  those  who  paddled. 

The  act  of  firing  upon  the  Indians  under  these 
circumstances  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unprovoked 
and  unjustifiable.  Probably  De  Soto  was  con- 
vinced that  the  intentions  of  his  visitors  were 
really  hostile,  and  that  bis  best  policy  was  to 
strike  terror  into  them  by  acting  decisively  at  the 
outset. 

The  canoes  remained  in  the  neighborhood  for 
some  days  after  this  and  seemed  to  be  intending  to 
make  an  attack,  but  they  finally  went  away  and 
left  the  Spaniards  to  go  on  with  their  boat  building 
in  peace. 

GROSSING  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  about  three  weeks  the  boats  were  completed. 
There  were  four  of  them.  They  were  built  in  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  manner,  being  flat-bot- 
tomed in  form  and  of  very  large  size. 

The  building  of  the  boats  was  kept  secret  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  discovering  the  design  of  the  expedition  to 
cross  the  river.  When  the  boats  were  ready  they 
were  drawn  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  launched, 
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in  the  night.  The  passage  of  the  troops  also  was 
to  be  commenced  in  the  night,  so  that,  if  possible, 
a  considerable  force  might  be  transported  and  es- 
tablished on  the  opposite  bank  before  the  Indians 
could  be  apprised  of  their  coming,  and  thus  assem- 
ble to  oppose  them. 

The  boats  were  manned  and  the  troops  embarked 
on  board  of  them  about  three  hours  before  day. 
Four  horsemen  went  in  each  boat,  all  mounted,  and 
ready  to  leap  their  .horses  out  upon  the  beach  the 
instant  that  the  boats  should  touch  the  ground. 
The  party  had,  of  course,  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  would  find  an  enemy  at  the  landing 
or  not 

The  distance  was  so  great  across  the  river — for 
the  stream  was  there  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
— that  even  in  the  day  time  a  man  could  scarcely 
be  discerned  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  night 
the  bank  itself  could  not  be  seen,  so  that  as  the 
boats  left  the  shore  and  went  out  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  the  men  could  see  nothing  before  them 
but  darkness  and  gloom,  while  all  around  them  the 
water  was  sweeping  wildly  by  in  vast  whirlpools 
and  boiling  surges,  threatening  to  bear  them  irre- 
sistibly away,  with  the  floating  trees  and  matted 
masses  of  drift  wood  which  it  had  already  subjected 
to  its  will. 
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It  seems  that  the  water  shoaled  very  gradually 
on  the  further  shore,  so  that  the  boats  grounded 
when  they  were  still  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  dry  land.  The  horsemen  immediately  leaped 
their  horses  over  the  bows  and  then  advanced 
rapidly  up  through  the  shoal  water  to  the  bank. 
They  found  no  one  there  to  oppose  them.  The 
foot  soldiers  were  immediately  landed,  and  the 
boats  returned  for  a  new  load. 

The  process  of  transporting  the  troops  and  the 
baggage  occupied  nearly  the  whole  day,  but  about 
two  hours  before  the  sun  went  down  all  were 
safely  over. 

The  men  took  the  boats  to  pieces  to  recover  the 
nails,  as  they  had  done  before,  and  then  the  expe- 
dition resumed  its  march.  The  direction  which  it 
followed  was  toward  the  northward,  ascending  the 
river,  though  moving  at  some  distance  from  the 
banks,  in  order  to  avoid  the  low  lands  and  the! 
windings  of  the  stream. 

GRAND  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONY 

A  singular  incident  occurred  at  a  distance  of 
some  days'  journey  from  this  place.  The  chief  of 
a  certain  tribe  came  to  De  Soto  with  a  request 
that  be  and  his  men  would  pray  to  their  God  for 
rain,  for  the  country  was  parched  with  drought, 
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and  they  had  exhausted  all  their  prayers  and 
incantations  without  any  effect. 

De  Sato  determined  to  accede  to  this  request. 
He  caused  the  largest  tree  that  could  be  found  in 
the  forest  to  be  foiled,  and  from  it  the  carpenter 
made  a  cross  of  immense  size.  The  Spaniards  set 
up  this  cross  upon  an  elevation  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  river,  and  performed  a  solemn  mass  around, 
it  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse,  it  was  said,  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  savages,  who  assembled 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  grand  procession  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  whole  army,  except  a  small  guard 
left  to  protect  the  camp.  This  procession,  headed 
by  the  priests,  moved  round,  the  mound  on  which 

• 

the  cross  was  erected  in  a  slow  and  solemn  step, 
chanting  the  litany  as  they  marched,  and  singing 
hymns.  When  the  ring  was  formed  the  whole 
procession  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  prayers  were 
offered  by  the  priests  for  rain.  The  service  was  con- 
nected with  various  other  imposing  ceremonies,  such 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Catholic  ritual. 

The  Indians,  it  is  said,  were  greatly  impressed 
by  the  solemnity  of  this  spectacle,  and  the  narrator 
of  these  occurrences  adds  that  on  the  same  night 
the  whole  country  was  refreshed  with  a  copious 

shower. 

10  . 
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INCIDENTS  OF  THE  MABOH. 

The  expedition  continued  after  this  to  ascend 
the  river  for  some  time,  and  met  with  a  great 
variety  of  incidents  and  adventures,  -which  cannot 
here  be  particularly  described.  They  found  the 
land  extremely  fertile  and  the  scenery  charming. 
The  country  was,  moreover,  quite  populous,  being 
occupied  by  many  different  tribes,  some  of  which 
possessed  towns  of  considerable  size  and  many 
fields  of  maize.  With  some  of  these  tribes  De 
Soto  made*  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship. 
Against  others  he  made  war.  Sometimes  he 
would  form  a  league  with  one  chieftain  to  fight 
with  him  against  some  other  one,  his  rival  and 
enemy.  He  very  often  received  urgent  requests  to 
form  alliances  of  this  kind. 

In  one  case  of  this  kind  two  young  and  beauti- 
ful wives  of  a  certain  chieftain  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive, and  they  remained  for  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Afterward,  through  De  Soto's  in- 
fluence, they  were  restored.  But  the  chief,  their 
husband,  when  they  were  brought  back,  offered 
them  as  a  present  to  De  Soto.  De  Soto  declined 
to  receive  them.  Then  the  chief  asked  him  to  give 
them  to  some  of  his  officers  or  soldiers,  for,  accord*. 
ing  to  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  he  could  not 
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ceive  into  bis  household  again  wives  who  had  once- 
been  held  as  captives  by  his  enemy. 

Accordingly  De  Soto,  knowing,  as  it  was  said, 
how  cruelly  women  were  sometimes  treated  in  cases 
like  this,  by  theit  former  friends,  received  the  two 
discarded  wives,  and  allowed  them  to  go  on  with 
the  expedition,  among  the  other  followers  of  the 
camp.  Their  names  were  Macanoche  and  Mo- 
kifa. 

Dfl  SOTO  BEGINS  TO  BE  DISOOUBAGKD. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  fertility  and  beauty 
of  the  country,  De  Soto  was  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied the  further  he  proceeded,  both  with  the 
results  which  he  had  thus  far  attained  and  with  his 
prospects  for  the  future.  Beauty  and  fertility 
were  not  what  he  was  seeking.  His  object  was 
gold,  and  there  was  no  gold  to  be  found.  He  went 
on  toward  the  northward  as  far  as  to  a  certain  town 
named  Goligoa,  and  there,  thinking  it  useless  to 
proceed  any  further  in  that  direction,  he  concluded 
to  turn  his  course,  and  to  journey  for  a  while 
toward  the  south  and  west.  He  went  on  in  this 
way,  meeting  with  a  great  variety  of  adventures, 
which  cannot  be  here  described,  until  at  last  he 
reached  a  place  called  Utianqua,  on  the  Arkansas 
river.    The  Indians  had  informed  him  that  there. 
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was  a  great  lake  at  this  place>  which  he  hoped 
would  prove  an  arm  of  the  sea;  for  he  was  now 
fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was 
drawing  near,  if  it  had  not  already  arrived,  when 
he  must  begin  to  think  of  the  means  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  country. 

He  found  no  arm  of  the  sea  at  Utianqua,  and 
not  even  the  promised  lake.  But  the  summer  and 
autumn  were  now  well  nigh  gone,  and  so  he  made 
a  friendly  arrangement  with  the  tribe  that  occupied 
the  country  in  that  region,  and  concluded  to  spend 
the  winter  there.  He  set  his  men  at  work,  with 
the  help  of  their  Indian  slaves,  to  build  a  fort  and 
village  of  huts,  and  there  the  army  remained  until 
spring. 

During  the  winter  De  Soto  had  full  time  to  re- 
flect upon  his  position.  His  hopes  of  finding  a 
country  rich  either  in  gold  and  silver,  or  in  other 
wealth,  which  he  could  conquer  and  possess,  had 
well  nigh  faded  away.  He  had  lost  nearly  half  his 
troops,  so  great  had  been  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings of  various  kinds  to  which  they  bad  been  ex- 
posed. His  horses  had  nearly  all  perished  from 
fatigue,  or  been  killed  and  eaten  for  food.  His  in- 
terpreter, Ortiz,  was  dead,  and  he  found  infinite 
difficulty  in  communicating  with  the  new  tribes  of 
Indians  that  he  now  met  with  oa  his  way.    He  had 
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brought  on  with  him,  it  is  true,  persons  to  serve  as 
interpreters  from  all  the  different  provinces  through 
which  he  had  passed,  but  the  only  way  of  under- 
standing the  natives  of  the  country  where  he  was 
then  sojourning  was  by  having  what  they  said 
translated  in  succession  from  one  of  these  interpret- 
'  ers  to  another,  back  through  all  the  dialects  inter- 
vening between  the  Arkansas  river  and  Tampa  bay. 
The  questions  asked  and  the  answers  returned  had 
sometimes  to  pass  in  this  manner  through  eight  or 
ten  different  languages  or  dialects  before  De  Soto 
could  obtain  the  information  that  he  desired,  and 
then  the  purport  of  what  was  said  was  often  so 
changed  and  perverted  by  mistakes  and  mistransla- 
tions that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  procure  any 
"  intelligence  on  which  he  could  rely. 

DETBRiajTATION  TO  TUBN  TOWARD  THE  SEA. 

Accordingly,  when  the  spring  opened,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  his  way  toward  the  sea. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1542.  He  broke  up  his 
camp  and  set  out  upon  his  march,  intending  to  go 
down  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
then  to  follow  that  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
into  which  he  supposed  it  must  empty.  What  the 
distance  was  he  had  no  idea,  but  he  knew  well  that 
by  going  down  the  river  he  must  sooner  or  later 
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come  to  the  mouth  of  it  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
and  there,  if  he  could  not  build  vessels  sufficient  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  whole  expedition,  he  could 
at  least  build  one,  and  by  this  means  communicate 
with  Cuba,  and  thus  obtain  any  assistance  that  he 
might  desire. 

The  army  moved  slowly  on,  but  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  which  they  encountered  seemed  now 
to  increase  at  every  step.  They  set  out  too  early 
in  the  spring,  and  their  march  was  impeded  by 
snow  storms  and  cold  rains,  which,  made  every  thing 
wet  and  cheerless,  and  greatly  increased  the  fatigue 
and  suffering  of  the  men.  The  Indians,  too,  be- 
came more  and  more  hostile,  and  they  harassed  the 
army  exceedingly  on  their  march.  There  was  no 
alternative,  however,  but  to  press  on.  The  army, 
therefore,  continued  to  advance,  but  the  strength 
and  spirits  of  the  commander  were  failing  sensibly 
every  day. 

SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  DE  SOTO. 

At  length  the  expedition  reached  the  Mississippi, 
at  an  Indian  town  named  Guachoya,  but  here  new 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  awaited  them.  The 
Indians  were  extremely  hostile.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  river.  De  Soto  himself, 
too,  was  now  seriously  ill.     He  was  convinced  that 
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he  could  proceed  no  farther.  He  ordered  hi3  men 
to  encamp  and  to  fortify  their  position,  for  they 
were  surrounded  by  hordes  of  hostile  Indians  that 
were  thirsting  for  their  blood.  Double  guards 
were  set.  The  horses  were  kept  caparisoned,  and 
the  soldiers  slept  upon  their  arms.  <  The  anxiety 
necessarily  attendant  on  this  state  of  things  in- 
creased De  Soto's  malady.  He  fell  into  a  burning 
fever,  and  was  soon  fully  convinced  that  his  end 
was  drawing  near. 

He  accordingly  called  the  officers  of  the  army  to 
his  couch  and  formally  appointed  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, named  Luis  de  Mosco30  de  Alvarado,  as  his 
successor  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  he 
charged  all  the  others  to  submit  to  his  authority, 
and  to  sustain  him  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  He  also  caused  the  soldiers 
to  be  called  in  around  him,  in  companies  of  twenty 
and  thirty  at  a  time,  and  in  this  manner  gave 
them  his  dying  injunctions  and  bade  them  fare- 
well. 

Having  thus  done  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  army  after  his  death,  De 
Soto  made  his  will.  So  exhausted  were  the  stores 
of  the  army  at  this  time  that  only  a  very  small 
piece  of  paper  could  be  found  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  will  was  written  in  very  few  words,  and  with 
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many  omissions  and  abridgements.    When  the  trill 
was  completed  the  priests  came  in,  and  the  -dyag . 
man  confessed  his  sins  and  received  absolution.     '    >v 

•if- 

From  this  time  his  vital  powers  began  fo*fcb.  v 
away  very  rapidly,  and  after  some  days  of 
tinued  fever  and  delirium  he  died. 

THX  BUEIAL  OF  THE  BODY. 

Moscoso  and  the  other  officers  were  at  firet 
what  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  in  respect  to 
the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  body.  They  failed, 
that  wherever  they  might  bury  it  the  Indians  wodl 
disinter  it,  in  order  to  insult  and  triumph  over  tibe 
remains.  They  accordingly  made  arrangemMtai 
for  a  very  secret  burial  in  a  place  on  the  phfa, 
near  the  camp,  setting  a  guard  to  prevent  any  Ifr» 
dians  having  access  to  the  place  while  they  wwae 
digging  the  grave  and  interring  the  body.  Ik 
order  the  better  to  deceive  the  Indians,  they  pro- 
tended that  the  governor,  as  they  called  him,  was 
better,  and  was  likely  to  recover ;  and  they  made* 
display  of  public  rejoicings  in  the  camp  to  cele- 
brate his  convalescence.  They  also  resorted  te 
every  possible  means  for  obliterating  all  marks 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  grave 
had  been  made. 

They  soon  found,  however,  that  the  Indians  had 
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not  been  deceived.  It  was  ascertained  that  they 
knew  that  the  governor  was  dead,  and  it  was  sus- 
pected that  in  some  way  or  other  they  had  dis- 
covered the  place  .where  he  had  been  buried. 
The  Spaniards  determined,  therefore,  to  adopt 
another  plan  for  disposing  of  the  body,  bj  means 
of  which  they  hoped  to  make  it  sure  that  it  could 
never  be  disturbed.  This  was  to  sink  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  river. 

Bo  they  felled  a  tree  in  the  forest — a  species  of 
oak,  the  wood  of  which  is  so  heavy  that  it  will 
sink,  and  made  a  massive  coffin  of  it,  by  cutting 
off  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  suitable  length,  and 
hollowing  out  a  cavity  in  it  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  body.  They  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
Borne  such  method  as  this  for  sinking  the  body,  for 
the  soil  was  entirely  alluvial  there,  and  no  stones 
were  to  be  found.  When  their  rude  sarcophagus 
was  finished  they  disinterred  the  body,  and  after 
placing  it  in  the  log  they  covered  it  by  planks  of 
the  same  material,  nailed  firmly  on.  They  then 
bore  the  body  thus  inclosed  down  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  by  night,  and  there,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  they  put  it  on  board  a  boat,  rowed  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  launched  it  into 
the  water  among  the  turbid  whirlpools  that  were 
surging  by. 


#>% 
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The  river  at  the  place  where  the  coffin  sank  was 
reported  to  be  more. than  a  hundred  feet  deep. 
Two  officers  had  gone  out  the  day  before,  under 
pretense  of  fishing,  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  different  places,  in  order  that  the  body  might  be 
sunk  in  the  very  center  of  the  channel. 

CONDITION  OF  THB  ARMY  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  DE  SOTO.  • 

The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  were,  after 
all,  not  really  much  grieved  at  the  death  of  their 
commander.  They  were  heartily  tired  of  the  coun- 
try' and  wished  to  escape  from  it  And  yet  some 
of  the  officers  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  enter- 
prise, without  making  some  further  efforts  to  carry 
out  De  Soto's  plans.  This  difference  of  opinion 
led  to  discussions  and  debates,  and  in  some  cases  to 
insubordination.  One  conspicuous  case  of  deser- 
tion occurred,  though  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  desertion,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
would  not  be  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  an  army, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  would  be  ex- 
posed. 

CASE  OF  A  DESERTER. 

The  desertion  occurred  soon  after  the  army  re- 
sumed its  march,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  De 
Soto,  and  the  case  illustrates  curiously  enough  the 
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relations  which  sometimes  subsisted  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Indian  chieftains.  The  name 
of  the  officer  was  Diego  de  Guzman.  He  was  a 
dissipated  man,  it  seems,  and  a  great  gambler. 
He  had  also  in  his  keeping  a  beautiful  Indian  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  chieftain  who  lived  at  some 
distance  from  the  place  where  the  army  was  now 
encamped. 

One  day  this  man  was  missed  from  the  camp, 
and  on  making  inquiry  for  him  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  gambling  some  days  before  and 
had  lost  everything  he  possessed.  He  first  played 
away  his  money,  then  his  arms,  then  a  fine  black 
horse  which  he  rode,  and,  last  of  all,  he  staked  the  „ 
Indian  girl.     He  lost  her  too. 

He  surrendered  everything  at  once  to  the  win- 
ner except  the  girl ;  but  as  for  her  he  asked  the 
winner  to  allow  him  to  retain  her  in  his  own 
hands  for  a  few  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  promised  to  deliver  her.  To  this  the  win- 
ner consented,  and  since  that  time  Guzman  had 
not  been  seen  or  heard  of. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had  abandon- 
ed the  expedition,  being  ashamed  of  his  gambling, 
and  vexed  with  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained ; 
and  being,  moreover,  very  probably  deeply  in  love 
with  his  Indian  girl.     This  supposition  was  found, 
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after  due  inquiry,  to  be  correct.  It  was  reported 
from  good  authority  that  he  had  gone  with  the  girl 
to  her  lather's  village,  and  that  he  was  living  with 
her  there.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  positively 
that  he  had  really  gone  there  of  his  own  accord, 
and  was  not  in  any  way  under  restraint  in  remain- 
ing, it  was  determined  to  send  him  a  letter. 

Accordingly,  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
requested  another  officer,  the  one  wh<*  had  been 
Guzman's  most  particular  friend,  to  write  to  h™, 
inquiring  how  it  was  with  him,  and  inviting  him 
earnestly  to  return  to  tjie  camp,  promising  him  at 
the  same  time  that  if  hi  would  do  so  his  horse  and 
his  arms  should  be  returned  to  him.  This  letter 
was  sent  by  an  Indian.  The  messenger  was  gone 
three  days.  He  brought  bade  only  a  verbal  an- 
swer, for  Guzman,  in  his  new  home,  hud  no  con- 
venient means  of  writing.  In  order,  however,  to 
authenticate,  his  answer  and  to  prove  to  his  friend 
that  the  letter  had  really  been  delivered  to  him,  he 
wrote  his  name  upon  a  blank  space  at  the  foot  of  it 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  sent  it  back. 

The  Indian  on  his  return  brought  the  letter 
thus  marked,  and  with  it  a  message  from  Guzman, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  entirely  at  liberty,  but 
that  he  was  contented  and  happy  where  he  was, 
and  did  not  intend  to  return. 
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One  more  effort  was  subsequently  made  to  in- 
duce Guzman  to  return  to  the  camp,  but  he  re- 
fused to  do  so.  He  was  then  abandoned  to  his 
fete,  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 

END  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

After  meeting  with  various  incidents  and  adven- 
tures, which  cannot  here  be  related,  the  expedition 
at  length  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  best  to  retire  from  the  country.  They 
journeyed  on  until  they  came  to  a  favorable  place 
upon  the  Mississippi,  where  they  built  vessels, 
and  embarking  on  board  of  them,  followed'  the 
river  down  to  its  mouth,  and  then  undertook  to 
coast  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  the  direction 
which  they  supposed  led  to  the  nearest  Spanish 
settlements.  They  met  with  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  disasters,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  this  desperate  navigation.  They  were  wrecked 
upon  reefs,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  they 
*  were  dispersed  and  driven  to  sea  by  gales  of  wind. 
At  last,  however,  some  remnants  of  the  expedi- 
tion succeeded  in  making  good  their  escape,  and 
after  various  wanderings,  found  their  way  home  to 
Spain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE      BIVBB      ST.      LAWRENCE. 

THE  THREE  CHIEF  RIVERS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Next  to  the  Mississippi — including  under  that 
designation  the  whole  fluvial  system  of  which  the 
Mississippi  proper  is  the  central  and  connecting 
trunk — the  two  most  important  rivers  of  the  North 
American  continent,  considered  both  in  respect  to 
their  present  commercial  importance  and  to  the 
influence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  the  history 
of  the  country,  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  them,  at 
a  very  early  period,  for  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  are  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Hudson.  The  circumstances  under  which  these 
rivers  were  first  discovered  and  explored  are  very 
curious  and  interesting.  The  St.  Lawrence  was 
first  entered  by  a  French  navigator — the  Hudson 
by  an  English  one. 

JAMES  CARTIER, 

The  name  gf  the  navigator  who  discovered  and 
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first  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  was  James  Car- 
tier.*  He  made  several  voyages  in  the  course  of 
his  life  to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  into  the 
neighboring  seas.  The  one  from  which  the  most 
important  results  were  obtained  took  place  in  the 
year  1535 — more  than  thirty  years  after  Cabot's 
general  exploration  of  the  coast. 

SAILING  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

The  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  the  port  of 
St.  Malo,  in  France.  As  was  usual  in  the  case  of 
such  maritime  enterprises  in  those  times,  a  grand 
religious  ceremony  was  observed  a  few  days  before 
the  time  of  sailing.  This  service  was  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Malo.  In  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  commander  the  whole  company  assembled  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  where  all,  after  confess- 
ing their  sins  and  receiving  absolution,  were  blessed 
by  the  bishop,  who  stood  before  the  altar  dressed 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  surrounded  by  other 
priests  who  were  present  to  assist  in  the  services. 
A  large  concourse  of  spectators,  assembled  in  the 
nave  and  aisles  and  ambulatory  of  the  cathedral, 
witnessed  the  ceremony. 

* 

This  ceremony  took  place  on  Sunday.     On  the 

Pronounced  Car-ti-a. 
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Wednesday  following,  the  expedition  sailed.  It 
consisted  of  three  ships,  which  were  named  respec- 
tively the  Great  Hermina,  the  Little  Hermina, 
and  the  Hermerillon.  These  vessels  were  called 
ships,  but  the  largest  was  only  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  burden,  while  the  smallest  was  only  a 
boat  of  forty  tons.  It  is  astonishing  that  men 
could  be  found  willing  to  trust  themselves  in  em- 
barkations of  this  kind  on  voyages  so  distant,  and 
leading  into  such  stormy  and  icy  seas, 

THE  VOYAGE. 

The  voyage  was  an  extremely  tempestuous  one. 
The  ships  experienced  a  favorable  wind  for  one 
day  after  leaving  the  port,  and  then  a  succession 
of  gales  and  storms  set  in,  which  continued  for 
more  than  a  month,  during  which  time  they  were 
so  tossed  about,  and  were  bufleted  by  the  winds  and 
waves  so  severely,  that  they  all  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  As  they  approached  the  American 
coast,  too,  the  sea,  as  is  usual  in  those  latitudes, 
was  covered  with  fogs  and  scudding  mists,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  see  the  way.  In  such  a 
state  of  weather  it  is  dangerous  for  vessels  to 
attempt  to  keep  near  each  other,  for  fear  of  col- 
lision ;  and  if  they  separate  at  all  they  soon  lose 
sight  of  each  other  in  the  fog,  and  then  the  chance 
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is  very  small  of  their  coming  together  again.  The 
vessels  of  Carrier's  squadron  "were  dispersed  in  this 
manner  before  they  reached  the  American  shores, 
bat  such  an  accident  had  been  anticipated,  and  a 
place  of  rendezvous  had  been  appointed,  where 
they  all  safely  met  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
This  place  of  rendezvous  was  a  small  bay  called 
the  Bay  of  Castles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of 
Bellisle.  The  flag-ship  of  the  squadron,  the  Great 
Hermina,  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the 
fifteenth  of  July.  Cartier,  who,  of  course,  sailed 
in  this  ship,  waited  there  till  the  twenty-sixth, 
when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  the 
other  vessels  come  safely  in  on  the  same  day. 

SEARCH  FOR  A  PASSAGE  THROUGH  THE  LAND. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  in  port,  to  supply 
the  ships  with  water  and  to  rest  and  recruit  the 
man,  the  squadron  sailed  again,  and  now  com- 
menced the  search  for  a  passage  through  the  land 
that  might  lead  to  India.  Cartier  had  two  Indian 
interpreters  on  board,  and  he  relied  on  these  to 
'enable  him  to  open  communication  with  the  na- 
tives. These  interpreters  were  the  sons  of  an 
Indian  chief.  He  had  taken  them  from  their 
native  land  on  a  previous  voyage  which  he  had 
made  to  these  shores,  with  the  consent,  he  says,  of 
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their  father,  on  condition  that  he  should  bring 
them  back  the  following  year.  These  men  bore 
the  enphonous  names  of  Taignoagny  and  Doma- 
gaia. 

The  Bay  of  Castles,  which  was  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  the  squadron,  is  situated,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Bellisle.     The  squadron  passed  down  through  this 


strait  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  after 
exploring  the  shores  of  the  galf  for  some  time  they 
came  at  length  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 
The  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  its  entrance 
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into  the  bay,  is  very  wide.  It  forms,-  in  fact,  quite 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  Cartier  hoped  that  it  might 
lead  to  the  long  sought  for  passage  to  India.  The 
body  of  water  he  found  was  ninety  miles  wide,  and 
on  sounding  it  in  the  center  of  the  channel  it 
proved  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  fathoms  deep ; 
and  as  the  water  was  salt,  he  thought  it  might  be 
really  a  strait  leading  between  two  islands  to  an 
open  sea  beyond. 

But  the  two  Indians  whom  Cartier  had  with 
him  on  board  his  ships  assured  him  that  this  was 
not  so.  They  said  that  the  channel  of  water  before 
them  was  really  "  the  beginning  of  a  great  river — 
that  the  further  it  went  the  narrower  it  came — 
that  after  a  certain  distance  it  became  fresh  water, 
and  that  this  fresh  water  went  so  far  upward  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  man  who  had  gone  to 
the  head  of  it,  and  that  in  the  upper  portion  of  it 
there  was  no  passage  but  with  boats."  This  was 
discouraging,  and  Cartier  concluded  to  turn  his 
course  in  another  direction  and  postpone  making 
an  attempt  to  verify  the  statement  of  the  Indians 
.  in  'respect  to  this  opening  till  he  had  examined 
other  portions  of  the  gulf. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  NATIVES. 

He  accordingly  continued  his  course  along  the 
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coasts  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  looking  every- 
where for  a  passage  opening  toward  the  west,  but 
not  finding  any.  He  found  many  fertile  tracts  of 
country,  some  of  which  produced  noble  forests,  and 
were  inhabited  by  powerful  tribes  of  Indians. 
These  Indians  often  came  out  to  the  ships  in  their 
canoes,  and  they  were  always  in  such  cases  very 
kindly  received.  They  were  somewhat  cautious, 
usually,  at  first,  but  on  being  accosted  by  the 
interpreters,  and  being  assured  by  them  that  the 
strangers  would  do  them  no  harm,  they  were  soon 
persuaded  to  come  on  board.  They  often,  more- 
over, received  parties  from  the  ships  in  their  vil- 
lages on  shore,  and  opened  quite  a  traffic  with 
them,  giving  them  furs,  muskmelons,  corn,  and 
other  productions  of  the  country,  in  exchange  for 
beads,  needles,  and  toys  of  various  kinds. 

THE  EXPEDITION  ASCENDS  THE  RIVER. 

At  length,  about  the  middle  of  September,  Car- 
tier  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  began  to  ascend  the  river,  advancing  very  cau- 
tiously, and  examining  the  shores  with  great  in- 
terest as  he  proceeded.  He  found  the  country 
beautifully  wooded.  The  forests  were  filled  with 
trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage,  and  wild  flowers 
grew  in  great  profusion  along  the  margin  of  the 
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water.  There  were  many  Indian  villages,  too, 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  each  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  extensive  fields  of  maize  and 
of  gardens,  in  which  pumpkins,  beans,  and  other 
plants,  cultivated  by  the  natives,  were  growing. 
The  scene,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  view  of 
Carrier's  company,  gazing  upon  it  from  the  decks 
of  the  ships,  as  the  little  squadron  slowly  advanced 
on  its  way,  following  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
was  invested  with  an  indescribable  charm.  The 
magnificence  and  richness  of  the  scenery  were 
greatly  heightened,  too,  by  the  glowing  autumnal 
tints  which  were  spread  over  the  forests,  fields  and 
gardens,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  party  made  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
Indian  inhabitants  as  they  ascended  the  river. 
The  natives  were  always  at  first  much  alarmed, 
but  when  they  saw  the  two  interpreters,  and  were 
accosted  by  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  assured 
that  the  strangers  would  not  harm  them,  their  fears 
were  allayed,  and  they  came  off  in  great  numbers 
in  canoes  from  the  shore.  They  were  ready  to 
sell  every  thing  they  possessed  for  the  beads  and 
trinkets  which  Cartier  and  his  men  had  ready  to 
offer  them,  and  after  making  these  trades  they 
always  went  away  greatly  delighted  with  their 
purchases. 
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DOHXAOOHA. 


After  three  days'  sail  up  the  river,  the  expedi- 
tion came  to  the  dominions  of  a  chief  named  Donna- 
cona,  whose  country  was  called  Canada.  Donna- 
cona  came  down  the  river  from  the  village  where 
he  usually  resided,  with  twelve  canoes  filled  with 
his  men,  and  the  most  friendly  relations  were  soon 
established  between  the  two  parties.  When  the 
fleet  of  boats  arrived  near  the  ships,  Donnacona's 
canoe  came  forward  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  the 
chieftain,  standing  up  in  it,  made  a  long  speech  in 
a  very  loud  and  declamatory  style,  and  with  much 
extravagant  gesticulation.  Of  course,  Carrier, 
who  stood  upon  the  deck  of  his  ship,  listening 
very  respectfully,  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  was  said,  but  his  interpreters  informed  him 
afterward  that  it  was  a  speech  of  friendliness  and 
welcome,  and  Gartier  received  it  accordingly.  He 
invited  Donnacona  on  board  his  ship,  and  there 
hospitably  entertained  him,  and  made  him  presents 
of  hatchets  and  knives  and  other  such  articles,  the 
receiving  of  which  filled  him  with  astonishment  and 
delight. 

After  this  Cartier  went  on  board  the  chieftain's 
boat,  to  return  the  visit.  He  took  with  him  some 
bread,  which,   as  it  was  made  of  wheaten   flour, 
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was  entirely  new  to  the  natives,  and  also  some 
wine.  With  these  he  treated  Donnacona  and  his 
personal  attendants  in  the  canoe.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  these  refreshments.  In  a 
word  relations  were  at  once  established  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Indians  of  the  most  friendly 
character  imaginable. 

After  this  the  canoes  returned  up  the  river  to 
Donnacona's  village — the  vessels  following.  Gar- 
tier  remained  at  this  village  for  some  days,  engaged 
in  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives 
all  the  time,  and  meeting  with  a  variety  of  amusing 
incidents  and  adventures,  which  cannot,  however, 
here  be  detailed.  He  gave  the  name  of  St.  Croix 
to  this  place. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  HOGHELAGA. 

While  Gartier  was  at  this  village  he  heard  that 
at  a  distance  of  some  days'  sail  further  up  the 
river  there  was  a  very  large  and  prosperous  Indian 
settlement  called  Hochelaga,  and  he  received  such 
glowing  accounts  of  th&  wealth  and  populousness 
of  this  place  that  he  determined  to  proceed  to  it. 
He  proposed  that  Donnacona  should  go  with  him. 
But  Donnacona,  though  at  first  he  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  plan,  yet  very  soon,  when  he  found 

that  Cartier  was  in  earnest  in  his  intentions,  set 

11 
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his  face  strongly  against  it.  It  was  supposed  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  the  chief  of  Hochelaga 
which  prompted  him  to  do  this,  and  a  desire  to 
monopolize  for  himself  the  advantages  of  the  trade 
which  was  going  on  so  prosperously  at  that  time 
between  his  people  and  the  Europeans. 

He  endeavored  at  first  to  dissuade  Cartier  from 
going  on,  urging  various  considerations  such  as  he 
imagined  might  influence  his  mind.  When  he 
found  that  his  arguments  were  unavailing  he  said 
plainly  that  Cartier  must  not  go.  He  would  not 
allow  it. 

Cartier  replied  coolly  that  he  certainly  should 
go,  whether  Donnacona  allowed  it  or  not. 

Donnacona,  after  considering  the  subject  a  little 
longer,  adopted  another  plan.  He  came  out  in  his 
canoe  to  Carrier's  ship,  bringing  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  attendants,  and  also  three  children,  a  girl 
and  two  boys.  He  brought  these  children  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  he 
drew  a  circle  upon  the  deck,  and  brought  Cartier 
and  the  children,  together  with  himself,  within  it. 
His  men  stood  outside  looking  on.  Donnacona 
then  formally  offered  the  girl  tQ  Cartier  as  a 
present.  She  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.  He  next  offered  the  two  boys  in  the  same 
manner.     His   men  then,   standing  outside    the 
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circle,  immediately  shouted  out  three  times  with  a 
sort  of  shriek  or  yell,  terrible  to  hear.  Cartier 
asked  his  interpreters  what  all  that  meant.  They 
said  it  was  in  token  of  friendship,  and  the  children 
were  presents  made  by  the  chieftain  to  Cartier. 
They  were  near  relatives  of  his.  The  girl  was  his 
niece,  and  one  of  the  boys  was  his  brother. 

Cartier  then  desired  the  interpreter  to  express 
his  thanks  to  Donnacona  for  his  presents,  and  he 
was  told  in  reply  that  they  were  given  to  him  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  design  of  going  up  the 
river  any  further. 

Cartier  replied  that  if  this  were  the  case  Douna- 
cona  might  take  his  presents  back,  for  he  had  been 
ordered  by  the  king  of  France,  his  master,  to  go 
as  far  into  the  country  as  he  could,  and  that  he 
should  most  assuredly  proceed. 

ATTEMPT  TO  FRIQHTEN  CARTIER  BY  AN  APPARITION. 

Donnacona  tried  one  more  plan  to  deter  Cartier 
from  going  up  the  river,  and  that  was  an  attempt 
to  frighten  him  from  it  by  an  apparition  of  devils. 
The  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  managed  was 
this:  * 

One  day,  when  the  two  interpreters  were  on  the 
shore,  with  some  of  the  other  natives,  in  a  wood, 
there  suddenly  appeared  to  Cartier  and  his  men, 
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on  board  the  vessels,  a  boat  coming  out  from  be- 
hind a  point  of  land  with  three  men  in  it,  dressed 
to  represent  the  Indians'  idea  of  devils.  Their 
faces  were  blacked,  and  they  were  clothed  in  dog- 
skins, black  and  white.  They  wore  horns  upon 
their  heads  more  than  three  feet  long.  On  the 
whole,  they  presented  a  most  hideous  aspect. 
They  stood  up  in  the  canoe  as  it  passed  by  the 
ships,  making  frantic  gesticulations  and  uttering 
strange  outcries.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing an  oration,  talking  loud  and  earnestly,  but  he 
did  not  look  toward  the  ships,  nor  appear  to  take 
any  notice  of  them. 

Donnacona,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  the  time 
on  board  Cartier's  ship,  immediately  set  off  with  a 
number  of  his  men  in  one  or  more  canoes  to  pur- 
sue the  devils.  They  soon  overtook  them.  The 
devils  immediately  fell  prostrate  in  the  bottom  of 
their  boat,  as  if  dead.  Donnacona  and  his  men 
took  them  to  the  shore  and  conveyed  them  into  the 
wood,  where  they  were  out  of  sight  from  the  ships, 
but  noises  could  still  be  heard  in  that  direction, 
and  very  soon  there  came  among  them  a  sound 
like  that  of  some  one  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, making  a  long  speech  in  loud  and  very 
earnest  tones,  like  the  screaming  of  a  maniac. 

This  continued  for  half  an  hour.     At  length 
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the  sound  ceased,  and  very  soon  afterward  Taig- 
noagny  and  Domagaia  were  seen  coming  out  of 
die  wood  and  hurrying  down  toward  the  shore, 
holding  their  hands  clasped  toward  heaven,  and 
crying  out  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  "  Jesu 
'Maria!  Jesu  Maria  I"  and  uttering  other  similar 
exclamations. 

Cartier  called  to  them  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  For  a  time  they  could  not  give  any  intel- 
ligible answer,  but  after  being  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned they  said  that  those  three  black  men  had 
been  sent  by  the  god  Gudruaigny  to  warn  all  con- 
cerned that  no  one  must  go  up  the  river,  for  there 
was  so  much  ice  and  snow  in  the  region  of  Hoch- 
elaga,  that  whoever  went  there  would  be  destroyed. 

To  this  Carder  replied  by  directing  the  inter- 
preters to  tell  trie  black  messengers  that  their  god 
Cudruaigny  was  J  noddie,  and  that  he  did  not  care 
anything  for  him. 

"  They  will  see,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  a  lord 
and  master,  Jesus,  who  will  defend  us  from  all  cold, 
if  we  will  put  our  trust  in  him." 

The  interpreters  asked  Cartier  if  he  had  seen 
Jesus  himself.  He  replied  that  he  had  not,  but 
that  the  priests  had  seen  him,  and  that  he  had 
promised  them  fair  weather  for  the  expedition  in 
ascending  the  river. 
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CONTINUED  ASCENT  OF  THE  BITER. 

The  difficulties  were  at  last  all  surmounted,  and 
the  expedition  organized  for  going  up  the  river 
was  ready.  It  had  been  planned  to  leave  the  two 
largest  vessels  where  they  were,  and  only  take  the 
smallest  one,  which  they  called  a  pinnace,  or,  as 
as  they  spelled  it  in  those  days,  a  pinasse,  and  two 
boats,  for  the  party  that  was  to  ascend.  It  was  on 
the  tenth  of  September  that  this  party  set  out  from 
St.  Croix.  They  advanced  slowly  and  cautiously, 
examining  everything  that  they  saw  by  the  way 
with  great  interest  and  curiosity.  The  country 
was  beautiful  Indian  villages,  surrounded  with 
fields  of  maize,  were  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  intervals  between  these  being  filled 
with  splendid  forests,  in  which  the  voyagers  recog- 
nized great  numbers  of  oaks,  elms,  cedars,  firs, 
willows,  and  ash  trees,  with  great  quantities  of 
grape-vines,  which  were  now  in  full  bearing,  so 
that,  as  the  historian  of  the  expedition  said  in  nar- 
rating these  events,  "if  any  of  our  fellows  went  on 
shore  they  came  home  laden  with  them/'  They 
saw,  likewise,  many  cranes,  swans,  geese,  ducks, 
pheasants,  partridges,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  red- 
breasts, nightingales,  sparrows,  and  a  variety  of 
other  birds. 
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The  Indians  that  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  often  came  out  in  boats  to  visit  the  strangers 
and  to  traffic  with  them.  The  chiefs  brought  pres- 
ents, and  among  other  things  they  offered  Cartier 
several  children.  Some  of  these  children  he  ac- 
cepted and  others  he  declined. 

In  fact,  the  most  friendly  relations  existed  be- 
tween the  exploring  party  and  the  natives  through- 
out the  whole  voyage.  Whenever  the  strangers 
landed  the  Indians  came  down  to  meet  them  with- 
out manifesting  the  least  fear,  and  Cartier  seems 
to  have  trusted  in  an  equally  implicit  manner  to 
them.  At  one  time,  when  he  wished  to  go  on  shore 
at  a  place  where  the  water  shoaled  so  gradually 
that  his  boat  could  not  approach  very  near,  an 
Indian  came  out  wading  to  the  boat,  and  Cartier, 
without  any  hesitation,  mounted  upon  his  back, 
and  was  thus  carried  to  the  land. 

LAKE  ST.  PETER. 

After  going  on  in  this  manner  for  many  days 
the  expedition  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  river 
expands  into  a  lake  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  wide. 
They  gave  to  this  sheet  of  water  the  name  of  Lake 
St.  Peter.  They  explored  the  shores  of  this  lake 
in  every  part,  and  found  some  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining where  the  main  stream  entered  it  at  the 
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upper  end,  inasmuch  as  they  found  the  mouths  of 
several  considerable  rivers  along  the  borders  of  it 
And  when  at  length  they  discovered  the  true  place 
of  egress  they  found  the  stream  so  much  smaller 
than  it  was  below,  and  the  navigation,  moreover, 
so  much  obstructed  by  rapids,  that  they  concluded 
not  to  take  the  pinnace  any  further,  but  to  leave 
her  in  the  lake,  and  go  on  up  the  river  with  the 
boats  alone. 

So  the  commander  caused  the  boats  to  be  made 
ready,  and  loaded  them  to  the  water's  edge  with 
provisions  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  voy- 
age. Of  course,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
party  were  to  be  left  in  the  pinnace,  as  only  a 
limited  number  could  be  taken  in  the  boats.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen,  who  were  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion, wished  to  go  on,  among  whom  are  mentioned 
"Claudius  of  Ponte  Briand,  cup-bearer  of  the 
Lorde  Dolphin  of  France,  Charles  of  Pometaye," 
and  others.  With  these  there  were  twenty-eight 
seamen,  fourteen  for  each  bqat  This  number  im- 
plies that  the  boats  must  have  been  of  very  con- 
siderable size. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by  Cartier  of 
tbe  Indians,  in  respect  to  the  distance  from  the 
lake  to  Hochelaga.  led  him  to  judge  that  it  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
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APPROACH  TO  HOCHELAOA. 


The  boats  advanced  so  slowly  in  ascending  the 
river  that  the  news  of  their  coming,  and  of  the 
harmless  character  of  the  party,  and  also  of  the 
many  curious  and  wonderful  things  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  and  selling  to  the 
Indians,  preceded  them,  so  that  at  last,  when  they 
began  to  draw  near  to  the  town,  being,  however, 
yet  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  it,  they 
saw  an  immense  concourse  of  Indians  coming  down 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  meet  and  receive 
them.  There  were  about  a  thousand  persons  in 
this  throng — men,  women  and  children.  They  all 
came  together  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  near  as 
they  could  get  to  the  boats,  and  began  to  toss  over 
presents  of  bread  made  of  maize,  and  fishes,  and 
other  such  things,  as  tokens  of  welcome. 

Cartier  ordered  the  boats  to  be  turned  toward 
the  shore,  and  he  himself  and  a  large  portion  of 
his  company  landed  among  the  natives.  They 
seemed  greatly  overjoyed  at  this,  and  surrounded 
the  strangers  with  exclamations  and  gestures  indi- 
cating the  greatest  delight.  Then  they  formed 
lines,  the  women  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the 
other,  and  danced  and  sang  for  some  time.  Car- 
tier, in  return  for  this  cordial  reception,  made 
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presents  to  some  of  the  principal  personages  among 
them,  and  he  made  the  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  stand  in  a.  row,  and  then  passing  along  the 
line  he  distributed  a  quantity  of  tin  beads  and 
other  sach  trifles  among  them,  which  seemed  to 
gratify  them  exceedingly. 


When  at  length  Cartier  and  his  company  thought 
it  was  time  for  him  to  return  to  the  boats  the 
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'women  came  and  stood  in  the  way  and  took  hold 
of  them  playfully,  and  for  a  time  would  not  let 
them  go.  And  when,  at  last,  they  obtained  their 
release  and  returned  on  board  the  Indians  did  not 
go  away,  but  remained  opposite  the  boats  on  the 
land ;  and  when  the  darkness  came  on  they  built 
great  bonfires  along  the  shore  and  continued  their 
rejoicings  around  them  late  into  the  night. 

VISIT  TO  THE  TOWN. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Cartier  and  a 
select  portion  of  his  party,  leaving  the  rest  to 
guard  the  boats,  landed  and  set  off  to  view  the 
town.  After  going  on  for  three  or  four  miles  they 
met  a  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  that 
had  been  sent  to  receive  them.  They  found  the 
country  in  the  environs  of  the  town  occupied  with 
fields  of  maize  which,  with  the  groves  of  trees 
around  them,  presented  a  charming  picture  to  the 
eye.  On  entering  the  village  they  were  much 
struck  with  the  size  of  the  houses  and  the  artifi- 
cial and  skillful  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed. They  were  built  of  poles  and  covered 
with  bark,  probably  birch  bark,  but  they  were 
very  large,  each  one  being  intended  to  accommo- 
date many  families.  They  were  generally  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  thirty  or  forty  wide. 
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There  was  one  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  each, 
with  subdivisions  of  the  dwelling  all  around  the 
sides  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  fami- 
lies. 

The  town  was  strongly  fortified,  too,  with  a 
triple  wall  made  of  logs  of  wood,  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  furnish  a  rampart  above,  on  which  the 
warriors  could  stand  to  defend  the  place  in  case  of 
an  attack,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stones  were 
collected  on  this  rampart  as  ammunition.  The 
stones  were  intended  to  be  hurled  down  upon  the 
enemy  below. 

There  was  a  very  high  hill  near  the  town,  which 
Cartier  named  "  Mont  Boial,"  which  name  remains, 
under  the  form  of  Montreal,  to  this  day. 

FIRST  OBSERVATION  OP  TOBACCO. 

While  they  were  at  this  place  the  party  wit- 
nessed, for  the  first  time,  the  Indian  practice  of 
smoking  tobacco.  They  described  it  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

There  groweth  also  a  certaine  kind  of  herbe,  whereof 
in  sommer  they  make  greac  prouision  for  all  the  yeere, 
making  great  account  of  it,  and  onely  men  use  of  it,  and 
firft  they  cause  it  to  be  dried  in  the  sunne,  then  weare 
it  about  their  neckes,  wrapped  in  a  little  bead's  skinne 
made  like  a  little  bagge,  with  a  hollow  piece  of  (tone  or 
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wood  like  a  pipe ;  then  when  they  please  they  make 
pouder  of  it,  and  then  put  it  in  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
said  cornet  or  pipe,  and  laying  a  cole  of  fire  upon  it,  at 
the  other  end  sucke  so  long  that  they  fill  their  bodies  full 
of  smoke  till  that  it  commeth  out  of  their  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, even  as  out  of  the  fonnel  of  a  chimney.  They  say 
that  this  doth,  keep  them  warm  and  in  health ;  they 
never  go  without  some  of  it  about  them.  We  ourselves 
haue  tryed  the  same  smoke,  and  hauing  put  it  in  our 
mouthes  it  seemed  almoft  as  hot  as  pepper. 

RETURN  OP  THE  EXPEDITION  DOWN  THE  RIVER. 

The  expedition  remained  several  days  at  this 
place,  and  met  with  a  variety  of  amusing  adven- 
tures in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  At 
length  the  party  re-embarked  on  board  their  boats 
and  returned  down  the  river  to  Lake  St.  Peter, 
where  they  had  left  the  pinnace.  They  there  re- 
turned on  board  the  pinnace,  and  then  continued 
on  their  way,  meeting  with  no  accident  until  they 
reached  the  river  St.  Croix,  where  the  two  vessels 
had  been  left. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  season,  however,  when  they 
arrived  here  that  ice  began  to  form  in  the  river, 
and  Cartier  made  arrangements  for  remaining 
where  he  was  until  the  spring.  Accordingly  he 
put  the  ships  into  winter  quarters,  built  a  fort  on 
the  land,  and  made  all  snug  for  winter. 
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THE  PESlTLBNCB. 

Things  went  on  very  well  until  the  middle  of 
December,  when  Cartier  began  to  hear  rumors  of 
a  pestilence  prevailing  among  the  Indians  on  the 
land.  It  was  said  that  great  numbers  had  died, 
and  that  the  disease  was  spreading.  Cartier  im- 
mediately made  arrangements  to  prevent  all  com- 
munication between  his  men  and  the  natives,  but 
notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts  the  disease  soon 
appeared  within  the  fort,  and  there  it  spread  so 
rapidly  and  was  so  terrible  in  its  ravages,  that  be- 
fore long  the  company  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  extreme  distress. 

The  disease,  as  the  narrator  of  the  history  of 
this  voyage  described  it,  appears  to  have  been  what 
is  called  the  sea-scurvy — a  dreadful  pestilence 
which  in  those  days  often  infected  ships'  crews  on 
long  voyages.  It  was  caused  generally  by  the 
subjects  of  it  having  been  confined  for  a  long  time 
to  a  diet  consisting  of  salted  provisions,  and  also 
to  their  being  reduced  in  Strength  by  hardships, 
fatigue,  and  exposure.  The  disease,  when  it  once 
gets  a  footing  in  a  ship's  company,  becomes  a  pes- 
tilence of  the  most  dreadful  character  imaginable. 
The  effects  of  it  are  too  shocking  and  horrible  to 
be  described — the  body  becoming  ttndef  it  some-' 
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times  a  inass  of  living  putrefaction.  The  disease 
is  now  no  longer  feared,  for  remedies  have  been 
discovered  so  efficacious  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  at 
the  present  day  to  keep  it  under  complete  control, 
but  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing  it  vfras  a 
terrible  pest,  Whole  crews  were  affected  by  it. 
Commodore  Anson  on  one  of  bis  voyages  lost  four- 
fifths  of  his  men ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  Spanish 
ship,  called  the  Oriflamme,  was  found  drifting  at 
sea,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  those 
who  discovered  her,  on  going  on  board,  found  dead 
bodies  lying  about,  upon  the  decks  and  in  the 
cabins,  but  not  a  single  man  alive.  The  whole 
crew,  to  the  very  last  man,  had  been  -swept .  away 
by  this  terrible  disease. 

EXTREME  DISTRESS  AND  SUFFERING. 

Cartier?s  company  suffered  dreadfully  under  the 
visitation  of  the  malady.  Out  of  his  whole  com- 
pany of  more  than  a  hundred,  not  ten  remained 
well  Great  numbers  died.  Those  that  were  well 
were  not  able  to  take  proper  care  of  the  sick, 
and  still  less  had  they  strength  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  the  sufferers  when  they  were  dead.  So  they 
conveyed  the  bodies  away  to  some  distance  from 
the  fort  and  covered  them  up  in  the  snow.  It  was 
all  that  they  could  do. 
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The  winter,  too,  was  extremely  cold,  and  this 
greatly  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  men.  The 
ships  were  frozen  into  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, and  they  continued  thus  imprisoned  until 
the  middle  of  March.  The  ice,  they  said,  was  six 
feet  thick.  This,  if  their  estimate  was  not  exag- 
gerated, proves  that  the  winter  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly severe. 

STRATAGEMS  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS. 

Indeed,  so  extreme  was  the  distress  of  the  com- 
pany, and  so  desperate  was  the  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  that  at  one  time  Cartier  gave 
up  all  expectation  of  ever  seeing  France  again. 
His  anxiety  was  greatly  increased,  too,  by  fears 
that  the  Indians  might  turn  against  him.  Certain 
indications  that  he  observed  appeared  to  denote 
this.  He  resorted  to  a  great  many  artful  contriv- 
ances to  deceive  the  Indians  in  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  company  while  the  pestilence  was  at 
its  height.  One  of  these  was  a  curious  ruse  that 
he  adopted  to  prevent  them  from  inferring  that  a 
great  many  of  his  men  were  disabled  by  sickness, 
from  the  fact  that  they  saw  so  few  of  them,  from 
day  to  day,  outside  the  fort.  He  would  send  out 
a  few  well  men  from  the  fort  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Indians,  and  then  he  would  go  after 
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them  and  drive  them  hack  with  sticks  and  stones 
and  loud  scolding,  in  order  to  give  the  Indians  to 
•  understand  that  he  had  work  for  them  to  do  within, 
and  that  they  were  playing  truant.  He  made 
signs  to  the  Indians  to  this  effect — denoting  that 
the  men  ought  to  be  at  work  with  the  rest,  in  re- 
pairing and  caulking  the  vessels.  In  order  the 
better  to  carry  out  this  idea  he  required  all  the 
men  on  board  the  vessels,  and  also  those  in  the  fort 
who  were  not  so  sick  as  to  be  utterly  helpless,  to 
keep  up  a  great  knocking  and  pounding  with  sticks 
and  stones,  whenever  there  were  any  Indians  near 
enough  to  hear. 


RETURN   OF  THE  EXPEDITION 


At  length,  however,  the  spring  came  on,  and  in 
the  mean  time  a  plant  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
Indians  which  produced  an  almost  magic  effect  in 
staying  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence.  The  men 
who  remained  alive  gradually  recovered,  and  at 
length,  after  encountering  a  great  variety  of  diffi- 
culties, and  meeting  with  many  strange  and  curious 
adventures,  the  remnant  of  the  expedition  was  re- 
leased from  its  confinement,  and  set  sail  for  France, 
though,  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, they  were  obliged  to  leave  one  of  their  ships 
behind  them. 
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THE  KIDNAPPING  OP  DONNACONA. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  expedition  to  set 
sail,  Cartier  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery 
against  Donnacona  of  the  most  inexcusable  charac- 
ter. He  kidnapped  him  and  carried  him  with  him 
to  France. 

This  deed  was  the  more  censurable  from  the  fact 
that  Donnacona  had  always  acted  in  a  friendly 
manner  toward  the  expedition,  and  had  in  many 
ways  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 
whole  party.  It  is  true  that,  toward  the  end  of 
the  winter,  Cartier  thought  he  observed  certain 
suspicious  appearances  which  led  him  to  imagine 
that  his  pretended  friend  might  be  meditating  some 
hostile  designs.  But  there  is,  after  all,  no  evi- 
dence of  anything  but  distrust  and  fear  on  the  part 
of  Donnacona,  and  a  disposition  to  take  certain 
precautions  with  a  view  of  guarding  against  any  ill 
designs  which  the  strangers  might  attempt  to  carry 
into  effect  before  going  away — precautions  which, 
as  the  event  provedj  the  occasion  urgently  required. 

It  seems  that  Cartier  had  long  been  intending 
to  take  with  him,  on  his  return  to  France,  some 
native  prince  or  chieftain,  in  order  that  he  might 
exhibit  him  at  court,  and  through  the  country  in 
Spain,  by  way  of  visible  token  and  proof  of  the 
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reality  of  his  discoveries;  and  he  had  fixed  his 
mind  upon  Donnacona  as  the  most  suitable  person 
to  select  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  when  the 
time  drew  near  for  the  ships  to  sail,  various  mes- 
sages were  sent  back  and  forth  between  Jthe  fort 
and  Donnacona's  town,  and  many  artful  plans 
contrived,  to  bring  the  chief  on  board  the  ships — 
arrangements  having  been  made  there  to  detain 
him  if  he  should  come.  But  Donnacona  was  sus- 
picious that  some  wrong  was  intended,  and  ho 
would  not  venture  on  board. 

DONNACONA'S  CUNNINa 

At  one  time  when  certain  messengers  whom 
Cartier  had  sent  to  Donnacona's  town  returned, 
they  brought  a  proposal  from  Donnacona  which 
denoted  an  act  of  cunning  and  treachery  on  his 
part.  It  seems  there  was  a  certain  person  in  his 
country  named  Agonna,  who  was  in  some  sense 
his  rival  and  enemy,  so  that  he  wished  him  re- 
moved out  of  the  way;  and  yet  the  power  and 
influence  of  Agonna  in  the  tribe  was  such  that  he 
dared  not  kill  him.  He  accordingly  conceived  the 
plan  of  inducing  Cartier  to  take  him  on  board  his 
ship  and  carry  him  to  France,  and  this  was  the 
proposal    which    the    messengers   of    Donnacona 
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Carder  sent  word  in  reply  that  he  should  have 
been  very  happy  to  hare  obliged  Donnaoana  by 
taking  the  man  away,  but  that  it  was  entirely  oat 
of  his  power  to  do  so.  fir  the  king  of  France,  his 
master,  had  strictly  forbidden  him  to  hung  home 
with  him  any  natives  of  the  country,  except  two  or 
three  boys  to  learn  the  language* 

This  was,  of  coarse,  false.  It  was  said  only  for 
effect,  being  intended  to  dispel  from  Donnacona's 
mind  any  suspicions  which  he  might  entertain  of 
being  kidnapped  himself 

The  intended  effect  was  produced.  Donnacona, 
although  he  was  still  too  wary  to  trust  himaftlf  on 
board  the  ships,  was  so  tar  thrown  off  his  guard 
that  be*  was  willing  to  come  sometimes,  in  company 
with  many  of  his  people,  across  the  river  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  when  this  point  was 
gained  Cartier  laid  a  plan  for  entrapping  him. 

THE  SEIZURE  EFFECTED. 

He  made  preparations  for  a  grand  religious  cele- 
bration, to  be  performed  on  the  shore  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort,  lie  set  up  a  large  cross,  with  the 
arms  of  the  king  of  France  suspended  from  it,  and 
made  arrangements  for  a  solemn  procession  and 
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other  imposing  ceremonies,  which  he  invited  all 
the  Indians  to  attend.  They  came  in  great  num- 
bers, men,  women  and  children,  across  the  river, 
some  by  canoes  and  some  by  swimming.  In  due 
time  Donnacona  himself  arrived,  attended  by  the 
two  interpreters,  Taignoagny  and  Domagaia,  who 
had  also  been  suspicious  of  a  design  on  the  part 
of  Cartier  to  take  them  to  Europe  again,  and 
were  very  unwilling  to  go.  Carrier's  statement 
that  he  had  received  express  orders  from  the  king 
of  France  not  to  bring  any  more  natives  to  Europe 
had,  however,  put  them,  too,  off  their  guard,  and 
all  three  came  to  the  celebration  without  any  fear. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies,  and  while  every- 
body was  intent  on  observing  them,  or  otherwise 
occupied  with  the  various  excitements  of  such  an 
occasion,  Cartier  gave  a  preconcerted  signal,  and  a 
company  of  men,  who  were  all  ready  beforehand, 
marched  out  suddenly  from  the  fort,  while  at  the 
same  moment  all  those  who  were  standing  about 
the  grounds  without  rushed  forward  to  aid  them, 
and  Donnacona,  the  two  interpreters,  and  two 
other  chieftains  that  Cartier  had  pointed  out,  were 
seized  and  hurried  within  the  inclosure. 

The  other  Indians  were  struck  with  consterna- 
tion at  this  unexpqcted  onset.  They  fled  precipi- 
tately in  all  directions.     Some  ran  into  the  woods, 
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others  rushed  to  the  boats,  while  great  numbers 
plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  to  the  other  side. 
Donnacona  and  the  others  who  had  been  taken 
with  him  were  placed  on  board  the  ships  and  shut 
up  there  securely. 

DISTRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  people  were  thrown  into  a  condition  of  the 
deepest  distress  by  the  captivity  of  their  prince. 
They  came  down  that  night  in  great  numbers  to 
the  river's  brink,  on  the  further  side,  and  there 
called  out  for  a  long  time  in  piteous  tones  to  Don- 
nacona, beating  their  breasts  and  tearing  their  hair 
all  the  while,  and  making  other  barbarous  demon- 
strations of  suffering.  This  continued  until  the 
next  day  at  noon,  during  all  which  time  Cartier 
would  not  allow  Donnacona  to  be  brought  up  to 
speak  to  them.  The  people  thought  that  the  pris- 
oner had  been  put  to  death,  and  they  continually 
made  signs  to  inquire  whether  it  was  so. 

At  last  Cartier  concluded  to  allow  Donnacona  to 
appear  and  speak  to  his  subjects,  in  hopes  that  he 
might  pacify  them.  He  first,  however,  gave  him 
special  instructions  to  "bemerrie,"  and  to  put  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter  in  representing  the  case 
to  the  people.  He  charged  him,  moreover,  to  tell 
them  that  he  was  only  going  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
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king  of  France,  and  that  he  should  be  gone  only 
for  a  short  time ;  that  in  a  year  or  thereabouts  he 
was  sure  to  return,  and  that  he  should  bring  home 
with  him,  for  himself  and  for  his  people,  a  great 
abundance  of  the  richest  presents,  which  the  king 
of  France  would  give  him. 

Donnacona  did  as  he  was  bid.  It  was  indeed 
greatly  for  his  interest  now  to  endeavor  in  every 
way  to  please  his  captors,  as  all  his  hopes,  not 
only  of  being  kindly  treated  while  he  was  in  their 
power,  but  of  ever  being  released,  depended  upon 
their  good  will. 

Donnacona  held  much  other  conversation  with 
the  men,  but  what  he  said  to  them  was  not  inter- 
preted, and  Cartier  did  not  understand  it. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  DONNAOONA'S  VOYAGE. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  boat  load  of  provisions, 
for  Donnacona's  use  during  the  voyage,  was 
brought  to  the  ships.  This  boat  was  navigated 
by  four  women.  It  was  not  considered  safe  for 
men  to  come,  for  fear  of  their  being  detained  as 
prisoners  too.  The  women  seemed  greatly  troubled 
at  the  captivity  of  their  chief,  and  Donnacona 
begged  Cartier  to  say  to  them  himself  that  he 
would  positively  bring  him  back  the  next  year. 
This  assurance  seemed  to  comfort  them  somewhat, 
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and  they  took  from  their  persons  their  most  val- 
uable  ornaments  and  presented  them  to  Cartier  as 
inducements  to  lead  him  to  keep  his  promise. 
They  told  him,  moreover,  that  in  case  he  did  truly 
bring  Donnacona  back,  their  people  would  give 
him  far  more  valuable  presents  than  those. 

When  the  time  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship 
arrived,  the  people  of  the  tribe  assembled  in  great 
numbers  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  witness  the 
departure,  and  to  bid  their  prince  farewell.  They 
made  Cartier  renew  again  and  again  his  promise  to 
bring  him  back  to  them  the  following  year. 

Unhappily  this  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
Donnacona  died  in  France,  and  although  Cartier 
himself  came  bade  the  following  year,  he  could 
only  bring  to  the  poor  Indians  the  tidings  that 
their  chief  was  no  more. 

EESULTS  OP  oabthr's  discoveries. 

It  was  indirectly  in  consequence  of  the  discov- 
eries and  explorations  which  Cartier  made  in  these 
expeditions,  and  of  his  taking  possession  of  the 
territories  which  he  visited  in  the  naipe  of  the  king 
of  France,  that  the  whole  country  bordering  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  settled  afterward  by  French 
colonies,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  French  population 
to  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     HUDSON     RIVER. 
HENRY  HUDSON. 

The  Hudson  River — the  second,  perhaps,  of 
American  rivers  in  respect  to  political  and  com- 
mercial importance — was  discovered,  or  at  least 
was  first  entered  and  explored,  by  Henry  Hudson, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  many  navigators 
who  in  early  times  made  voyages  to  America,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  way  in  that  direction  to  India. 
It  was  from  him,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  river 
received  its  name. 

He  was  not  looking  for  a  river  when  he  entered 
this  stream,  but  for  an  open  passage  leading  to  the 
South  Seas.  When  he  found,  in  passing  into  the 
channel  which  opened  before  him  to  the  northward 
from  the  bay,  that  it  was  only  the  mouth  of  a 
river  that  he  had  discovered,  he  was  disappointed 
and  chagrined.  lie  regarded  his  coming  into  it  as 
rather  a  misfortune  and  a  mistake.  After  explor- 
ing it  for  a  certain  distance  from  its  mouth,  he  re- 
turned to  what  he  considered  the  great  and  real 
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purpose  of  his  expedition,  namely,  the  discovery  o\ 
some  open  passage  into  the  South  Seas.  It  is 
curious  that  posterity  has  exactly  reversed  the 
view  which  he  took  of  these  two  elements  of  his 
work.  His  ideas  and  his  efforts  in  respect  to  dis- 
covering a  passage  through  the  land  to  India  are 
what  are  now  looked  upon  as  the  illusions  and  mis- 
takes of  his  career,  while  that  which  he  considered 
at  the  time  as  in  some  sense  an  almost  useless 
diversion  from  his  real  work,  has  been  the  means 
of  gaining  for  him  a  very  high  and  enduring 
fame. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  VOYAGES  OF  HUDSON. 

Hudson  made  four  voyages  to  the  American 
shores,  the  two  first  of  which  were  accomplished  in 
the  years  1607  and  1608,  and  were  directed  far  to 
the  northward.  He  kept  a  minute  journal  of  these 
two  voyages,  recording  carefully  in  it  all  that  hap- 
pened each  day.  The  details  of  his  narrative  con- 
sist chiefly  of  accounts  of  fields  and  mountains  of 
ice  seen  upon  the  sea,  of  the  dangers  which  the 
ships  incurred  in  sailing  among  them,  of  the  sterile 
and  iron-bound  character  of  the  shore  whenever 
land  was  in  view,  of  the  immense  numbers  of  seals 
and  other  such  animals  that  were  seen  upon  the 
floes,  of  whales  and  porpoises  in  the  water,  migrat- 
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ing  birds  in  the  air,  of  fogs,  of  bitter  winds,  and 
rains  so  cold  as  almost  to  disable  the  ships,  by 
loading  the  sails  and  rigging  with  ice.  In  a  word, 
he  met  with  and  described  in  full  nearly  all  the 
peculiar  Arctic  experiences  with  which  the  polar 
navigators  of  the  last  ten  years  have  made  the  read- 
ing world  abundantly  familiar. 

In  some  cases  during  these  voyages  Hudson  sent 
parties  of  men  on  shore  to  examine  the  country, 
and  to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  of  value  in  , 
it.  l?he  messengers,  however,  usually  returned, 
bringing  with  them  only  such  things  as  the  horns 
and  teeth  of  animals,  tufts  of  moss,  some  small 
specimens  of  green  herbage,  and  now  and  then  a 
stone,  of  some  odd  or  peculiar  appearance,  which 
they  brought  on  board  under  the  idea  of  its  pos- 
sibly containing  gold. 

They  sometimes  succeeded  in  killing  a  number 
of  birds,  and  also  in  taking  eggs  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  nests  which  they  found  in  cer- 
tain localities.  Some  of  these  eggs ,  were  eatable 
and  some  were  not  On  one  occasion,  too,  the 
sailors  killed  a  walrus.  There  was  a  small  rocky 
island  which  a  company  of  these  animals  had  taken 
possession  of,  having  climbed  up  upon  it  in  such 
numbers  that  the  rock  was  almost  completely 
covered  with  them.      They,   however,   began 'to 
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paddle  off  into  the  water  the  moment  that  they  saw 
the  sailors  coming,  and  they  all  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  except  one.  This  one  the  sailors 
had  the  good  fortune  to  kill,  and  though  they  left 
the  body  where  it  lay,  they  cut  off  the  head  and 
carried  it  on  board  the  ship  as  a  curiosity. 

THE  THIBI>  VOYAGE. 

The  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  Hudson  made 
his  third  voyage  was  the  Half  Moon.  It  was  quite 
a  small  vessel,  and  it  was  manned  by  a  crew  of 
about  twenty  men.  After  meeting  with  various 
adventures,  which  it  is  not  important  to  narrate, 
the  expedition  began  to  draw  near  to  the  American 
shores  in  the  vicinity  of  Newfoundland.  The  cod- 
fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  was  in  full 
operation  long  before  this  time,  and  in  crossing  the 
banks  they  passed  a  great  number  of  French  fish- 
ing vessels,  all  busily  engaged  in  fishing.  In  fact, 
one  day  it  fell  calm,  and  the  crew  of  the  Half 
Moon  let  down  their  lines  to  try  their  own  luck 
for  fish,  and  from  eight  o'clock  to  one  they  caught 
"  one  hundred  and  eighteene  great  coddes." 

LANDING  IN  PENQBSCOT  BAY 

The  ship  lost  a  foremast  in  a  gale  of  wind  about 
this  time,  and  Captain  Hudson  determined  to  go 
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to  the  land  and  procure  another.  So  he  went  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  shore,  sounding  carefully  as 
he  advanced ;  and  finding  one  night,  as  the  dark- 
ness came  onr  that  the  water  was.  shoaling  rapidly, 
be  came  to  anchor,,  in  order  to  wait  for  day.  The 
light,  of  the  next  morning  brought  several  fine 
inlands  m  sight.  These  islands  were  in  Penobscot 
bay.  But  before  the  crew  could  make  sail  to  pro- 
ceed toward  the  shore  a  fog  came  up,  and  the  ship 
was  forced  to  remain  where  she  was.  Two  boat- 
loads of  savages,  however,  came  off  front  the  shore, 
apparently  much  pleased  to  see  the  strangers. 
Captain  Hudson  received  the  visitors  kindlyr  and 
gave  them  something  to  eat  and  drink.  He  also 
gave  them  some  baubles  as  presents.  He  ques- 
tioned them  about  the  country,  and  they  told  him 
fine  stories  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines  near 
by.  They  said  thai  the  French  fishermen  often 
landed  there.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  from 
them  that  the  natives  learned  what  sort  of  stories 
the  Europeans  liked  to  hear  about  the  country,  and 
that  this  was  the  explanation  of  the  stories  they 
told  about  the  mines. 

When  the  fog  cleared  up  the  vessel  sailed  in 
toward  the  land,  and  presently  found  a  harbor. 
After  placing  the  ship  in  a  secure  position,  Captain 
Hudson  sent  a  portion  of  the  crew  on  shore  to  pro- 
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cure  a  foremast  from  the  forest.  The  men  cut  the 
tree,  fashioned  the  stem  of  it  into  a  foremast,  and 
fitted  it  into  its  place.  Hudson  then  set  sail  again 
and  went  on,  following  the  coast  toward  the  south- 
ward. After  proceeding  as  far  in  that  direction  as 
Chesapeake  bay  he  returned,  and  at  length,  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  he  entered  what  is  now 
New  York  bay. 

THE  SHTP  BLOWN  ASHORE. 

The  smallness  of  the  size  of  the  vessels  in  which 
these  early  voyages  were  made  is  illustrated  very 
strikingly  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Half  Moon 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  a  strong  wind  came 
up  in  the  night,  which  caused  the  ship  to  drag  her 
anchor  and  drift  on  shore.  This  did  no  harm, 
however,  for  the  vessel  took  the  ground  at  a  place 
where  the  bottom  was  of  soft  mud.  So  the  sea- 
men remained  quietly  where  they  were  until  the 
morning.  Then,  after  sending  out  an  anchor  in  a 
boat,  tbey  manned  the  capstan,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  rising  tide  the  crew  hauled  the  ship  off  into 
deep  water  again  without  any  difficulty. 

THE  INDIANS. 

Several  canoes  came  off  from  the  shore  to  visit 
the  ship,  bringing  with  them  green  leaves  of  to- 
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bacco  and  other  productions  of  the  country.  They 
were  clothed  generally  in  deer-skins,  and  some  of 
them  wore  mantles  very  curiously  made  of  feathers. 
The  men  had  copper  tobaeoo-pipes,  and  the  women 
various  ornaments  made  of  copper. 

Captain  Hudson  afterward  sent  one  or  two  parties 
of  men  on  shore,  and  they  returned  with  very 
favorable  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
"The  lands,"  they  said,  "were  as  pleasant  with 
grasse  and  flowers  and  goodly  trees  as  ever  they 
had  seene,  and  very  sweet  smells  came  from 
them." 

JOHN  COfcEMAH. 

One  of  these  boat  expeditions  sent  off  from  the 
ship  to  reconnoitre  terminated  very  disastrously. 
The  party  set  off  early  in  the  morning  with  in- 
structions to  examine  the  channels  of  water  in  a 
certain  direotion,  and  take  soundings.  After  pro- 
ceeding ten  or  twelve  miles  up  either  the  North  or 
the  East  river,  and  accomplishing  the  objects  for 
whieh  they  had  been  sent,  they  were  returning  at 
night,  thinking  of  no  danger,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly set  upon  by  two  canoes  filled  with  hostile 
Indians.  It  was  dark,  and  it  had  begun  to  rain, 
and  their  match  had  been  put  out,  which  disabled 
them  from  firing.    They,  however,  fought  off  the 
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Indians  as  well  as  they  could,  though  they  had  otfe 
man  killed  in  the  conflict.  The  name  of  this  man 
was  John  Coleman.  He  was  killed  by  an  arrow, 
which  entered  his  throat 

There  were  only  five  men  in  the  boat,  including 
Coleman.  The  number  of  Indiana  in  the  canoes 
was  nearly  thirty.  The  white  men,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Indians  away,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  numbers.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever, so  dark  and  rainy  that  nothing  could  be  seen, 
and  the  boatmen  had  no  means  of  knowing  whicft 
way  to  go  to  find  the  ship.  They  accordingly 
spent  the  night  in  beating  about  the  bay,  keeping 
the  dead  body  of  their  comrade  in  the  boat.  The 
morning  brought  the  ship  into  view,  and  they  soon 
reached  her  and  were  received  again  on  board. 
The  body  of  Coleman  was  buried  afterward  at  a 
point  of  land  on  Sandy  Hook,  which  consequently 
received  the  name  of  Coleman's  point. 

Captain  Hudson  immediately  after  this  brought 
up  the  boat  which  was  used  on  these  excursions, 
and  hoisted  it  on  board  the  ship,  and  then  set  the 
carpenters  at  work  to  build  up  the  sides  of  it 
higher,  so  that  they  might  on  future  occasions 
afford  some  shelter  to  the  men.  While  this  work 
was  going  on  quite  a  large  company  of  Indians 
came  on  board,  and  Captain  Hudson  watched  then* 
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to  see  if  they  showed  any  signs,  while  looking  at 
the  alterations  which  the  carpenters  were  making 
in  the  boat,  of  being  aware  of  the  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  it,  and  of  the  death*  of  Coleman. 
But  they  appeared  so  innocent  and  unconcerned 
that  he  concluded  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  affair. 

He  accordingly  did  not  molest  them,  but  after 
trading  with  them  as  usual  he  allowed  them  to  go 
away  in  peace.  He,  however,  soon  afterward  de- 
tained two  of  the  natives  who  came  on  board,  and 
while  they  remained  prisoners  he  dressed  them  in 
red  coats,  like  the  English  soldiers.  These  prison- 
ers continued  on  board  the  ship  a  few  days,  but 
then,  watching  their  opportunity,  they  leaped  over- 
board and  swam  ashore. 

ASCENT  OF  THE  BIVEB. 

On  the  12th  of  September  Captain  Hudson 
commenced  his  ascent  of  the  river,  and  he  went  on 
until  the  22d,  advancing  a  few  miles  each  day  and 
making  careful  observations  as  he  proceeded.  It 
was  necessary,  of  course,  to  move  very  cautiously, 
the  channel  being  entirely  unknown.  His  method 
was  to  send  a  boat  forward  eight  or  ten  miles  at  a 
time  to  take  soundings,  and  by  this  means  to  find 
the  course  of  the  channel     On  the  return  of  th* 
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boat,  if  the  report  was  favorable  and  the  wind  was 
fair,  the  vessel  advanced,  following  the  track  thus 
marked  out.  In  this  manner  the  ship  went  grad- 
ually on  tilHt  passed  Tappaan  Bay  and  the  High- 
lands, and  had  ascended  to  some  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond.  At  length  Captain  Hudson  arrived 
at  a  point  of  the  river  so  high  that  the  boat,  in 
returning  from  its  reconnoisance,  reported  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  proceed  any  further.  Captain 
Hudson  then  turned  his  course  again  down  the 
stream.  The  boat  went  up  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
above  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  ship. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  INDUNS. 

Captain  Hudson  found  the  banks  of  the  river 
occupied  by*  Indian  settlements  all  the  way,  and  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  natives 
both  m  going  and  returning.  They  came  out  to 
visit  the  ship  very  often  in  their  canoes,  and  some- 
times the  numbers  that  came  was  so  great  that  it 
was  thought  not  prudent  to  admit  them  on  board. 
In  fact,  Captain  Hudson  deemed  it  necessary  to  be 
continually  on  his  guard  against  any  act  of  treach- 
ery or  surprise,  or  other  hostile  movements  which 
they  might  attempt;  for,  although  they  professed 
great  friendship,  and  brought  many  articles  to  the 
ship  to  exchange  for  what  the  white  men  could 
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give  them,  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that 
their  friendship  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  a 
moment  if  they  should  once  find  that  the  intruders, 
as  they  must,  of  course,  have  considered  them, 
were  in  their  power. 

Atf  INDIAN  PUT  TO  THE  TEST. 

On  one  occasion  the  company  on  board  the  ship 
resorted  to  an  artifice  that  is  often  employed  in 
highly  civilized  life  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
secrets,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  a  certain 
party  of  Indians  were  covertly  entertaining  any 
hostile  intentions  against  them,  and  that  was  by 
making  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  tipsy.  They 
selected  one  who,  from  his  appearance,  they  judged 
would  probably  be  communicative  when  under  the 
excitement  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  they  plied 
him  and  his  companions  so  freely  with  wine  and 
brandy — paying  special  attention  to  him  in  their 
offerings — that  in  the  end  he  himself,  and  also 
some  of  the  rest,  became  completely  intoxicated. 
The  company  endeavored,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  draw  from  the  tipsy  man  some  revela- 
tion of  the  designs  of  his  party,  and  continued 
their  efforts,  though  without  any  result,  as  long  as 
any  intelligence  remained  in  him.  At  length  theii 
poor  victim  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  insen* 
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sibility,  and  remained  in  that  condition  many 
Lours,  greatly  to  the  amazement  and  concern  of 
his  friends. 

MODESTY  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

In  several  instances  during  this  voyage  the 
chiefs  brought  their  wives  with  them  to  see  the 
ships.  Captain  Hudson  and  his  men  were  much 
struck  with  the  modesty  and  propriety  of  demeanor 
which  these  female  visitors  observed  while  in  the 
presence  of  the  strangers.  They  sat  quietly  and 
decently,  he  said,  and  were  in  all  respects  as 
modest  and  gentle  in  their  manners  as  any  of  the 
most  high-bred  ladies  in  England  would  have  been 
in  paying  a  visit  to  a  foreign  vessel  in  an  English 
harbor. 

APPROACH  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS  IN  DESCENDING  THE  BIYEB. 

The  attention  of  Captain  Hudson  was  strongly 
attracted  to  the  appearance  of  the  Highlands  *b  he 
approached  them  in  coming  down  the  river.  He 
notes  the  smooth  and  beautiful  appearance  of  the 
country  above  the  line  where  the  mountains  com- 
mence, and  the  suddeness  of  the  change  which  here 
takes  place  in  the  whole  character  of  the  scenery, 
the  narrow,  tortuous  and  dangerous  channel,  bor- 
dered by  lofty  mountains  rising  from  the  very 
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brink  of  the  water,  the  angular  turns  which  the 
river  makes,  and  the  sharp  rocks  and  bold  pro- 
montories which  here  and  there  project  into  the 
stream. 

The  vessel  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  High- 
lands about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  as 
the  tide  was  at  the  ebb  at  that  time,  and  the  day 
was  somewhat  spent,  Captain  Hudson  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  proceed  that  night,  but  came  to  anchor, 
in  order  to  wait  until  the  next  morning  before 
going  on,  "  for  the  reason,"  as  he  said,  "  that  the 
land  hath  many  high  points  and  narrow  channells, 
which  occasion  many  eddie  winds.  80  we  rode 
quietly  all  night  in  seven  fathoms  water." 

The  next  morning  the  wind  blew  up  the  river 
very  ftosh,  and  Captain  Hudson  deemed  it  unsafe 
to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  mountains.  So 
he  remained  at  his  anchorage  all  that  day,  look* 
ing  at  the  towering  summits  before  him,  and  re* 
oeiving  from  time  to  time  different  parties  of  In- 
dians from  the  neighborhood,  who  came  in  their 
canoes  to  visit  the  ship. 

As  for  "the  mountaynes,"  they  looked,  as  he 
thought,  "  as  if  some  metall  or  mmerall  were  in 
them.  For  the  trees  that  grow  on  them  were  all 
blasted,  and  some  of  the  mountaynes  were  barren, 
with  few  or  no  trees  cm  them.'1 
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AN  INDIA*  CHIEF. 


After  remaining  a  day  and  two  nights  weather- 
bound at  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  Captain 
Hudson  found  the  wind  fair  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  and  he  accordingly  then  made  sail  and 
continued  his  voyage  down.  The  distance,  as  he 
calculated  it,  was  about  twenty  miles.  When  the 
Highland  region  had  been  safely  passed,  Captain 
Hudson  came  to  anchor  again,  and  many  Indians 
from  the  mountain  region  came  on  board  the 
vessel,  wondering  at  the  magnitude  of  the  ship, 
and  at  the  weapons  possessed  by  the  white  men. 

When  the  ship  set  sail  again,  to  continue  lier 
voyage  down  the  river,  the  pilot  observed  that 
among  other  canoes  hovering  near  there  was  one 
with  a  single  man  in  it,  which  followed  close  be* 
hind,  keeping  all  the  time  under  the  stern.  The 
men  on  board  made  signs  to  this  man  again  and 
again,  ordering  him  to  go  away,  but  he  did  not 
heed  them,  and  finally,  watching  an  opportunity 
when  he  was  not  observed,  he  clhnbed  up  by  the 
rudder  into  die  cabin  windows  and  stole  the  pil- 
lows from  the  Captain's  berth,  and  several  articles 
of  clothing.  He  succeeded  in  getting  off  with 
these  things  unobserved,  and  in  taking  them  down 
on  board  his  canoe  by.  the  same  way  that  he  had 
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come  up.  Tbe  mate  of  the  vessel  saw  him,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  paddling  away  with  his  booty,  and 
seizing  a  gun,  fired  at  him.  The  ball  struck  him 
in  the  breast  and  killed  him  on  the  spot 
'  There  were  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  In- 
dians on  board  the  ship,  or  in  canoes  alongside, 
and  when  they  saw  their  countryman  killed,  they 
immediately  fled.  Those  that  were  in  the  vessel 
leaped  overboard  and  escaped  by  swimming,  while 
those  that  were  in  the  canoes  began  at  (Mice  to 
paddle  away  in  all  directions. 

At  the  same  time  the  ship's  boat  was  manned, 
and  a  party  was  sent  off  to  the  canoe  in  which  the 
dead  body  of  the  thief  was  lying,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  stolen  goods.  While  they  were  going 
toward  the  canoe,  one  of  the  Indians  that  was 
swimming  in  the  water  came  up  and  seized  the 
boat  by  the  gunwale,  and  commenced  rocking  it 
to  and  fro,  in  order  to  upset  it.  Seeing  tltfs,  a 
boatman  seized  a  sword  and  cut  off  one  of  the 
man's  hands  at  a  blow.  The  poor  savage  fell  back 
from  the  boat,  disabled  as  he  was  by  the  wound, 
and  overcome  with  agony  and  terror,  he  sank  into 
the  water  and  rose  no  more. 

END  OP  THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  RIVER. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  about  five  weeks 
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from  the  time  of  entering  the  river,  Captain  Hud* 
son  reached  the  mouth  of  it  again  on  his  return. 
He  experienced  gone  difficulty  in  getting  safely  oat 
to  sea,  having,  of  course,  no  chart,  and  no  proper 
means,  except  by  sending  *  boat  out  beforehand  to 
take  sending*,  for  finding  the  channels  He  con- 
sequently lost  his  way  in  somo  degree  among  the 
shoals  and  sand-bars,  and  iaally  found  himself  in 
considerable  danger  of  running  aground.  He, 
however,  went  cautiously  on,  and  at  length  sue* 
ceeded  in  getting  into  deep  water. 

"By  twelve  of  the  clocks,"  says  tho  original 
narrator  of  this  story,  "we  were ekere  of  the  in- 
let Then  we  tookein  our  boat  and  set  our  mayno- 
sayle  and  sprit-sayle  and  our  top-sayies^  and  steered 
away  east  south-east  and  south-east  by  east,  off 
into  the  mayne  sea.'1 

SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OF  HUDSON. 

In  the  year  1610,  Hudson  made  another  voyage 
to  the  American  shores— a  voyage  that  terminated 
in  the  most  disastrous  manner.  A  very  full  and 
graphic  account  of  all  that  happened  was  written 
by  one  of  the  ship's  company,  and  a  more  piteous 
tale  of  distress  and  suffering  than  this  narrative 
presents  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  imagination 
to  conceive. 
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The  Teasel,  after  encountering  the  usual  clangers 
and  vicissitudes  of  such  a  voyage,  at  length  became 
beset  in  the  ice,  and  was  borne  away  so  far  by  the 
drift  of  the  floes,  and  detained  so  long  by  this  im- 
prisonment, and  by  contrary  winds^  that  the  pro- 
visions fell  short,  and  the  scarcity  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  at  length  it  was  evident  that  there 
wa*  not  food  enough  remaining  to  maintain  the 
men,  even  on  the  most  stinted  allowance,  during 
the  time  necessary  for  returning  to  England.  This 
state  of  things  plunged  the  whole  company  into 
the  greatest  despondency. 

H8KRY  GBEKNB. 

Be*deathe  sufferingand  danger  resulting  ftom 
this  scarcity  of  provisions,  insubordination  and  dis- 
cord reigned  supreme  on  board  the  ship.  Captain 
Hudson  seemed  to  have  his  men  very  little  under 
his  command.  He  had  a  young  man  on  board  named 
Henry  Greene,  who  acted  as  his  secretary,  and 
was  in  some  sense  his  favorite.  Greene  was  an 
unprincipled  and  desperate  man,  dissipated  and 
vicious.  He  was  not  regularly  one  of  the  ship's 
company— his  name  not  being  on  the  book?.  He 
was  taken  on  board  on  the  private  responsibility  of 
Captain  Hudson,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  him.     The  rest  of  the  com* 
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pany  were  jealous  of  Greene,  and  of  the  favoritism 
with  which  the  captain  treated  him,  Some  of 
their  complaints  were  based  on  grounds  which 
would  seem  to  be  of  an  extremely  frivolous  charac- 
ter) but  the  animosity  and  hatred  which  they  engen- 
dered were  none  the  less  decided  on  that  account 
One  of  the  most  violent  of  the  disputes  and  alter- 
cations which  occurred  commenced  in  a  difficulty 
that  arose  out  of  the  disposition  made  of  the 
clothes  of  a  sailor  who  had  died,  particularly  of  a 
certain  gray  cloth  gown. 

THE  GUNNER'S  GRAY  CLOTH  GOWN. 

The  gunner  died,  and  among  the  effects  that  he 
left  was  a  gray  gown  or  jacket.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  sell  the  clothes  and  other  property  of  the 
sailors  dying  at  sea  in  those  days,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mainmast,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  many  of 
the  crew  were  desirous  of  purchasing  the  gown. 
But  the  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  his  favoritism, 
forestalled  them  by  making  a  bargain  with  Greene 
for  it,  at  private  sale.  This,  of  course,  greatly  in- 
censed all  the  rest  of  the  company.  They  loudly 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding,  and 
the  whole  ship  was  full  of  the  criminations  and  re- 
criminations of  the  different  parties  to  the  quarrel. 
It  was  amazing  that  such  a  quarrel  could  arise 
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from  an  occurrence  like  this  in  a  ship's  company 
already  in  a  condition  of  the  deepest  distress,  and 
with  the  horrors  of  actual  starvation  closely  im- 
pending over  them. 

THE  CAPTAIN  QUARRELS  WITH  GRBENB. 

After  exciting  the  enmity  of  all  the  rest  under 
his  command  by  his  undue  partiality  for  Greene, 
the  captain  ended  by  quarreling  with  Greene  him- 
self, so  as  in  effect  to  cut  himself  off  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  friendly  feeling  and  sympathy  of 
his  men.  He  had  a  difficulty  with  the  carpenter 
about  building  a  hut  on  shore.  After  hesitating 
and  delaying  a  long  time,  he  had  finally  concluded, 
when  all  hope  of  returning  to  England  for  the  sea- 
son was  gone,  to  undertake  this  work,  and  he  gave 
orders  to  the  carpenter  accordingly.  The  carpen- 
ter said  it  was  now  too  late.  The  weather  was  so 
cold  and  stormy  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
manage  such  work.  He  could  not  and  he  would 
not  undertake  building  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
frost  and  snow.  When  Captain  Hudson  heard  this 
reply  he  abused  the  carpenter  in  the  most  violent 
manner.  He  pulled  him  out  of  his  cabin  to  beat 
him,  and  threatened  to  hang  him.  The  carpenter 
answered  that  he  knew  his  own  business,  and  that 
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Hudson  was  the  captain  of  the  ship,  not  the  car- 
penter.    The  captain  went  away  in  a  rage. 

The  next  day  the  carpenter  was  going  on  shore, 
and  as  the  rule  was  that  no  one  should  go  on  shore 
alone,  Henry  Greene  went  with  him  as  his  com- 
rade and  friend.  This  the  captain  considered  as  a 
token  and  sign  that  Greene  was  disposed  to  take 
sides  with  the  carpenter  against  him,  and  this 
caused  him  to  turn  the  current  of  his  anger  from 
the  carpenter  to  Greene.  He  declared  that,  after 
all,  Greene  should  not  have  the  gray  jacket 
Greene  urged  the  captain's  promise.  The  captain 
replied  with  bitter  vituperation.  He  told  Greene 
that  he  was  a  worthless  fellow,  and  that  the  best 
friends  he  had  in  the  world  would  not  trust  him 
for  twenty  shillings,  and  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  be  expected  to  give  him  credit  any  more 
than  they. 

THE  MUTINY. 

It  would  make  a  very  long  story  to  relate  in 
full  the  gradual  progress  of  insubordination  and 
contention  which  ensued,  and  to  describe  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  this  wretched  crew  sank 
into  those  fearful  depths  of  distress  and  misery 
which  the  continual  increase  of  cold  and  hunger 
and  their  own  terrible  quarrels  brought  upon  them. 
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The  end  was,  that  after  passing  through  scenes  of 
violence  and  suffering  too  dreadful  to  be  described, 
a  portion  of  the  crew/headed  by  Greene,  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  put  the  captain,  and  with  him  all  the 
sick  and  dying  men  on  board  the  ship,  eight  in  * 
number,  into  a  boat  and  leave  them  in  the  open 
sea,  while  they  themselves  attempted  to  make  their 
way  to  England. 

The  scene  presented  on  board  the  vessel  when 
the  mutineers  rose  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect, 
and  were  engaged  in  putting  the  men  on  board 
the  boat,  was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  Some  of  ' 
their  victims  submitted  quietly  in  silent  despair. 
Others  resisted  with  all  die  strength  that  remained 
to  them,  making  frantic  efforts  and  uttering  pierc- 
ing cries.  Two  of  the  wretched  men  had  friends 
among  die  crew,  who  endeavored  to  make  their 
cases  exceptions,  and  this  led  to  violent  disputes 
among  the  mutineers  themselves,  some  declaring 
that  these  men  should  not  go,  others  swearing 
with  horrid  imprecations  that  they  should  go,  and 
offering  to  fight,  if  necpssairy,  in  order  to  carry 
their  determination  into  effect 

Captain  Hudson,  who  had  been  seized  and  se- 
cured at  the  outset,  had  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  was  compelled  to  submit  helplessly  to  what- 
ever his  reckless  enemies  chose  to  do. 
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THB  LAST  TEAT  WAS  EVER  KNOWN  OF  CAPTAIN  HUDSON. 

When  all  the  men  were  put  on  board  the  boat, 
the  boat  itself  was  dropped  astern,  and  there  taken 
in  tow  by  the  ship  and  conveyed,  with  its  dreadful 
burden  of  suffering  and  despair,  oat  of  the  bay  or 
harbor  where  these  events  had  taken  place.  Then 
she  was  cut  loose,  and  the  ship  sailed  on,  leaving 
her  to  her  fate. 

The  mutineers  did  not  abandon  the  party  in  the 
boat  in  this  manner  with  the  bare  and  naked  inten- 
tion of  murdering  them.  They  considered  that 
they  were  giving  them  at  least  a  chance  for  their 
lives.  They  furnished  them  with  some  small  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  the  boat  was  fitted  with  a 
sail.  They  might  possibly  find  a  refuge  among 
the  natives  somewhere  upon  the  coast  for  a  time, 
and  finally  be  saved  by  some  other  European 
vessel  visiting  those  shores.  Or,  even  if  they  fol- 
lowed the  ship  to  sea,  they  might  there  meet 
with  some  other  vessel  by  which  they  might  be 
rescued. 

One  of  the  men  who  was  to  go  in  the  boat,  in 
feet,  just  before  he  was  put  into  it,  begged  one  of 
those  on  board  the  ship  to  say  to  the  natives  at  a 
certain  place,  on  the  coast,  where  the  ship  was  to 
stop  in  hopes  of  obtaining  provisions,  before  finally 
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putting  to  sea,  that  the  boat  was  coming  on,  and  to 
ask  them  to  save  something  for  them  too.  This 
the  person  who  Was  entrusted  with  the  message 
promised  that  he  would  do. 

On  the  next  day  after  the  boat  had  been  left, 
while  the  ship  was  loitering  near  the  shore,  making 
some  preliminary  arrangements  before  putting  to 
sea,  there  was  a  cry  on  board  that  the  boat  was 
coming  in  sight.  They  immediately  spread  all 
their  sails  and  hastened  on,  as  if  flying  from  an 
enemy. 

The  ship,  after  cruising  about  those  shores  for 
some  time,  seeking  for  provisions,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  the  crew,  after  encountering  hardships 
and  sufferings  which  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
human  beings  to  survive,  at  length  reached  a  port 
in  Ireland,  and  a  remnant  of  them  were  saved, 
though  they  were  soon  afterward  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  to  answer  for  their  crime. 

The  boat  in  which  Captain  Hudson  had  been  left 
was  never  heard  of  more. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  thus  narrated  some  of  the  principal 
voyages  of  discovery  made  in  early  times  to  the 
American  shores.  It  was  the  work  of  about  a 
hundred  years  to  trace  in  this  manner  the  great 
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leading  outlines  of  the  continent,  and  to  make  them 
known  to  the  European  world,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  successful  colonization  of  the 
country.  These  hundred  years  are  comprised  sub- 
stantially in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  succeed- 
ing century,  the  seventeenth,  was  devoted  mainly 
to  the  work  of  planting  the  country  thus  explored, 
with  the  germs  of  a  new  and  superior  population. 

Thus,  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  century  of 
discovery ;  the  seventeenth  that  of  settlement ;  and 
the  eighteenth  that  of  the  union  of  the  various 
political  communities  that  had  been  formed,  and 
the  establishment,  through  this  union,  of  a  grand, 
independent,  and  consolidated  empire.  The  suc- 
cessive steps  of  the  progress  by  which  this  vast 
movement  advanced  to  its  final  consummation  will 
be  developed  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  this 
series. 
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Mr.  Abbott  is  the  most  successful  writer  of  books  for  the 
poung  in  this,  or  perhaps,  any  other  country.  "  Rollo's  Toub 
in  Europe,"  is  by  far  the  greatest  success  of  any  of  Mr. 
Abbott's  works. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

"  Mr.  Abbott  is  known  to  be  a  pure,  successful  and  useful 
writer  for  the  young  and  old.  He  is  also  the  most  popular 
Auihor  of  juvenile  books  now  living." 
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These  very  successful  volumes  are  by  Miss  S.  W.  Lander,  sister  of  the 
late  General  Lander,  and  are  among  the  most  attractive  and  instructive 
books  for  the  young  ever  issued.  Each  volume  describes,  in  a  lively  and 
interesting  manner,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  cities  visited,  as  well  as 
the  national  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.  Illustrations, 
which  are  very  profuse,  are  from  foreign  originals,  and  full  of  the  spirit 
of  their  respective  localities.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  th« 
Series  every  way  worthy  of  universal  patronage. 

*'  This  is  a  taking  title,  and  in  itself  promises  well  for  the  books  it  an- 
nounces. They  are  descriptions  of  the  world*  s  principal  cities,  with  ac- 
counts of  their  Inhabitants  and  their  customs,  the  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments, eta,  with  snatches  of  history ; — all  strung  on  the  thread  of  a  quiet 
little  family  story.  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  his  wife  and  children,  travels 
over  the  world,  and  this  is  the  account  of  what  they  saw,  and  what  the 
young  folks  said  about  it  all.  Three  volumes  of  the  series  have  now  been 
published :  '  Boston,1 '  St  Petersburg,1  and  *  Pekin.*  Each  makes  a  hand- 
some volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  illustrated  with  engravings,  and 
admirably  mingling  the  pleasant  with  the  useful.  We  have  submitted 
them  to  the  criticisms  of  a  certain  young  person  of  excellent  taste  in  such 
matters,  and  find  that  they  '  pass  muster"  perfectly." — Chicago  Christian 
Times. 

"  Those  familiar  with  Miss  Lander's  '  Spectacle  Series*  of  books  foi 
children,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  volume  devoted  to  Rome  is  now 
ready  for  its  youthful  readers.  These  are  valuable  works,  full  of  life-liko 
pictures  and  graphic  descriptions  ;  they  are  beautifully  printed,  and 
while  they  serve,  as  all  stories  do,  to  entertain  a  vacant  hour,  they  leave 
the  mind  less  vacant  at  the  close." — Springfield  Republican. 

"  *  Pekin* — a  new  volume  of  the  series  of  juvenile  books  entitled  *  Spec- 
tacles for  Young  Eyes' — has  been  published.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Sarah 
W.  Lander,  sister  of  the  late  General  Lander,  and  describes  Chinese  life 
and  manners  in  an  attractive  way.  The  curious  illustrations  are  exact 
transcripts  of  Chinese  originals,  which  were  sent  from  China  by  a  sister  of 
Miss  Lander.  The  book  will  please  the  children.*'— Ne*  York  Eveting 
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We  can  remember  with  what  delight  we  read  them  in  our 
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and  read  them ;  they  will  both  interest  and  instruct  you- 
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ing and  instructive.1' — Boston  Journal. 


The  Cottage  I/Lbrary.     By  Peter  Parley  (S.  G 
Goodrich).    12  vols.    18mo.    Price,  $7  50. 

'*  There  are  few  persons  who  have  noti  read  with  unbounded  delight 
more  or  less  of  the  books  written  by  Peter  Parley,  alias  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  furnished  more  instructive  and  entertaining 
reading  for  young  people  than  he," — Christian  Era. 


The  Oeldart  Series.  Six  choice  volumes.  By  Mrs. 
Thomas  Gelbart.  With  Illustrations  from  Designs 
by  John  Gilbert.    16mo.    Price,  $3  60 

Daily  Thoughts  of  a  Child.     Emilie  the  Peacemaker. 
Truth  is  Everything.  Sunday  Evening  Thought* 

Sunday  Morning  Thoughts,    btories  of  Scotland. 

**  What  children  r«»ad  they  often  long  retain  ;  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  their  books  should  be  of  a  high  moral  tone.  In  this  respect  Mrs. 
Qeldart  has  few  equals  as  an  author ;  und  we  hope  that  this  series  will  be 
tound  in  every  child's  library."-—  Worcester  }  alladium. 
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PETER  PARLEY'S  OWN  STORY. 

From  the  Personal  Narrative  of  the  late  Samuel  G>  Good* 
mtoa  (Peter  Parley). 

1  vol  16mo,  illustrated,  price  $1.2& 

CHILDREN'S    SAYINGS; 

OS,  EARLY  LIFE  AT  HOME. 
By  Caroline  Hadlet.     "With  Illustrations,  by  Waltb* 

1  voL  square  I6mo,  price  00  cents. 

STORIES  OF  OLD. 

OLD    TESTAMENT    SERIES. 
By  Caroline  Hadlet. 
1  yoL  I2mo,  Illustrated,  price  $1.25. 

STORIED  OF  OLD. 

JTEW    TESTAMENT    SERIES. 
By  Caroline  Hadlet. 
1  vol  12010,  Illustrated,  price  $1.25. 

ROSE    MORTON'S    JOURNAL. 

A  series  of  volumes  containing  Rose  Morton's  Journal  fir  tfae 
several  months  of  the  year. 

Each  volume  Illustrated,  18mo,  45  cents. 

There  are  now  ready, 

ROSE  MORTON'S  JOURNAL  FOR  JANUARY. 
ROSE  MORTONS  JOURNAL  FOR  FEBRUARY, 
ROSE  MORTON'S  JOURNAL  FOR  MARCH. 
ROSE  MORTON'S  JOURNAL  FOR  APRIL. 
BOSE  MORTON'S  JOURNAL  FOR  MAY* 
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THE    BRIGHTHOPE    SERIES. 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


Iron  Thorpe, 
BurrCiuX 


The  Old  Battle  Ground, 
Father  Brighthope, 
Hearts  and  Faces. 

5  vols     18mo,  in  cloth,  gilt  back,  uniform.    Price  $t  00 

From  the  Boat/on  Transcript. 
"  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  never  written  anything  that  was  not  popular,  and 
each  new  work  has  added  to  his  fame.    He  has  a  wonderful  facility  at 
a  portrayer  of  New  £ngland  characteristics,  and  New  England  scenes.**' 

From  the  Salem  Register. 
"  Mr.  Trowbridge  will  find  many  welcomers  to  the  field  of  authorship 
as  often  as  he  chooses  to  enter  it,  and  to  leave  as  pleasant  a  record  behind 
him  as  the  story  of  "  Father  Brighthope.**  The  "  Old  Battle  Ground**  is 
worthy  of  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  best  portrayera  of  New  Eog» 
lend  character  and  describers  of  New  England  scenes.** 

THE    GELDAET    SERIES. 

By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart. 

6  vols.    16mo.    Illustrated  by  Jon*  Gilbert 

Price  of  each  60  cents. 


Daily  Thoughts  for  a  Child, 
Truth  is  Everything, 
Sunday  Morning  Thoughts, 


Sunday  Evening  Thought^ 
Euiilie  the  Peacemaker. 
Stories  of  Scotland 


From  the  Boston  Register, 
''These  charging  volumes  are  the  mnch  admired  Geldart  Series  of 
books  for  the  young,  which  have  established  a  very  enviable  reputation 
in  England  for  their  wholesome  moral  tendency.  They  are  beautifully 
printed  16mo  volumes,  with  gilt  backs,  and  are  seld  at  SO  cents  each*. 
There  are  five  volumes  in  the  series,  and  they  will  form  a  very  choice  ad- 
dition to  a  youth's  library.** 

From  the  Worcester  Palladium. 
"What  children  read  they  often  long  retain;  therefore  it  Is  desirable 
that  their  books  should  be  of  a  high  morjil  tone.    In  this  respect  Mrs. 
Geldart  has  few  equals  as  an  author,  and  we  hope  that  her  works  w&i  Tstj 
found  in  every  child's  library.** 
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THE    OAKLAND    STORIES. 

By  George  B.  Taylor, 

YoL  1. — Kenny.     18  mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated. 
Vol  2. — Cousin  Guy.  18  mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
YoL  3.— Claiborne.     18mo,    Cloth.    Illustrated. 

Price  of  each  volume  90  cents. 

From  the  Troy  Whig. 

uThe  writer,  although  by  no  means  an  imitator  of  Jacob  Abbott,  shows 
a  good  deal  of  talent  in  the  same  field.'* 

JTrom  the  Boston  Journal. 

"While  in  general  this  story  resembles  Mr.  Abbott's,  it  is  superior  to 
some  of  that  author's  later  works.  It  is  marked  by  bis  best  character- 
istics— the  easy,  natural  dialogue,  wholesome,  moral  and  religious  tone, 
and  simple  explanatory  style,  without  being  tiresome  in  repetition.  I) 
describes  home  scenes  and  suggests  home  amusements." 

THE    ROLLO    BOOKS. 
By  Jacob  Abbott. 


Hollo  Learning  to  Talk, 
Hollo  Learning'  to  Read, 
Rollo  at  Work,  * 
Hollo  at  Play, 
Hollo  at  School, 
Hollo's  Vacation, 
Hollo's  Experiments, 


Hollo's  Museum, 
Hollo's  Travels, 
Hollo's  Correspondence, 
Hollo's  Philosophy,  Water, 
Hollo's  Philosophy,  Air, 
Hollo's  Philosophy,  Fire, 
Hollo's  Philosophy,  Sky. 


14  vols.   Illustrated,  uniform  style.   16mo.  Cloth,  each  80  cent* 
14  vols.,  uniform  style.   18mo.,  cheap  edition  M    each  60  cent* 


* 
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THE    HOLLO    STORY    BOOKS. 

By  Jaoob  Abboto. 


Trouble  on  the  Mountain, 

Causey  Braiding, 

Apple  Gathering, 

*he  Two  Wheelbarrows, 

Blueberryhig, 

The  Freshet, 

12  vols.    18ma    Cloth.    Illustrated.    Price,  per  set,  $4.5t 


Georgia, 

Rollo  in  the  Wood* 
Rollo's  Garden, 
The  Steeple  Traft 
Labor  Lost, 
Lucy's  Visit 


THE    FLORENCE    STORIES. 

By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Vol.  1. — Florence  and  John.    18mo.    Cloth,    Illustrated. 
V4L  2.— Grimkie.    18mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated. 
ToL  3.— The  Isle  of  Wight    18 mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated. 
Vol  4.— The  Orkney  Islands.    18mo.    Cloth,    Illustrated. 
YoL  5.— The  English  Channel.     18mo.    Cloth.    Illustrate 
Vol  6. — Florence's  Return.     18 mo.     Cloth.     Illustrated. 

Price  of  each  volume  $1.00. 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

"Mr.  Abbott  is  always  sa  entertaining  writer  for  the  young,  and  this 
jtory  seems  to  ns  to  contain  more  that  is  really  suggestive  and  instructive 
Jhan  other  of  his  recent  productions.  Florence  and  John  an  ehildisn  whe 
pursue  their  studies  at  home,  under  the  care  of  their  mother,  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  tale  many  useful  hints  are  given  in  regard  to  home  in- 
struction. The  main  educational  idea  which  runs  through  all  Mn» 
Abbott's  works,  that  of  developing  the  capacities  of  ebildren  so  as  t* 
make  tbtin  self-reliant,  is  conspicuous  in  this.*1 

From  the  New  York  Observer, 

"Mr.  Abbott  is  known  to  be  a  pure,  successful  and  useful  writer  far  the 
peung  and  old.    He  is  also  the  most  popular  author  of  juvenile 
aowUrtow." 

From  the  Boston  Traveller, 

MNo  writer  of  children's  books,  not  even  the  renowned  Peter 
las  ever  been  to  sa<iee«sful  as  Abbott.'* 
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WALTER'S  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST. 

A  Series  of  interesting  Travels  through  Egypt,  Palestine 
Turkey,  and  Syria.    By  Rev.  D.  0.  Eddy,  D.D. 

Each  volume  beautifully  Illustrated  from  Designs  brought 
lorn  those  countries. 

Each  volume,  16mo,  price  90  cents. 

There  are  now  ready 

Walter  in  Egypt. 

Walter  in  Jerusalem. 

Walter  in  Samaria. 

Walter  in  Damascus. 

Walter  in  Constantinople.    (In  press.) 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"Dr.  Eddy  is  known  as  the  author  of  'The  Percy  Family/  and  ft  a 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  writer  for  the  young.  The  present  volume 
Is  one  of  a  series  of  six,  describing  a  visit  of  a  company  of  young  tourists 
*o  the  most  interesting  and  sacred  spots  on  the  earth.  The  incidents  re* 
4ted  and  the  /acts  presented  are  just  such  as  will  captivate  while  they 
Instruct  intelligent  youth,  and  give  even  adult  minds  some  correct  Ideas 
>f  Eastern  countries  and  habits.  In  the  present  volume,  Walter  travels 
through  Egypt,  and  his  story  is  told  in  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pages ;  so  compactly  told,  Indeed,  that  not  a  line  could  have  been  omitted 
without  injury.    It  is  just  the  book  for  an  intelligent  child. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette. 

"  There  are  four  very  appropriate  illustrations,  representing  the  scenery 
and  incidents  of  travel  in  Egypt.  The  volume,  moreover,  is  well  written, 
handsomely  printed  at  the  Riverside  press,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and 
therefore  may  be  commended  as  a  suitable  holiday  present, — a  book  thai 
Will  both  instruct  and  interest  youthful  readers." 

From  the  Buffalo  RcjyreM. 

M  This  beautiful  little  volume  is  the  fiVst  of  a  series  of  six.  describing  the 

dsit  of  a  company  of  young  tourists  to  the  most  interesting  and  sacred 

•pots  on  the  earth.  In  the  one  under  consideration,  a  number  of  incidents 

•re  recited,  and  facts  presented,  which  w/U  be  found  not  only  exceeding 
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NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

To  be  ready  early  in  the  coming  Fall 
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A  NEW  SERIES  BY  AUNT  FANNY, 

Author  of  "  Nigutcap,"  "  Mitten,"  and  "  Pet  Books. 

THE  POP-GUN  STORIES. 

In  6  vols.  16ma,  beautifully  illustrated. 

I.— POP-GUNS. 

H.__ONE  BIG-  POP-GUN. 
III.— ALL  SORTS  OP  POP-GUNS. 
IV.— FUNNY  POP-GUNS. 

V.— GRASSHOPPER  POP-GUNS. 
VI.— POST-OFFICE  POP-GUNS. 

Aunt  Fanny  is  one  of  the  most  successful  writers  for  chfldrea 
in  this  country,  as  is  attested  by  the  very  wide  sale  her  pre- 
vious books  have  had,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  mere  announce- 
meut  of  this  new  series  will  attract  the  attention  of  her  host  of 

admirers. 

♦  »  »  — 

A  HEW  SERIES  BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR, 

Author  of  M  Household  Library,"  and  "  Arthur's  Juvenile 

Library." 

HOME    STORIES. 

3  vols.,  16mo.,  fully  illustrated. 

LIST   OF   VOLUMES. 

HIDDEN  WINGS. 
SOWING  THE  WIND. 
SUNSHINE  AT  HOME. 

The  name  of  this  Author  is  a  sufficient  Guarantee  of  the 
crllence  of  the  Series. 
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